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THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL is splendid 
moral support! It not only offers me a 
wealth of restoration tips and techniques, 
as well as sources for further information 
and supplies, but it also gives me the 
important realization that I am not alone in 
trying to preserve the old ina society that 
glorifies newness in the name of progress ... 
To my mind, the JOURNAL is worth its 
subscription price many times over. 

Susan L. Clark 

Houston 


As a professional interior designer specializ- 
ing in traditional decor I find THE OLD- 
HOUSE JOURNAL to be a treasure-trove 
of useful information. With restoration 
work becoming more and more popular 
your authoritative articles are most timely 
and helpful. Your photographs, illustrations, 
and practical how-to techniques provide 
ideas that are just not available anywhere 
else. THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL is all I 
need in my resource file under restorations! 
Janet E. Brown 
Salt Lake City 


THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL has saved 
me money. It has helped me avoid not only 
costly mistakes but potentially disastrous 
mistakes. And in my small but historic 
town it has made me the “instant expert” 
to whom many people turn for advice on 
their restoration and preservation problems. 
One of the best bargains in years! 

Brian E. Michaels 

Paletta, Fla. 


I’m acontractor specializing in restoration 
of period houses ... the most valuable lesson 
I have learned in my twelve years of experi- 
ence is to seek out the best counsel I could 
get, no matter what the cost. Truly THE 
OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL is the best value 
around today, both for me the contractor, 
and for the lay public. 

David A. Clumpner 

Seattle 


Vigo 


I have come to regard THE OLD-HOUSE 
JOURNAL as an essential tool in my trade. 
I am an architect in Alexandria, Virginia, 
and I have had the good fortune to become 
involved in the regeneration, renovation, 
and renewal of segments of the Old Town 
area (the hometown of George Washington 
and Robert E. Lee). 

William S. Rush 

Alexandria, Va. 


It seems like every issue has at least one 
article that helps me with something I’m 
working on at the moment, and every article 
is all bone and muscle — no fat. THE OLD- 
HOUSE JOURNAL is one of the best 
things to come my way in a long time. 
Larry L. Sluder 
Enka, N.C. 


What a wonderful newsletter you have! 
As I pored over the back issues, I began to 
feel I had joined a special club. It was your 
newsletter that actually gave me the fever 
to restore, research, and really get into the 
house ... 
I have sent in my renewal with great plea- 
sure, delighted to remain a “member” of 
the club ... 
Pat Farley 
New York 


THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL is for any- 
one who has, will have, or dreams about 
having an old house. It has been our inspi- 
ration and guidance as we slowly take apart 
our house and put it back together. We’ve 
referred to it for everything from foundation 
repairs to roofing. It has been a tremendous 
source for interior, exterior, and garden 
design details. 

THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL is the first 
renovation purchase one should make — 
before buying tools, talking with contrac- 
tors, and maybe even before choosing the 
house! 


Lisa van den Heuvel 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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PREFACE 


A Labor Of Love 


hen asked to define the nature of life in an old house, we reply that it’s a 
W of love. Helping people accomplish this labor as practically, effec- 
tively, and enjoyably as possible has been the purpose of The Old-House 
Journal since our first issue in 1973. In the eleven years that have followed, we have 


worked harder than ever to perpetuate the love affair that exists between old houses 
and those of us who live in them and care for them. 


This Restoration Manual contains all the editorial matter published by The Old-House 
Journal in 1984. They’re how-to articles written for old-house owners — you don’t 
need any prior preservation experience to understand and apply the techniques de- 
scribed in this Manual. We aren’t trying to turn every old house in America into a 
museum. We’re just trying to help you revive and maintain the beauty, character, 
and eloquence of age which drew you to your old house in the first place. 


At heart, The Journal is about preservation in the midst of a throw-away society. With 
each issue, readers and editors share the excitement of taking something old — and, 
well, keeping it that way. You won’t find slap dash remodelling here, or any misguided 
fascination with the newest renovation fads. What you will find are the best restora- 
tion, maintenance, and decoration techniques, whether they’re historically proven 
methods or recently developed innovations. In short, you'll learn just what home- 
owners and restorers have learned about living with old houses. The Journal’s techni- 
cal staff and advisors have checked all the facts and techniques to make certain that 
they’ll work for you. This practicality is the essence of The Old-House Journal. All 
the information in this Restoration Manual is up to date, and written with a realistic 
sense of what is technically and financially possible for our subscribers. 


Old-house living means plaster falling from above and water rising in the basement 
below. Nevertheless, it’s an experience that confers a joy and fulfillment that no tract 
house or apartment can provide. Of course, joy and fulfillment may not be your im- 
mediate feelings as you dodge falling plaster or wade through the basement. But work- 
ing on an old house is an adventure that you'll come to regard with satisfaction. You 
will have made a home while cherishing a piece of history — all without destroying 
the beauty of your old house or compromising the unique story it has to tell. Rather, 
you will have enriched that story and made it part of your own. 


The Editors 


Restoration and Maintenance Techniques 
For The Pre-1939 House 
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Rescuing 
A Porch Roof 


by Walter J owers 


> Y NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR Alice lives in a 
VA 811922 frame cottage that has a little 

Alside porch. Its roof structure is typi- 
N cal of the period: exposed ornamental 
rafter ends under a low-pitched hip 
roof, covered with a soldered-seam metal skin. 
All thoroughly rotten and rusted. 


WHEN ALICE first asked me to take a look at her porch roof, 
the only obvious rot was on the tops of the ornamental raf- 
ter ends. Somebody had "cured" this problem once before 

by cutting out the tops of the rafter ends and splicing in 
new wood. This wasn't a stunning aesthetic success, but 

it didn't look too bad. Certainly, it had been less 
expensive than ripping out all the rafters and replacing 
them with new ones. 


continued on page 22 
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The honest hand of Jan C. K. Anderson, Executive Director of RE- 
STORE*, pulls one of the $1,000 winners out of the official OHJ 
hat. With her are Publisher Clem Labine and Editor Patricia Poore. 


Preservation Groups Share $17,000 


HE NEW YEAR has gotten off 
to a prosperous start for 
112 preservation organizations 

across the U.S. They are 
$17,000 richer after partici- 
pating in The Old-House Jour- 
nal's 1983 Revenue-Sharing and 
Grant Program. 


UNDER THE REVENUE-SHARING Pro- 
gram, preservation groups make 
OHJ subscriptions (new or re- 
newals) available to their mem- 
bers at a special group rate. 
The organizations then keep 
half of all the money they 
collect, 


IN ADDITION, six $1,000 grants 
are given to participating 
groups. One grant goes auto- 
matically to the group that 
sells the most subscriptions. 
This year, the automatic grant 
went to the Gifford Park Assn. 
of Elgin, I11. Under the guid- 
ance of their energetic Treas- 
urer, Dan Miller, Gifford Park 
sent in 108 subscriptions. The 
other 5 winners were selected 
by a drawing. 


MONEY FROM PREVIOUS OHJ grants 
has been put to good use in a 
variety of ways, such as fund- 
ing a publications program 
(Dayton, OH), moving a court- 
house (Charlotte, MI), creating 


*RESTORE is a preservation skills training pro- 
gram for masons and other building profes- 
sionals. The program operates not only in its 
New York City headquarters, but also in cities 
around the country. For example, there will 
soon be an intensive seminar in Williamsburg, 
VA. For more information, contact Jan C. K. 
Anderson, RESTORE, 19 W. 44th St., Suite 
1701, New York, NY 10036. (212) 382-2570. 


a slide presentation (Fonda, 
NY), restoring a landmark house 
(Jasper, IN), purchasing a his- 
toric meeting house (Bedford, 
VA), and starting a program 

for helping maintain the homes 
of the elderly (Albion, NY). 


WINNERS OF THE SIX $1,000 GRANTS 


The Gifford Park Assn. — Elgin, Ill. 

Rock County Historical Soc. — Janesville, Wis. 
Historic Harrisburg Assn. — Harrisburg, Pa. 
Winchester Historical Soc. — Winchester, Mass. 
PACA — Champaign, Ill. 

Historic Windsor, Inc. — Windsor, Vt. 


THE REVENUE-SHARING and Grant 
Program was started by the OHJ 
in 1980. Since that time, more 
than $50,000 has been distri- 
buted to 265 preservation organ- 
izations. The aim of the OHJ 
program is to take money that 
would otherwise be spent on 
direct mail promotion and in- 
stead make it available to or- 
ganizations that sell subscrip- 
tions to their members. That 
way, funds that would have been 
invested in paper and postage 
are instead channeled into 
preservation work, 


IT'S EASY TO ENROLL your group 
in the 1984 Program, and become 
eligible for Revenue-Sharing 
and a $1,000 Grant. You can 
get the necessary forms by 
writing to: 


Clem Labine, Publisher 
The Old-House Journal 
69A Seventh Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217 
(212) 636-4514 
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Bringing It Back 


House Restoration & Consciousness Raising In Malden, Mass. 


By Richard Sarabia 


E HAD ADMIRED one particular street in 
Wirevces for a while: three entire blocks, 

virtually all wonderful old Victorians 
with big wide lawns. We had looked at about 
60 houses by this time, but we knew we'd seen 
our house after walking through just the down- 
stairs of this 1l-room, 1886 Queen Anne. At 
one point, Carol pulled me aside and whispered, 
"Even the closets have parquet floors!" We 
were fortunate that the house had a spacious 
one-bedroom apartment on the third floor. 
Without the income from that rental, we never 
could have afforded the mort- 

age and tax payment of almost 

$1000 per month, 


WE PASSED PAPERS in November 
of 1980. Once spring came, we 
assessed our major problems. 
Practically all of the 42 
double-hung windows needed 
reglazing. The exterior was a 
mess; the badly peeling paint 
hadn't been retouched in at 
least 12 years. The trim was 
rotten, there were three major 
foundation leaks, and we had 
no insulation at all. Squir- 
rels had chewed into our walls. 
The enormity of it overwhelmed 
us, but we knew that many peo- 
ple before us had tackled worse 
things and succeeded. 


WE STARTED with the windows. 
We probably broke another ten 


When Richard and Carol Sarabia first 
saw their dream house, it was this peel- 
ing, drafty, neglected nightmare. 


panes of glass in attempting to dig out the 
remnants of old putty! But once we got the 
hang of it, our work proceeded quickly. The 
whole job took about three months. Then, 
while Carol caulked all the storm windows and 
openings around the house, I literally dug 
into the foundation. 


EVERY TIME IT RAINED, we got water in the cel- 
lar in three places. The old mortar had crum- 
bled for the most part, so I scraped it all 
out, removing all the rocks and stones I could 
pull out. In filling the holes 
I used over eighteen 80-1b. 
bags of cement. It was very 
messy and tiring. But there 
was more hard work to come. 


WE INSULATED the attic rafters 
in July of 1981. The floor 
studs were all spaced different 
lengths apart, so we could use 
rolls of fiberglass in only a 
few spots; for the rest, we 
used loose cellulose. We were 
so anxious to finish the chore, 
that it never occurred to us 

to work at night when it's 
cooler. I lost ten pounds lay- 
ing loose cellulose in 90-plus- 
degree temperatures. But the 
things we discovered in the 
attic made it all worthwhile. 
We found a mahogany french door 
that was originally one of a 
pair which graced the doorway 
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The Triptych Of The Trim (Summer-Fall 1982): This trio of pic- 
tures should give you some idea of the effort involved in bringing 
back to life the exterior detail of a Queen Anne house. The photo 
at left shows how it all begins — that’s Richard scraping off layers 
of old paint. The center photo catches some of the first results on 


between our twin parlors. Except for a lot of 
grease and dirt, the door and its brass hard- 
ware were in mint condition. Next year, we'll 
have a matching door made and hang the pair. 


terrific references and gave us a good 

price. He and a crew sanded and scraped 
the house--and that's all. For the next two 
months, all he did was pay us two solo visits, 
insisting that we shouldn't worry and that he 
would finish the job. I finally confronted 
him and he admitted that he was bankrupt and 
wouldn't be able to finish. 


Tis PAINTER we hired to do the exterior had 


WE WERE quite stunned and angry. The house 
was all bare wood and winter was coming fast. 
So we started painting, with two hired kids 
for help (principally with the higher areas). 
We got the body primed and painted with one 
coat before the snows came. We went through 
the winter with bare trim, but it certainly 
could have been a lot worse. 


WE DID THE TRIM the following summer. Our 
house is a fairly simple Queen Anne, with fea- 
tures that didn't seem particularly outstand- 
ing. But once we got into it, we noticed many 
little details and began accenting them. Our 
color scheme soon became more elaborate than 
we'd originally intended. It took two solid 
months to finish the trim: It was slow, grind- 
ing work, but there was no way to hurry it. 

We got quite discouraged because the work went 
by so slowly. But then we started noticing 
the passersby who would stop and look at our 
progress--even shout admiring comments. Cars 
would slow down as they passed, and we could 
see the occupants looking out the windows and 
pointing. (They still do!) 


MORE AND MORE our confidence grew. After a 
while, we realized that there were very few 
things we couldn't tackle. We'd never before 
attempted projects like these, and were actu- 
ally quite surprised that they weren't more 
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the porch. (Carol does the honors here.) The photo at right dem- 
onstrates that a person sometimes has to go to great lengths to fin- 
ish the job. That’s Richard’s brother John on the ladder; he’s a 
professional firefighter, and so was the natural candidate for such 
high-placed positions as this one. 


difficult. They took time and energy, and we 
were frequently left exhausted, but we could 


do them. There's hardly a thing to fix in our 
house that scares us anymore. That's a good 
feeling. 


THAT FALL AND WINTER, much of the interior 
work was done, We sanded and polyurethaned 

the dining room floor, and its bird's-eye maple 
and oak pattern has become the showpiece of 

the house. The other floors were also refin- 
ished. When we stripped the kitchen wainscot- 
ting, we found a beautiful chestnut wood that 
looks much like oak, 


CAROL SPENT the better part of a year working 
on the fireplace mantel. Like the rest of the 
woodwork, it had been painted white early in 
the 1960s. She used dental picks, small screw- 
drivers, even safety pins, and uncovered a 
solid walnut mantel with the original brass 
heat shield underneath, 


WE DISCOVERED, tucked away in a corner of the 
cellar, two round soapstone light fixtures (see 
photo below). The man who lived here in the 
'40s showed us interior photos in which those 
lights were hanging in the bedrooms. This 
spring they'll go back to their original places. 
There was also a fully functional pull-chain 
toilet in the cellar. It's slated to go up- 
stairs into the main bathroom. 
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Although the Sarabias describe their house as a “fairly simple Queen 
Anne,” they drew out many distinctive features when they painted it. 
Here’s Richard’s account of their work: “Each bracket on the house 
has four small buttons of different sizes. We painted them the same 
color as the house body; it turned out to be an exceptionally pleasing 
touch. In addition, between the first and second floors, we have a hor- 
izontal band of trim that’s like a ladder turned sideways. We painted 
the rungs and sides chocolate brown and kept the background yellow. 
Previously, it was almost unnoticed because it had been painted all 
white. Now it’s the most visible and unique feature of the exterior.” 
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It took her close to a year, but Carol freed this beautiful wal- 
nut mantel from its ignominious coats of white paint. 
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IN OUR BACK PARLOR, we had a floor outlet, 
which is illegal today. The wires had been 
disconnected and I removed the plate. Two 
pieces of parquet had a hole chiseled in them, 
and there was a one-ft. drop to the crossbeams 
under the subflooring. The parquet is only 4- 
in. thick--not strong enough for anyone to 
stand on. I took a sock and put it in the 
hole, nailing its top into the sides of the 
subfloor. The toe just reached where the 
braces met. I filled the sock with cement and 
replaced the damaged parquet with two strips 
from under the radiator. Now that particular 
area is the strongest part of the floor. 


PERMEATING OUR LIVES is the task of stripping 
woodwork. It never ends! The entire house 

was painted, except for the dining room--which 
has more woodwork than any other room. We've 
used all kinds of strippers (Peel-Away's by far 
the worst). We've also evolved our own arsenal 
of tools, each one working best on a particular 
type of groove. We've actually become quite 
expert at it; what used to take us three or 
four days we now do in an afternoon. 


ALTHOUGH WE'VE ACCOMPLISHED so much, we still 
have miles to go. Our plans for next year are 
ambitious. The kitchen will be totally redone 
and the wainscotting stripped. A tin ceiling 
will replace the dropped ceiling. All the cab- 
inets will be torn out to make way for custom 
oak ones with leaded glass doors. We'll even 
take out the stove and put in a restored wood- 
and-gas combination antique stove. 
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This photograph of the Sarabias' dining room shows off many of its special features: 
the bay window area, all mahogany paneled; the floor, with its alternating strips of 
bird’s-eye maple and oak; the antique 6-arm brass lighting fixture. The mural depicts 
Malden Square ca. 1860. A reproduction from a well-known local history of Malden, 
it was painted several years ago by the son of the previous owner. 


in Malden began the summer we painted the 

trim. The more we got into fixing our 
house, the more wonder and respect we felt for 
the materials and workmanship that went into 
its construction. Our city is an older suburb 
of Boston, with over 50,000 citizens and a 
wealth of beautiful older homes. Sadly, many 
of the homes have been neglected or chopped up 
as rooming houses. 


O: TENTATIVE PLANS for a Victorian Society 


WE SAW AN ARTICLE in the Boston Globe about an 
old-house group in Newton, Mass. They were a 
sort of support group, sharing their love for 
their Victorian homes and pooling their infor- 
mation and resources to solve various restora- 
tion problems. We called the Globe reporter 
and asked to be put in touch with the group. 
We wanted to join and perhaps get some ideas 
for our future Malden society. It was a pleas- 
ure to get involved with such interesting peo- 
ple, who were also trying to bring back the 
beauty of their Victorians. 


SOON AFTER WE JOINED, the reporter called us. 
She wanted an interview for a story about peo- 
ple who buy homes with tenants helping pay the 
mortgage. The article appeared in August 1982, 
and a week later an editor from Woman's Day 
magazine called us. She'd seen the story, 
loved it, and said her magazine was doing a 
similar feature--"Would we be interested?" You 
can imagine our reaction. We had to wait six 
months for the article to hit the newsstands, 
but when it did, our house was the one most 
prominently displayed. All this recognition 
of our efforts on the house was wonderful. 


THE VICTORIAN SOCIETY OF MALDEN started in June 
1983 and now has about 50 members. (We may 
soon have too many members to go on meeting at 


different people's homes.) Generally, Malden 
hasn't appreciated or promoted the Victorian 
treasures it has. But things have begun. Our 
daily newspaper, the Evening News, has been 
extremely supportive, mentioning our society 
prominently and often. And we're going to have 
a public house tour in the fall of 1984. 


A FRIEND OF OURS came to a meeting of the Vic- 
torian Society, even though she wasn't sure 
she'd like it. She thoroughly enjoyed herself 
and joined that same night. A few weeks later, 
her remuddling neighbor threw out some curved 
glass windows, Or friend called us and we 
were able to find someone in our group who 
could use the glass. 


WE NEVER IMAGINED we'd get this much satisfac- 
tion and fun from what we're doing with our 
house and the Victorian Society. All of us 
share a love of the grace and grandeur of Vic- 
torian architecture. Carol and I have discov- 


ered people of similar interests with whom we 
now share bonds of friendship. 
makes all our toiling worth it. 


That alone 


Readers interested in learning 
more about how Richard & Carol 
set up their group can write 
the Victorian Society of Malden, 
58 Dexter Street, 
Malden, MA 02148. 
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MATC 


by Nat Weinstein, San 


OU'VE JUST BOUGHT some paint -- but the 

color doesn't look quite the way you ex- 

pected on the wall, and you'd like to ad- 
just it slightly. Or you need a small amount 
of a matching paint color to do some patch 
painting. Or you're trying to match your paint 
to a color in a wallpaper or fabric you've 
chosen. We've all faced these situations at 
one time or other. But haphazardly adding 
colors to $20-a-gallon paint is risky. 


MOST OF US learned basic color theory in our 
early school years. Remember the excitement 
at discovering that mixing blue and yellow 
crayons on paper miraculously changes into 
green, yellow and red into orange, and red and 
blue into purple? And we learned that all col- 
ors can, in theory, be produced from the three 
primary colors: red, yellow, and blue. 


IN PRACTICE, however, color mixing is compli- 
cated by the nature of pigments. You are never 
dealing with "pure" color, such as you get from 
a prism. Pigments come with varying impurities 
and in varying concentrations. What is called 
red paint, for instance, is always tainted to 
some degree with yellow and blue. 


Shades Of Meaning 
A COLOR GLOSSARY 


CHROMA — The intensity, brilliance, or saturation of a color. 
The primaries are full-intensity, high-chroma colors. The greyed 
colors (mustard, olive, terra cotta) have low chroma. 


COMPLEMENTARY COLORS — Every color has a comple- 
ment, which is the color opposite to it on the color wheel. 
Thus, the complement of red is green. Mixing equal amounts 
of complementary colors produces grey. 


CONTRAST — Differences among colors used to produce har- 
mony in color schemes. A color scheme can use any combina- 
tion of contrast of values, contrast of color hues, or contrast 
of intensities (chroma). 

HUE — Another name for color, such as red or green. A tint is 
a hue lightened with white. A shade is a hue greyed with black. 
One hue can have many tonal values. 


INTENSITY — See Chroma. 
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Francisco, 


PAINT COLORS 


California 


THE MANUFACTURERS of tinting colors take this 
into account by producing a range of colors 

that come as close as possible to the true pri- 
mary and secondary colors..,then supplement 
these with additional colors that lean on 

either side. They also make a variety of greyed 
or tertiary colors for quicker color matching. 


THE FOLLOWING PIGMENTS, along with a white base, 
are sufficient for matching most colors: 


Toluidine — a clear or “true” red 

Chrome Yellow Light — a clear yellow 

Pthalocyanine (Thalo Blue) — a clear blue 

Chrome Green Medium — a balance between blue and yellow 
Raw Umber — a dark brown-grey on the yellow side 

Burnt Umber — a dark brown-grey on the red side 

Raw Sienna — a golden or greyed yellow 

Burnt Sienna — a rust or greyed orange 

Lamp Black — a black leaning on the blue side 


INFREQUENTLY, these nine pigments may have to 
be supplemented with other colors to produce 
clearer purples, greens, and oranges. 


NEUTRALS — Black and white are not considered colors, or 
hues. They are neutrals. 


PRIMARY COLORS — The three pure colors (red, yellow, and 
blue) that combine to make all the other colors in the color 
spectrum. 


SECONDARY COLORS — The three colors that result from 
mixing equal parts of two primaries: orange (red + yellow); 
green (yellow + blue); purple (red + blue). 


SHADE — A color (hue) darkened with black. Burgundy and 
maroon are shades, or low values, of red. 


TERTIARY COLORS —Those made by mixing a primary with 
an adjacent secondary on the color wheel. (If you mix a pri- 
mary with its opposite secondary, such as red + green, you get 
grey.) Additional tertiary colors can be mixed from secon- 
daries: purple + green gives olive; green + orange gives citrine; 
orange + purple gives russet. 


TINT — A color that has been mixed with white to produce a 
light (high) value. 


TONAL VALUE — See Value. 


VALUE — The lightness or darkness of a color (hue). A 
“shade” has low value; a “tint” high value. 
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Boxing For Color Uniformity 


OU'VE JUST MIXED three cans of a special 
7 paint color. Or you've just bought 
five gallons of custom-mixed color from 
the paint store. Problem: How can you be 
sure the color in each can is EXACTLY the 
same as in all the others? You can't-- 
unless you do some more mixing. 


THE PROCESS IS SIMPLE if you have a mixing 
vessel large enough to hold ALL the paint. 
Simply empty each can into the mixing ves- 
sel, stir thoroughly, then refill the cans. 


OFTEN, HOWEVER, you don't have a mixing 
vessel big enough to hold all the paint. 

If that's the case, you have to resort to 
a process that painters call "boxing." 


1. Pour EQUAL AMOUNTS from each paint can 
into your mixing vessel. 


Stir the paint in the mixing vessel 
thoroughly. 


Pour equal amounts of paint back into 
each can--but don't fill each can so 
full that you can't stir it. (You may 
have to hold some paint back in your 
mixing vessel, but that's okay.) 


Stir contents of each paint can. 


Again, pour equal amounts from each can 
into the mixing vessel, continuing pro- 
cedure through step 4. Repeat as many 
times as required for thorough mixing. 
Four to six cycles is usually enough. 


TIPS ON MIXING PAINT 


AMONG MOST PAINTERS today, mixing paint 
colors is a lost art. And contemporary painting 
manuals almost totally ignore the subject. Fortu- 
nately, The Old-House Journal reference library 
has a wonderful old book on paint mixing. It’s 
called The Mixing Of Colors And Paints, by F. 
N. Vanderwalker (1944). Since you're unlikely 
to find any of this old-fash- 
ioned know-how in any book 
you can buy today, we've 
culled these tips from the 
Vanderwalker volume. 


— Ed. 
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The Color Wheel 


ferring to the color wheel (see opposite 
page). The color wheel shows the three 


C fers THEORY is easier to understand by re- 


primary colors interspersed by their secondary 
and tertiary intermixes. The colors opposite 
each other on the color wheel are complemen- 
tary. For example, red is the complement of 
green, yellow is the complement of purple, 

and blue is the complement of orange. 


MIXING A COLOR with its complement in equal 
proportions results in grey. Adding less than 
an equal amount causes a "greying" of the 
color. The term "greying" is interchangeable 
with "muddying" a color. 


MIX THE THREE PRIMARY COLORS together in equal 
quantities and they neutralize each other; they 
become grey. As you add white, the grey be- 
comes lighter. Add black or raw umber and the 
paint becomes a darker shade of grey. If one 
of the primary pigments is present in greater 
quantity, the grey is reddish or yellowish or 
bluish, 


IF A SECONDARY COLOR predominates, the grey be- 
comes greenish, purplish, or orangey. Most 
wood colors are such greys...dominated to one 
degree or another by a secondary color. 


THE ABOVE PRINCIPLES are the essence of color 
matching. It's fairly easy for the novice to 
come close to the target color. But the sub- 
tle variations in hue and tonal value are 
tougher to pin down, For example, in matching 
a target color, your mixture may look redder, 
greener, or yellower than the desired sample. 
(This problem can be solved by adding the com- 
plement of the unwanted cast.) 


1. To mix light tints, you can start with a white paint and add 
appropriate tinting colors. 


2. To mix dark shades, start with a pre-mixed paint that is as 
close as possible to the color you desire. Then add appropriate 
pigments. 


3. To tint an alkyd or other ‘oil-based’ paint, use either colors- 
ground-in-oil or universal tinting colors (both available at paint 
stores). Latex paints should be tinted ONLY with universal 
tinting colors. 


4. Add color a little at a time and stir thoroughly before decid- 
ing if more color is needed. If you add too much color, you have 
to add a LOT more of the base paint to go back. 


5. Mixing paints is messy. Be sure to protect your floor ade- 
quately. Have lots of rags or paper towels and solvent on hand 
to clean up spills. If possible, work in a garage or outdoors. 


6. Never try to color all your paint at one time. Pour out a half 
pint into a small container and note the proportions of color re- 
quired to tint it correctly. This way, if you make a mistake, you 
haven’t ruined all your paint. 


7. When a single tinting pigment is used to color white paint, you 
get a less interesting tint than you would by using two differ- 
ent pigments to arrive at the same color. 


8. You can make grey by adding lamp black to white paint. 
But this is a cold, uninteresting grey. Rich greys always have 
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The Black-White Axis 


NOTHER DIMENSION of color 
mixing is the black-white 
axis. While the addition 
of white will lighten but not 
grey a paint, the addition of 
black will grey as well as dark- 
en it. A good general procedure 
to follow in paint matching is: 


(1) First reach the correct 
chroma, or depth of color. 


(2) Next, produce the correct 
hue by greying the color 
with its complement. 


(3) Last, if necessary, add raw 
umber or lamp black if addi- 
tional darkening is needed. 


LAMP BLACK will also add a blue 
cast to the paint. For that 
reason, it's usually better to 
darken your paint with raw um- 
ber, a more neutral pigment. 


A COMMON MISTAKE is to use the 
black or raw umber to grey a 
paint when the correct depth of 
color has already been reached. 
The result in this case would be 
the correct color (hue), but the 
wrong shade. As noted above, 
the correct way to grey a color 
without darkening it is to add 


its complement. E 


NAT WEINSTEIN is a master decorator special- 
izing in graining, marbleizing, and glazing. He 
resides in San Francisco, but his work can be 
found all across the country. 


small amounts of at least one other pigment, such as raw umber, 
yellow, red, or blue. 


9. When matching colors, compare them in light that is identical 
to the light in which the final result will be viewed. Artificial 
light changes colors. A color will look different in daylight than 
it will at night under indoor lighting. Usually, a good north 
light is ideal for mixing colors. 


10. Be aware that paint colors appear different when they are 
dry. After you’ve mixed a batch, paint a small section on a 
sample board. When dry, compare the test on your sample 
board to your target color. 


11. Here’s the simplest way to test the accuracy of your match 
when your target color is a liquid paint. When you think you’ve 
made an accurate match, allow your wooden mixing paddle to 
drain, then dip it 1 inch into the can of your target color. The 
line of intersection on your paddle shows how the two paints 
compare. 


12. Sometimes you’ll want to match a color in a wallpaper or 
fabric. But when it’s painted on a large surface such as a wall, 
the color is entirely too strong. You can neutralize such acolor, 
and produce pleasing harmony, by mixing it with grey, or mak- 
ing it lighter with white. 


13. Add a little yellow pigment to any color to make it appear 
brighter. 
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THE COLOR WHEEL 


This basic color wheel shows the three primary colors, the three secondaries, 
and four of the tertiary colors. Colors opposite each other on the wheel are 
complements. Mixing equal amounts of complements produces grey. 


14. White mixed with a color makes it lighter, but NOT brighter. 
White greys or softens a color with which it is mixed. 


15. In theory, black results from mixing the three primary colors 
— red, blue, and yellow. When you mix these three primary 
pigments, however, what you actually get is a dark muddy grey 
of brownish or greenish hue rather than black. 


16. If you need to grey a complex color, and you aren’t sure 
what its complement is, you can find out by trial and error. 
Start by guessing what color you believe would be opposite on 
the color wheel. Mix up a small sample, and mix with an equal 
quantity of the paint you’re working on. If the mixture results 
in a middle-tone grey, you’ve found the complement. If not, 
experiment until you find one that does. Once you've found 
the complement, you can add the appropriate amount to your 
paint to get the desired degree of greying. 


17. Mixing any two pigments results in a shade that is darker 
than either pigment separately. 


18. Matching paint to colors in high-sheen fabrics such as silk 
is difficult because the color changes depending on the viewing 
angle. Solution: Mix a color that matches the apparent darkest 
shade, and another color that matches the lightest. Mix these 
two paints in equal proportions and you'll have a color that will 
harmonize in a general way with the fabric. 
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N ALVANIZED METAL is iron or steel with a 
iy zinc coating. It's a very common materi- 
al in older houses and small commercial 
buildings, especially for exterior waterproof- 
ing details. Gutters, copings, roof decks, 
and chimney and roof flashings are often made 
of galvanized metal, even today. Decorative 
uses on older buildings include cornices, win- 
dow hoods, cresting, finials, and pediments. 


ALTHOUGH the zinc coating offers protection 
from rusting, galvanized parts must be kept 
painted. Otherwise, the zinc weathers away 

and the metal rusts, A little bit of special 
preparation before painting will help paint on 
new galvanized surfaces last for years. Prep- 
aration is a bit more difficult for old galvan- 
ized metal which has rusted, lost its zinc 
coating, or already shown paint failure. 


Why The Paint Peels 


af HE MOST COMMON CAUSE of premature paint 
i failure on galvanized metal is insufficient 
“al* preparation before painting. Use of the 
wrong type of paint, or use of paints that are 
incompatible with each other, also leads to 
paint peeling. Corrosion, of course, will also 
cause paint to fail. 


BY LOOKING at the back of a peeled paint chip 
or at the exposed metal, you can sometimes tell 
what went wrong. If the surfaces are slick, 
the metal may have been insufficiently sanded. 
Or there may have been oil contamination of 

the surface. A chalky residue might indicate 
that some oxidation such as "zinc bloom" had 
developed. A waxy film may indicate that an 
oil-based primer was used, causing a reaction 
that forced the paint off the surface. 


INTERCOAT PEELING results when the top coat is 
applied over a primer or finish coat that's too 
slick for the paint to stick to, Paint can 
lift and crawl when the top coat and primer 

are incompatible. 


Preparing Galvanized Surfaces 


TANDARD WISDOM says to allow new exterior 

galvanized metal to weather for six months 

before you paint it. The weathering not 
only helps clean the surface of milling chemi- 
cals and oils, but also lets the galvanizing 
oxidize slightly, giving it a rougher surface 
that permits better paint adhesion. But there 
are a few problems with this approach: 


e You may not want to wait so long before you 
paint. 

èe Uneven weathering can actually cause poor 
paint adhesion. 

e Protected galvanized surfaces will weather 
very little, anyway. 

e You still need to thoroughly clean and prime 
the surface prior to painting. 


JUST BE SURE to paint before the metal rusts, 
and always prepare the surface well. 


FOR BOTH OLD and new galvanized metal, a safe 
cleaning agent is water and TSP (trisodium 
phosphate, a heavy-duty cleaner available in 
paint stores), 2} oz. to 1 gallon of water. 

Use it HOT, around 150 to 200 degrees, and 
follow with a thorough rinsing. New galvanized 
metal may require slight sanding to "moss" the 
surface and thus allow the primer coat to 
adhere well. 


VINEGAR (weak acetic acid) has long been rec- 
ommended for scrubbing and etching galvanized 
metal prior to painting. But it can eat into 
the zinc and remove some of the coating; worse, 
it may leave behind a residue that can cause 
paint peeling. It should be used only in a 
mixture of 1 pint vinegar per gallon of water, 
rinsed thoroughly with clear water. 


Special Preparation of Old Metal 


EFORE YOU CAN PAINT older galvanized metal, 
W you have to remove peeling paint and rust. 

Deteriorated paint layers can be removed 
by scraping, wire-brushing, and sanding. There 
is no easy way to strip paint from galvanized 
metal, especially if the surface is intricate 
and decorated. The heat plate works, provided 
you're careful to avoid setting fire to bird's 
nests and other behind-the-scenes accumulations. 


CHEMICAL STRIPPING, either commercially applied 
or done yourself, works well, but great care 
must be taken to remove all the chemicals. 
Rinse thoroughly and re-rinse until the acids 
or alkalies used are completely removed from 
the surface and all cracks and joints. The 
danger is that residue from the stripping chem- 
icals will continue to wash out of crevices, 
causing paint failure. 


SANDBLASTING, that no-no, has been used success- 
fully to clean metals, but it's risky on gal- 
vanized sheet metal. A very cautious and ex- 
perienced sandblaster may be able to clean the 
surface without destroying the metal. Most 
often, holes will be shot into the metal; some- 
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Decorative galvanized metal pediment and cornice on an old mar- 
ket show typical paint film failure caused by application of oil- 
based paint without priming the metal. Water seeping into open 
joints probably contributed to corrosion and paint failure. Repair 
of the metal such as patches, soldering, and application of paint- 
able sealants should be carried out prior to priming. 


times, visible, permanent waves are left from 

the blasting pressure. And you'll have to im- 
mediately prime the metal to prevent rusting: 

Sandblasting removes whatever galvanized coat- 
ing was left on the metal. 


Priming The Metal 


RIMING is the most crucial and controversial 
part of maintaining galvanized metal house 
4 parts. The zinc-dust and zinc-rich paints 
which are most highly recommended for painting 
galvanized metal are specialty coatings -- not 
part of the regular house-paint lines of the 
familiar manufacturers. It is worth tracking 
down these paints for a long-lasting finish. 


METALLIC ZINC-DUST PAINT is considered the best 
primer for both rusted and non-rusted galvan- 
ized metal. This is a heavyweight paint that 
contains upwards of 80% actual metallic zinc 
dust -- so you have to stir it a lot. The 
color is grey, but it can be painted over with 
one or two coats of a high quality, oil-based 
or latex house and trim paint or with machinery 
enamel. Look for federal specification 
TT-P-641, Type 1, on the label. 


HERE ARE SEVERAL regional companies offering 
zinc-rich paints to retail customers: 

è Allentown Paint Co.#s-15993 

e Cook Paint & Varnish Co. #471-A-212. 

è Dean and Rarry. #2402 MZP Primer. 

e Kansas Paint Co. #TT-P-641 Type 1. 


ZINC-RICH PAINT is another zinc coating, es- 
pecially recommended for spot-priming clean 
areas that have lost their galvanized coating. 
Such areas include badly rusted spots, soldered 
joints (soldering removes the galvanizing), 
and welds, Because these paints contain 90% 
or more zinc when dry, they are also referred 
to as "cold galvanizing." The paint is most 
commonly sold as an aerosol; Rust-Oleum's 
#7785 Zinc Sele is an example. It can be over- 
painted only with latex. 


ACRYLIC LATEX PAINTS appear to hold up very 
well when applied to clean, rust-free galvan- 
ized surfaces. Sherwin-Williams has latex 
paint (in both their A-100 and Super Paint 
series) which can be applied directly to rust- 
free galvanized metal. As the paint is self- 
priming, only two coats are necessary. 


BENJAMIN MOORE'S Ironclad galvanized metal 
primer is a vinyl acrylic latex suitable for 
new and rust-free surfaces. A tintable paint, 
it can also be used as the top coat, or can be 
over-painted with either oil-based or latex. 


RUST-OLEUM has an acrylic non-hardening coating, 
their #770 Galvanized Metal Primer. Contain- 
ing no rust inhibitors, it is designed for new 
or rust-free galvanized metal. 


FOR OLD GALVANIZED metal that has rusted, Rust- 
Oleum also makes a corrosion-inhibiting iron- 
oxide acrylic latex paint: #5769 Red Primer. 
It should be followed with two top coats of 
latex paint. 


OIL-BASED and alkyd primers should not be used 
on galvanized metal surfaces because a chemi- 
cal reaction can occur which produces a soap 
between the metal and paint, driving the paint 
off the surface. However, oil-based primers 
can be used on extremely rusted and weathered 
surfaces that have lost all of their galvan- 
ized coating. For such surfaces, there are: 


Benjamin Moore's #155 Ironclad Retardo Rust 
Inhibitive Paint. (Can also be used as a spot 
primer on very rusty areas.) 


Red Devil's #9 Iron Oxide Primer. (Can be 
painted over with latex or oil-based top coat.) 


Sherwin-Williams 'Kromic.' (Penetrates rust 
after surfaces have been brushed and sanded.) 


Rust-Oleum #7769 Rusty Metal Primer. (Good 
for rusty areas where some corrosion remains.) 


Top Coats 
ee WITH PRIMERS that weather well, it's al- 


ways a good idea to apply the top coats of 

paint as soon as the primer is dry. This 
prevents dirt, oils, and airborne contaminants 
from getting imbedded in the primer, later 
causing adhesion problems between coats. 


MOST CRITICAL, though, is the compatibility of 
the primer with the top coat. Before purchas- 
ing the primer, know what top coat you'll want 
to use, and check their respective labels for 

compatibility information. £2 


THE ZINC INSTITUTE, 292 Madison Ave., New York, NY 
10017, has a free booklet entitled Painting Galvanized Steel. 
Designed to fit into a farmer’s coverall pocket, this little booklet 
answers many questions about priming and painting galvanized 
metal. Those firms producing zinc-rich paints are also included. 


Thanks to: Steven Baird, Architect; Barry Douglas, Red Devil 
Paints; Bruce Dargatz and John Jagielski, Rust-Oleum Paints; 
Robert A. LaCosse, National Roofing Contractors Association; 
David Look, Architect, National Park Service; Talbot Love, 
Benjamin Moore Paint Co.; Richard F. Lynch, Zinc Institute; 
David Mahowald, Sherwin Williams Co.; National Decorating 
Products Association; John Straton, Sheet Metal and Air 
Conditioning Contractors Association; John Waite, Architect, 
Preservation Design Group. 
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Don't Overlook The Heat Plate 
It’s More Versatile Than We Thought by Larry Jones 


E'VE BEEN TRYING OUT all sorts of paint- 

stripping tools and techniques -- mostly 

on OHJ staff members' houses or antique 
furniture. In a recent project, we wanted to 
see what stripping method would prove fastest 
on a piece of cardwood furniture with flat sur- 
faces and with minimal decoration. (In other 
words, something similar to woodwork.) OHJ 
circulation supervisor Joan O'Reilly trustingly 
lent an oak cabinet, heavily laden with eight 
coats of thick paint, for the job. 


OUR GOAL was to remove the bulk of the paint 
quickly -- but more gently than if we'd dip- 
soaked it in the East River. From previous 
experience, I expected the electric heat gun to 
win the gentle-but-fast race. Working on the 
technical staff of the preservation office in 
Salt Lake City, I had been a staunch advocate 
of the flameless heat gun for years. I frankly 
didn't expect much from a tool called the heat 
plate. Why, the thing is downright unAmerican! 
It's cheap, insubstantial, no moving parts, it 
doesn't blow, doesn't even make any noise! 
"Slow as molasses," I thought, and was I sur- 
prised. As it turns out, it's a more useful 
tool than any of us around here realized. 


I HAD SEEN heat plates on and off for years -- 
was it in Sears catalog? -- showing a sailor 
removing paint from a boat. They look like one 
of those plug-in barbecue gadgets used for 
lighting charcoal briquettes. A slender elec- 
tric coil, a chrome reflective shield, a cord 
and plug, is about all there is to it. You 
plug it in and wait for it to get red hot. 


ANYONE who has used a heat gun will find strip- 
ping with a heat plate is very much the same 

-- except, I think, faster in some cases. To 
remove paint, you simply hold the tool reason- 
ably close to the painted surface and wait for 
A Hyde electric heat plate is being used to loosen paint from the the paint to soften up enough to be removed 
surface, forming a large bubble behind the paint. with a putty knife. 


A clean varnished surface re- Paint left in joints and cracks One coat of paint remover is Stripper is removed with a 
mains after paint is scraped. is picked out after softening. applied for final clean-up. putty knife and solvent. 
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Using The Tool 


HE REAL STRENGTH of flameless heat tools is 

their ability to loosen many layers of 

paint all at once. And the heat plate does 
it in a relatively large area. The tool works 
best on thick paint; it's of only marginal 
benefit on thin coatings or varnish. You have 
to experiment with the distance to hold the 
tool from the surface, as well as the optimum 
length of time holding it in one place. The 
paint will begin to swell up into a large 
bubble, about the size of the heat plate face, 
and perhaps just begin to smoke. Then you 
use a stiff, 1}-in. to 3-in. scraper or putty 
knife to remove the molten paint, leaving an 
almost clean wood surface beneath. 


JUST LIKE THE HEAT GUN, the most efficient way 
to use the heat plate is to move continuously 
along the surface, following closely behind 
with the scraper. With a little practice, we 
were able to make the old paint come off in 
long unbroken ribbons, instead of smeary bits 
and pieces. 


IF WE HELD THE TOOL in one place too long, not 
only would the paint bubble eventually burst, 
but it would also eventually flame up. In 
either case, the paint would end up smeared 
back into the surface we were trying to clean. 
After some practice, we seldom ignited the 
paint. (If you do, blow it out or pat it out). 


AS WITH the heat gun, it is possible to actual- 
ly scorch or char the wood, but you really have 
to work at it. A game that we played (if you 
can have fun when you're stripping paint!) was 
seeing how long a continuous strip we could 
remove without stopping or going back. Four 
feet was our longest run. 


GETTING THE MOLTEN and soon-to-be-hard paint 
off the putty knives always poses an interest- 
ing challenge. Our un- 
orthodox solution this 
time: an old metal dust- 
pan with the open end 
of its handle forced on- 
to a broom handle. It 
worked well to lean the 
device over an empty 
trash can and scrape 

the knife on the edge 

of the dustpan. 


I HAD HAD the notion 
that the heat plate 
: wasn't good for much 
of anything except large flat surfaces such 
as siding. 
wood and even old furniture, I find that it 
works well on a variety of surfaces. The heat 
gun is still best for architectural detailing 
that has deep recesses, as the heat plate tends 
to overheat adjacent surfaces more than the 
heat gun does. 


Scraping The Scraper 


ARCHITECTURAL elements which have enclosures 

or hollow spaces (cornices, columns, pats sen) 
may contain combustible materials such as bird 
nests, leaves, and insulation. For such ele- 
ments, you MUST NOT use the blown-hot-air gun. 
A heat gun can start such materials smoldering 
by blowing hot air into cracks and open spaces, 
A heat plate comes in handy in such cases. Even 
with the plate, though, you must be alert. 


But after using the tool on interior 


Dental Picks & Details 


ORNERS AND CRACKS are especially bothersome 
no matter what your technique, but I came 
onto some great little picks that helped. 

Stainless steel dental picks or probes are 
swell tools, and now we've found an inexpensive 
mail-order source. (See page 31.) The picks 
are sharp and springy but also unusually rigid. 
The points can be reshaped to suit your needs, 
with a little filing. They work well for chip- 
ping paint from intricate work without the use 
of heat. To lift out molten paint, you can 
fashion your own specially shaped tools: We 
used a sharpened teaspoon to scrape out a cove 
moulding on the cornice of the cupboard. 


REMEMBER that while the heat plate is efficient, 
it, like the heat gun, cannot be expected to 
leave the wood surface totally clean. Depend- 
ing on your project and the type of finish, 
clear or painted, you will have to follow up 
with a coat of chemical stripper or by sanding. 
Remaining paint is sometimes easier to sand 
after it's been cooked with a heat tool. Sand- 


ing will create dust that probably contains 
lead, so be sure to wear the proper mask. 


Delicate, applied wood trim becomes soft with heat along with 
its paint covering , so use heat, stripper, and dental probes care- 
fully to avoid damaging the wood. 


own sticky, molten state, it can burn the 

heck out of any skin it contacts. A long- 
handled scraper, gloves, and a long-sleeve 
shirt offer good protection for you. A good 
dropcloth, preferably canvas, will protect 
your floor. As it falls to the floor, the 
paint is usually very hot; therefore, avoid 
using easily combustible materials such as 
newspaper to catch it. Always keep a fire 
extinguisher anda ready source of water 
nearby. Some home owners even keep a bucket 
of sand near the work area to quench small 
fires without causing water damage. 


S TRIPPED PAINT CREATES quite a mess, In its 


PLAN TO CLEAN UP OFTEN, ideally at the end of 
each work day, or sooner if required. Most 
old paint is lead based: You shouldn't breathe 
the fumes should the paint flame up during 
stripping. Nor should you breathe the fumes 
from most paint strippers you use. Buy a good 
mask, or several made for different substances. 
They really are a thoughtful gift for someone 
you care about (including yourself). 
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Post-Victorian Domestic Architecture 


THE PRAIRIE STYLE 


By Frances H. 


1871, Chicago witnessed the development of 

the skyscraper. Style was of little impor- 

tance in commercial architecture of this time 
until 1892, when Louis Sullivan demonstrated 
an aesthetic form appropriate for tall build- 
ings. However, in the field of domestic archi- 
tecture, clients were more style conscious, and 
a younger generation of architects under Sulli- 
van's influence sought alternatives to the bor- 
rowed European modes. The Chicago rebels were 
determined to bring architecture closer to 
American life, and based their revolt on both 
patriotism and function. Sullivan later called 
the movement a "Secession," seeing a kinship 
with similar movements that broke from tradi- 
tional styles in Berlin and Vienna. 


[: THE TWO DECADES following the Great Fire of 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT was the leader of the gener- 
ation of architects who began their practice in 
the 1890s. Trained in Sullivan's office, 
Wright was eager to solve the problems that he 
saw with the pretentious "gingerbread" styles 
of the suburbs. He found no relationship 
between the ornateness of the homes and the 
character of their inhabitants. He felt that 
the needs of the inhabitants weren't met by 

the plans of the houses, with their separate, 
boxlike rooms, large hallways of wasted space, 
and attics and basements. By 1900, Wright 
evolved a personal style that he associated 
with the American prairie. But it was more 
than only a style of architecture--it was a 
school; a set of philosophical principles with 
broad implications, 


Steiner 


HE CENTRAL THEME of Prairie architecture 

is the concept of the house as a part of 

nature, Wright had grown up in a rural 

setting in Wisconsin, with close family 
ties and a strong Unitarian faith. During his 
childhood, Wright's mother read to him from 
Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, and Thoreau. Wright 
came to believe that God is manifest in nature, 
and that all creative force works within the 
patterns of a greater natural order. 


THE TRANSCENDENTALIST CONCEPT of the "Natural" 
was not far removed from Japanese thought, in 
which the highest form of beauty is nature. 
Wright's first encounter with Japanese archi- 
tecture was a pavilion he saw at the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893, and it suggested to him 
possibilities for an architecture in harmony 
with nature. The pavilion had low lines, wide 
overhanging eaves, walls that functioned like 
screens, and continuous interior space. Wright 
was immediately enamored with Japanese culture 
and began to collect Japanese prints. By 1900 
his architecture started to display some of 
the characteristics he'd seen in the pavilion, 


APPLYING JAPANESE and Emersonian concepts to 
Midwest architecture meant harmonizing manmade 
structures with the natural environment. The 
broad, flat prairies inspired buildings with 
low lines paralleling the landscape instead of 
standing in contradistinction to it. Horizon- 
tality became the goal, achieved in a variety 
of ways. In Prairie homes, the walls are band- 
like, alternating solid portions called screens 
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with transparent, glazed ones. Windows are ar- 
ranged in bands or ribbons, sometimes turning 
corners to create effects of transparency--a 
structure may appear as a series of floating 
roof and floor planes, periodically separated 
by solid portions. 


THE SENSE OF HORIZONTALITY relates especially 
to the extension of the roof profile. Most 
Prairie houses have hipped roofs of shallow 
slope; some have flat slab roofs; and a few, 
gable roofs. Lower storeys often have their 
own "pent" roofs, or ledges, that parallel the 
main roof. Porches and porte-cocheres are 
included under the primary roof, or are given 
separate coverings that repeat the profile of 
the larger roof. Wide eaves often extend far 
beyond the wall surfaces, not only providing 
physical shelter, but also satisfying psycho- 
logical needs for warmth and protection. They 
serve as awnings, protecting the house from 
the sun and allowing windows to be left open 
even during heavy rainstorms. The eave may 
come to a narrow pointed edge, or it may carry 
a perpendicular or slanted fascia that conceals 
the gutters. 


IDEALLY, THE PRAIRIE HOUSE has grounds that 
complement the structure itself. For Wright, 
most people spent too much money on their 
houses and too little on their landscaping. 

To relate house and garden, facade walls reach 
to the lot line; planned walkways lead visitors 
along a series of turns, preparing them for 

the entrance; and the materials of the struc- 
ture pick up the earth tones and textures. A 
Prairie house also opens into nature with half- 
way spaces, transitional between interior and 
exterior, including porches, decks, terraces, 


during the years between 1900 and 1915. Hia 
lels the flat, straight lines of the earth. The hipped roofs of 
slope project their eaves over rows of casement windows that form 
horizontal glass bands around the walls. A porte-cochere to the left 
is covered by a roof that continues as a ledge below the upper-storey 
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and balconies. Urns and planter boxes are in- 
tegrated into the walls and terraces, softening 
the masonry surfaces with foliage. 


NE OF THE CENTRAL philosophical ideas 
associated with the Prairie School is 
the concept of organic form. The forces 
of growth in a plant travel out from the 
core or trunk, spreading in a logical manner 
through the stems to the leaves. The internal 
arrangement of a Prairie house parallels this 
natural growth process, Beginning with the 
needs of the individual family, the house is 
designed from inside out, arranging the rooms 
to provide togetherness as well as privacy for 
the family members. The core of a Prairie 
house is, in most instances, the fireplace; the 
center for family gatherings and social inter- 
change. Various rooms are located radially or 
laterally from this core of activity. 


ALTHOUGH CLAIMING to relate the house to their 
clients' needs, Prairie School architects actu- 
ally may have encouraged clients toward a more 
open life-style by providing them with more 
open spaces. Instead of doors that open and 
close between major rooms, a Prairie house has 
wide rectangular openings, allowing a sense of 
spatial interpenetration and continuous flow. 
(Originally, greater flexibility was achieved 
with curtains that could be pulled to provide 
some privacy.) One advantage from interrelat- 
ing community spaces is the resulting sugges- 
tion of greater spaciousness. Only the bedrooms 
and bathrooms, usually located on the second 
floor, are entirely private. 


“A Home In A Prairie Town” a Hi 
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IN AN AGE when women were becom- 
ing involved in activities out- 
side the home, efficient houses 
were more desirable than ever 
before, and Prairie houses met 
these new needs. Easy-to-wash 
wall coverings were being devel- 
oped for kitchens and bathrooms; 
appliances designed to lighten 
housework were introduced; and 
built-in furniture was incorpo- 
rated into the rooms for easier 
maintenance. Children's play 
areas were arranged for better 
supervision; mothers could 
attend to other duties and 
still care for their children. 


WRIGHT HAD BEEN critical of the 
boxiness of Victorian homes, 
yet he himself designed a nun- 
ber of small rectangular houses 
that were probably more boxy 
than any of their Victorian 
precedents. "Modern" architec- 
ture appealed to young homeown- 
ers who couldn't afford houses 


of complex designs, and the 


é O here 


eas . 


Top: Frank Lloyd Wright designed this house for J. Kibben Ingalls 
in River Forest in 1909. Ingalls had requested as much light and 
air as possible, because two of his children had tuberculosis. Wright 
gave him windows on three sides of every major room with this 
small cruciform house. (The stucco exterior was originally a pale 
grey and the trim a greyish green.) 

Middle: Wright had been experimenting with cruciform designs 
since 1900. The Ingalls house, a late example, is considered by 
many to be a “classic” instance of the cruciform plan. 


cheapest Prairie houses have 
square or rectangular plans 
with minimum variety. However, 
they achieve a degree of asym- 
metry through the location of 
porches and entries on one side 
or off-center. 


SOMETIMES larger, more complex 
Prairie houses are also rectan- 
gular, but generally they're T- 
shaped, L-shaped, or cruciform. 
Whether centrally placed or 
located to one side, a project- 
ing wing brings variety to the 
massing of the structure. It 
also allows light to penetrate 
the rooms from multiple direc- 
tions and provides possibilities 
for alternate traffic patterns. 


SPATIAL EFFECTIVENESS is some- 
times increased in Prairie 
houses through changes of floor 
levels. As early as 1902, 
Walter Burley Griffin utilized 
partial floors at half-levels, 
connected by short flights of 
stairs. In the Prairie houses 
with level changes, these were 
commonly of one or two steps, 
thus giving individual rooms a 
separateness without sacrificing 
visual continuity. In some 
cases, two vertical storeys 
merge into a single space, such 
as in Wright's Isabel Roberts 
house in River Forest, in which 
a second-storey balcony over- 
hangs the living room, 


Bottom: Wright designed this house for his secretary, Isabel Rob- 
erts, and it too has a cruciform plan. Here, the entrance is tucked 
inconspicuously to one side. The house is a part of the forest-scape 
itself, and a tree actually grows through the porch, the roof being 
wrapped around its trunk. 
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Above: “A Fireproof House For $5000” by Frank Lloyd Wright was published in the 


RAIRIE HOUSES are built 
of natural materials, the 
colors and textures har- 


monizing with the environ- 
ment. Although Wright suggested 
concrete for residences, it was 
seldom used. On rare occasions 
Prairie architects delved into 
it, softening its texture with 
a colored stone aggregate. The 
best known example is Unity Tem- 
ple in Oak Park, one of Wright's 
masterpieces of the period. 


STUCCO was most frequently used 

for exterior surfaces. Rarely 

utilized in America in the 19th 

century, it became very popular 

after 1900. Usually tinted 

beige, grey, or tan, it could 

be given a variety of textures, 

depending on the method of ap- 

plication and the addition of 

pebbles or other aggregates, 

Stucco surfaces were commonly 

enlivened by applying patterns 

of stained wood trim which par- 

alleled the corners of the walls 

and the slope of the roof. Trim 

was also wrapped around the cor- 

ners, producing the illusion of 

a folded plane. The architects 

Tallmadge and Watson would over- 

lap various polygonal shapes 

in the mouldings of triangular 

gable walls, using pebbled felt inside the fram- 
ing surfaces. (Today the material is hard to 
recognize because of repeated coats of paint.) 


MANY EARLY PRAIRIE HOUSES were sheathed with 
horizontal board-and-batten siding, at least up 
to the sill level of the second-storey windows. 
The material, stained green or brown, is casual, 
rustic, and unpretentious in appearance, and 
was certainly popular in the vacation spots 
around Lake Michigan. The horizontal battens, 
covering the joints between the wider boards, 
create parallel rows of shadows that band the 
house and complement the effect of the wide 
eaves and ribbon windows. 
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April 1907 Ladies’ Home Journal, Only the living room, dining room, and kitchen are 
on the ground floor; the bedrooms are upstairs. Wright envisioned the house to be of 
concrete, but builders who copied its lines preferred stucco and frame, a more familiar 
and inexpensive means of construction. 

Below: John Van Bergen’s Albert H. Manson house in Oak Park, Illinois, was built in 
1911-12 and is a modification in stucco of Wright’s plan shown above. Van Bergen, the 
youngest and last member of Wright’s Oak Park firm, designed many suburban homes 
based on the same design. Unlike the other Prairie School architects, he continued to 
build houses in the Prairie Style until his death in 1957. 


BRICK IS FREQUENTLY used for Prairie houses, 
with stone or concrete trim. (Stone was sel- 
dom chosen except for trim.) In some cases, 
brick exterior walls were laid with projecting 
alternate courses, giving greater emphasis to 
the wall's horizontality. Sometimes the mortar 
in the vertical joints is tinted to match the 
brick and applied flush; horizontal joints, on 
the other hand, are laid with a lighter mortar 
and raked, creating shadows between each course 
of brick. Fireplaces on the interior are usu- 
ally of Roman brick and often extend over a 
large portion of interior wall. Patterns of 
vertical and horizontal projecting bricks are 
generally the only surface ornamentation. 
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Here’s one of the latest Prairie School houses: Tallmadge and Wat- 
son’s Henry D. Goldbeck house in Oak Park, completed in 1915. 
The firm generally used gable roofs on their residential designs and 
enjoyed integrating the casement windows of the gable walls into 
abstract patterns created with wood banding. Inset: The John Pig- 
gott house in River Forest is another Tallmadge and Watson design. 


of the Prairie School was House Beautiful, 

a Chicago-based magazine directed toward 

the upper-middle-class American housewife. 
Its editors were influenced by the Aesthetic 
and Arts-and-Crafts Movements, and they were 
the first to publish Wright's work. House 
Beautiful continued to support his architecture 


for half a century. 


ROBERT SPENCER, a close friend of Wright's, 
and Charles White, who had worked in Wright's 
office, published Prairie School articles in 
House Beautiful almost monthly from 1900 to 

S e two authors, both Prairie School 
architects, wrote practical articles about win- 
dows, roofs, bathrooms, kitchens, and other 
topics relating to the home. Texts were illus- 
trated with photos of Prairie School houses 
from Chicago's suburbs. House Beautiful, along 
with Ladies' Home Journal, Country Life, and 
several other nationally distributed publica- 
tions, appealed to the aesthetic sense of women 
across the country, and they in turn must have 
played a major role in choosing their own 
architects and constructing homes in the "mod- 
ern" mode. In the days before television and 
radio, periodicals were essential in the form- 
ulation of taste, 


T MOST IMPORTANT VEHICLE for the spread 


Built in 1909, the house has a shingled base, banded with string- 
courses, which rises from the water table to the sill level and is par- 
alleled by another stringcourse connecting the heads of all doors 
and windows. The cruciform plan, casement windows, vertical 
pierlike projections, and polygonal gable windows are all typical of 
the work of this firm. 


DURING WORLD WAR ONE, construction of Prairie 
houses slowed, Simultaneously, American taste 
took a swing back to more traditional, histori- 
cal styles. But Prairie houses were only one 
variety of "modern" in the early 20th century; 
they represented a larger movement toward rec- 
tilinearity, simplicity, and lower proportions. 
Craftsmen homes and bungalows of the same peri- 
od are not unrelated, but the principles that 
gave rise to the Prairie School have wider 
implications than those of any other building 
type. Thus, the Prairie School continues to 
influence 20th-century domestic architecture: 
in the minimum of space given over to attics, 
basements, and hallways; the openness of the 
plan; and the integration of all parts of the 
dwelling into a unified whole, ££ 


FRANCES H. STEINER studied Architectural History at the 
University of Chicago and at Northwestern, where she received 


her Ph.D. She now teaches Art and Architectural History at 
Rosary College. Her book French Iron Architecture will be 
published by UMI Research Press in April of 1984. 
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PRAIRIE INFLUENCE 


VERY FEW HOUSES were actually designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Walter Griffin, or any of the other architects associated with the Prairie 
School. Yet domestic architecture has never been the same. They pop- 
ularized low houses and the open interior plan, built-in furniture and 
sunrooms. Many historians feel that the one-storey suburban ranch 
house of the mid-20th century is of Prairie School lineage. 


FOR EVERY HOUSE designed by an architect with a famous name, 
there were hundreds of plan-book houses and developers’ houses built. 
Because these anonymous builders wanted their houses to offer modern 
styling, they borrowed many details from the Prairie School and Arts & 
Crafts movement. For example, the Radford Architectural Company 
was a large, early-20th-century mail-order plan service headquartered in 
Chicago. Thumb through any catalog of their plans and you'll find 
dozens of cottages and bungalows that took one or more of their details 
from the new Prairie School houses. 


THESE LESS EXPENSIVE “Prairie Style” homes weren’t pure in style 
or elaborate in detailing. But the Prairie School influence on them is 
quite clear. The American Foursquare was a post-Victorian house type 
that was particularly adaptable to Prairie features. Lower the roof and 
extend the eaves . . . put in a horizontal band of windows... add a 
low, open porch, and presto — a budget Prairie-style house. Whether 
you live in Montclair, New Jersey, or Monterey, California, you’ll find 
houses like these familiar. 


— The Eds. 


A simple, inexpensive bungalow, circa 1920. The broad flat eaves, 
the Chicago windows, and the general ground-hugging aspect are all 
Prairie touches. This is the forerunner of the ‘SOs ranch house 


This 1910 stucco house takes the basic American Foursquare shape 
and adds Prairie-style details: horizontal wrap-around windows, low 
horizontal lines, open porch with oversize columns and broad roof. 


Here, Prairie-style touches come from the horizontal band of windows 
on the second floor, the accent on horizontality in the mortar joints, 
the large porch, and the wide eaves with flat soffits. 


A 1909 Radford plan, this two-family frame house has the horizontal 
bands, wide flat eaves, and massive-columned porch that are character- 
istic of the Prairie style. The stuccoed exterior is another style trait. 
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Basically a Georgian shape, this house has some classically influenced 
details. But Prairie touches show up in the massive pilasters pro- 
jecting from the facade, as well as the horizontal bands and windows. 
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ian houses, porches had four func- 

g| tions. . SYMBOLIC: As unions between 
aba} landscape and architecture, porches 
“iiwere adjuncts to both house and gar- 
den. What Olmsted wrote in 1869 about 
gardens being "the exterior drawing-room of 
the house" was true for porches. PRACTICAL: 
In addition to keeping ground-floor rooms from 
heating up in summer and foundations dry in 
storms, porches at night became the Victorian 
system of air conditioning: a place "to wait 
for the bedrooms to cool down." SOCIAL: The 
porch was the architectural badge of middle- 
class existence, with rank determined by the 
lavishness of detailing. VISUAL: Porches en- 
larged houses at comparatively little expense 
and were the chief means by which otherwise 
dull, boxlike structures were enlivened. 


VICTORIANS used the terms porch, veranda(h), 
and piazza more to mark social differences 
than architectural ones. The minimum require- 
ment was a roof and some form of support, be 
it pillar, post, or column. (A porch without 
such supports held on brackets is a canopy. A 
porch without a roof is a pergola.) Finials, 
balconies, balusters, railings, Iatticework, 
brackets, pedestal bases, and carved capitals 
were often parts of verandahs and piazzas, but 
they were not essential to making a porch. 


DOCUMENTATION SURVEY of Victorian 
gj wooden porch supports reveals three 
Mibasic kinds: open, boxed, and solid. 
i] Each came in two varieties. OPEN 

N| SUPPORTS were either built up (i.e., 
assembled) or sawn out. BOXED SUP- 
PORTS, four pieces of lumber nailed together 
to make a long, narrow box, were either routed 
and chamfered or further built up with geo- 
metric wood strips and curvilinear profile 
mouldings. SOLID SUPPORTS were either turned 
on a lathe or chamfered. 


OF ALL THE DECORATIVE TREATMENTS, the chamfer 
was the most common. For centuries, it had 
been the easiest to make. As art, it was the 
symbolic borderline between civilization and 
barbarism: rude timbers (either round or 
square) were for hovels and cabins in the 
woods; chamfered posts or boxed pillars were 
for country houses. To dramatize the visual 
effect of chamfers, they were usually painted 
in a darker color than the rest of the porch. 


=m) 1CTORIAN ARCHITECTURAL pattern-books 
Hare the best source for porch details 
and plans. The supports shown in the 
yjnext column illustrate the various 
d| types and have been selected for ease 
in reproduction. A is from Downing, 
Cottage Residences, 1842; B through K and M 
are from Cummings & Miller, Architecture, 1868; 
L is from Cummings, Architectural Details, 
1873; and N is from Comstock, Modern Architec- 


tural Designs and Details, 1881. (See the 
Old-House PATIT for pattern-book reprints.) 


DOCUMENTATION 


| For Creative Restoration of Old Houses l 


Designs - 3/16 
Details - 9/12 


N: 3/8 
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OST VICTORIAN PORCHES were meant to 

j| be trellises, but Downing's verandah 
(A) begs for flowers and vines. Make 
it from 4x4s chamfered to octagons 

and connect them with lattice ripped 
from 2x4s. Porch B was sawn out of 2- 
in. plank, but today dimension the sides from 
2x4s and bridge them with separate pieces. The 
pointed boss is applied and easily made in a 
mitre box or with a radial arm saw. The roof 
balustrade uses 2x6s. Finials, a common thing 
on Victorian porches that carry support verti- 
cals to the roof, are cut from a 1-ft. length 
of 2x10. The plain frieze uses 2x10s to which 
sawn arches are applied. 


SECTIONS C THROUGH G show various ways to dec- 
oratively rout box supports. H through K show 
boxes built up with strips and mouldings. 
Porches L and M use solid, chamfered posts, 
but L has exposed rafters chamfered and with 
ends sawn as brackets. Porch N uses a solid, 
square post chamfered to rings cut }-in. deep. 


m™|ORCHES don't have to be straight, one 
A| storey, open, and have hipped roofs. 
AW|There are many alternatives. O is 
from Woodward, Country Homes, 1865; 
E P and Q are from eaveland & Backus, 
> Village & Farm Cottages, 1856; R and V 
are from Woodward, Arch. & Rural Art II, 1868; 
S, T, and U are from Reed, House-Plans for 
Everybody, 1878; and W is from Woodward, Arch. 
& Rural kre I, 1867 


ALTHOUGH P, Q, AND R are straight, the similar- 
ity ends there. P has a gable to signal a cen- 
tral door; R puts steps in the middle for an 
ersatz symmetry. Q is a gutsy solution to the 
problems of a hillside cottage and rises three 
storeys from basement to roof peak. (W, with 
an overdose of porch, is the Northern stereo- 
type of a Southern house.) P has a shed roof 
and, along with U, a partial enclosure. 


PORCH VESTIBULES, by creating air traps, are a 
clever solution to the energy problem for a 
house without a hall, lobby, or vestibule in- 
side. They neither disrupt nor waste interior 
space. They direct traffic to either the par- 
lor or U's "family room," an early use of that 
term. In U they create disconnected, private 
balconies reached by vestibule side doors. P's 
balconies enlarge interior space through full- 
length, hinged windows (French doors). 


eu] OINING PARTS OF A HOUSE is another 
1 porch talent. O unites two wings 
SA with a five-sided verandah breaking 
HH beyond the building. This circle- 
Mel} like form enlivens the boxy house and 
ae | echoes the parlor bay window nearby. 
V. also echoes a bay window, but it is under- 
neath.) Note also the balcony. Full-length, 
second-storey windows often intersect porch 
roofs. Flatten the roof in front to expose 
them or make a balcony. T has the same build- 
ing outline as O but creates a full-length 
piazza with a porch vestibule. S makes a 
three-sided porch to both echo and join a pair 
of bay windows. If you have a dull box, here 
is the perfect spice. Bay windows cheaply 
create new and exciting interior spaces for a 
conservatory/window garden and window-seat 
observatory. 


John Crosby Freeman 
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porch roofs onp. 1) 


NOW, SOME OF THE rafter ends 
had rotted at the joint at the 
back of the splice. To cut out 
all the rot, I had to remove 
the gutters. I knew I had a 
real problem when one tug on 
the gutter pulled all the 
spikes out of the rafters. 


And What Did 
| See? 


OTTEN RAFTERS. Rotten deck- 

R ing. Rotten headers. Rot- 
ten fascia. The roof fram- 

ing was Fungus-opolis. I had 
not expected this. Just a year 
before, I'd repaired a bit of 
flashing on this same roof, 
The gutters had showed some 
rust, but they appeared to be 
draining properly. I thought 
they should be replaced in the 
next year or two. 


NOW THAT THE GUTTERS were off, 
I could hold them up to the 
light and see pinholes. The 
pinholes were always at a point where the gut- 
ter had been in close contact with the wood-- 
just over a rafter end, or at a point where a 


spike went through -- so the leaks were hidden. 


The gutter had leaked 
just enough to let 
water seep into the 
wood, but not enough 
to drip during a rain- 
storm. And over the 
years, debris had 
backed up at the 
spike-and-ferrule 
connections, adding 

to the deterioration. My simple carpentry job 
had turned into a major undertaking. I 
couldn't just replace the rafter end; the 
whole darn roof had to go. 


What To Do? 


WANTED TO SEE how other people had repaired 
[ sinter roofs. I was lucky; almost all of 

the houses in my neighborhood were built 
between 1900 and 1930, and several of them had 
this same little porch roof. 


MOST OF the successfully repaired roofs I saw 
had been reroofed with roll roofing. This is 
not a terrible idea, but I doubt these roofs 
will be intact sixty years hence, even with 
the best of care. 


IN THE WORST REPAIRS, the old porch roof and 
columns had been torn down, and cheap, ersatz 


wrought iron and crinkle-cut fiberglass put up. 


(These porches usually had Astroturf on the 
floor and little stick-on quadrilateral house 
numbers over the doors.) 


BECAUSE ALICE WANTED to use materials that 
would last as long as the original roof had, 
we didn't choose roll roofing. The slope of 


Sneaky rot: Previously repaired rafter ends were visibly rotten. After the gutters 
were removed, it became clear the whole roof was rotten, interior framing and all. 


the roof was less than two inches per foot, so 
we decided to install another soldered-seam 
sheet-metal roof, just like the first one. 
That suited me fine. But when was the last 
time you saw a work crew up on a roof bending 
and soldering metal pans? 


I CALLED several roofing contractors in Nash- 
ville, I asked each of them for a price quote 
on the installation of a 125-square-foot terne 
roof, with half-inch soldered lock seams. Only 
one contractor was willing to quote a rough 
figure for the work. He wanted $500-$700 in 
labor to install the metal roof on a sound 
wood deck, That's when Alice asked me if I 
knew how to install a metal roof. 


Read The Instructions 


I'd never done it myself. My late father 

was a sheet-metalsmith, and I'd watched and 
helped him bend and solder metal pans many 
times. But that didn't make me an authority on 
the subject. 


[r KNOW how a metal roof is installed, but 


LOOKING FOR INFORMATION on sheet-metal roof 
construction, I found some old textbooks that 
my father used to learn his trade. These books 
had been published in 1916 by the International 
Textbook Company in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

A chapter in one of the books gave exquisitely 
detailed instructions and illustrations on how 
to install a soldered lock-seam metal roof. 

I also found charts for estimating the amount 
of terne metal needed, based on the number of 
square feet in the roof. 


[If there are any books in print that cover 
seamed metal roofing in enough detail, we 
haven't found them. A trip to a large library 
or the library at an architectural school will 
usually turn up early 20th century sheet-metal 
manuals, written for the trade. -- ed.] 
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Part 1: The Carpentry 


sva|HAD CONSIDERED all the repair options, 

Sjl'd read a textbook, and I'd estimated 
"jall the materials ... but the roof was 
Mistill rotten. So I tore it off. The 
metal skin went first. I was surprised 
that it had been installed with nails 
through the pans under the seams, not with 
metal cleats, as was (and still is) considered 
the superior method. 


NEXT WAS the decking. I wanted to salvage most 
of it to use on the new roof. (I'm sure OHJ 
readers know that wood is never old, it's just 
well seasoned.) This noble idea didn't work 
out. Old 1x6 pine full of rusty nails is just 
a little too well seasoned. The decking broke 
into kindTing when I tore it off. 


THIS BROUGHT ME to the structural (as opposed 
to ornamental) rafters. I pried them loose 
very carefully and lowered them to the ground 
in multi-rafter sections. Once all the sec- 
tions were on the ground, I placed them in the 
positions they had occupied on the roof. This 
would be my pattern for the new frame. 


I REMOVED the remaining framing members, an 
almost random array of nailers and stretchers, 
all cut to give the ornamental rafter ends and 
fascia something to hold onto. I won't des- 
cribe this puzzle in detail, but it worked 
essentially like this: Pillars held up box 
beams, to which ceiling joists were attached; 
the ornamental rafter ends were toe-nailed to 
the box beams, and a plate ran across the tops 
of the ornamental rafter ends. The structural 
rafters rested on this plate, 


TERNE METAL 


DECORATIVE 
RAFTER END 


FASCIA PANEL 


Long Live The Roof 


HE OLD ROOF demolished, my first order of 
"Tousiness was to install new ornamental raf- 

ter ends. The old rafter ends had been the 
first wood to rot, so I cut new ones out of 
pressure-treated stock. I used a saber saw with 
a long thick blade. (Shorter, thinner blades 
wandered away from perpendicular at curves.) 


AFTER INSTALLING the ornamental rafter ends and 
the 1x6 plate, I turned to the structural roof 
rafters. I was worried about exactly duplicat- 
ing the joint between the roof and the house 
siding, because I didn't want to risk removing 
any more of the brittle old siding than I al- 
ready had. This meant the new rafters had to 
match precisely the position and pitch of the 
old ones. 
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Old clapboards were temporarily removed at the joint between 
roof and siding. New ornamental rafter ends are visible here. 


The old rafters were reassembled on the ground so that new 
rafters could be test-fit to the old skeleton before installation. 


Rafter Clones 


O I COPIED the old rafters, using each old 
atter as a pattern for the new one. First 

I made the hip cut. Placing the old rafter 
and the new wood edge to edge, I extended the 
angle onto the new piece with a straight-edge, 
and made a pencil mark to guide the saw. To 
match the bevel on that cut, I simply tilted my 
circular saw blade to match the angle of the 
old cut. For the seat cut, I placed the old 
rafter on top of the new one, carefully align- 
ing them, and tracing the angle and length. 


I LEFT THE OLD RAFTERS as they are in the photo 
above so I could carefully check the fit of 
each new piece. When I was sure a new rafter 
would fit just like the old one, I'd install 
it. It worked -- my rafters lined up with the 
"ghosts" of the old framework. I installed 

new decking and put away my carpentry tools. 
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Figure 2: Installing the pans 


A ‘low-tech’ sheet-metal brake. This is 
not the way pans are bent for large jobs. 


Part 2: The Metalwork 


Y WORK AS A CARPENTER finished, it was 
I had to become 


H time to change hats. 
m\a sheet-metal worker. 


è FIGURE 1, above, shows how the terne- 


$ 


We 


After the pans are prepared, they are installed 
from the eaves, working toward the ridge. The 
turned-up side of one sheet is locked to the 
turned-down side of the next. 


TO FLASH the connection between eave and gut- 
ter in my job, I overhung the first row of 


pans, bending them over to form 
ie y a drip edge with a slight kick. 
This will keep water runoff from 
traveling up under the bottom row of metal 
roof pans; instead, it will flow into the gut- 
ter. See the photo on top of the next page. 


THE PANS ARE FASTENED to the decking with 1}-in. 


by 4-in. metal cleats. The cleats are spaced 
on 8-in. centers, and there should always be a 
cleat at the intersection of the vertical seam 
and the horizontal seam, as shown in Figure 

1 'C'. Once a row of pans is in place, the 
ends of the cleats are bent back over the nail- 
heads (Figure 2 'A'.,) The seams are then 
flattened by hammering with a wooden mallet on 
a block of wood over the seam. 


THE CLEATS and the undersides of the terne pans 
must be painted before the pieces are installed 
on the roof. (Use a brand-name metal primer.) 


MY PHOTOGRAPH above shows the altogether-too- 
labor-intensive method I used for bending the 
pans. Sheet-metal shops in Nashville wanted 
an obscenely high price to do this work, and 
since I'm rather stubborn about that kind of 
thing, I rigged up a makeshift sheet-metal 

brake, a crude replica of the device the shop 
would have used. It worked like this: The 


ss metal pans are cut, bent, and installed. 


with metal cleats 


metal sheet, painted on its underside, is 
clamped between two straight-edges (boards), 
and bent by another straight-edge (another 
board) powered by a wooden mallet. 


I FLASHED the roof connection to the side of 
the house by bending the top row of pans up and 
under the siding, as base flashing. Leftover 
terne-metal sheets were used as cap flashing, 
on the side of the house and bent over onto the 
roof. The siding was then reinstalled over it. 


There Is No Easy 
Way To Solder 


OLDERING A ROOF for the first time was for 
S an adventure roughly akin to hunting 

wild boar with a bow and arrow. The draw- 
ings from my old sheet-metal manual guided me; 
with practice, my Seams were creditable. 


Figure 3: Soldering a flat seam 


FIGURE 3 'A', above, shows how a soldered lock 
seam is supposed to look. If my seams had 
looked like this, I probably would have used 
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about six pounds of solder on 
my roof, instead of the nearly 
nine pounds I did use, 


IN FIGURE 3 'B', the soldering 
iron (a) is held against the 
seam as the solder (b) is 
touched to the hot iron and 
made to flow over and into the 
seam. Flux (zinc chloride) is 
brushed into the seam before 
the solder is applied, to help 
the solder flow into the seam. 


FIGURE 4 shows the proper way 
to solder a vertical seam. Some- 
times you have to do this on 
flashings and gutters. First, 
a drop of solder is deposited 
at (d). The seam is built up 
from there by touching the 
solder (c) to the iron (b) just 
long enough to make the solder 
flow into the seam and rest on 
the drop of solder below. The 
iron is pulled away from the 


The first row of pans is installed at the eave, fastened to the decking with metal 
cleats. The pans overhang the gutter; they will be bent down to form a drip edge. 


Figure 4 


seam before it melts the solder Pare tS 
below it. (This task, I think, ° DETTA SOS: 
is almost impossible, and I try Ws ‘ a MOR u 
to avoid it.) E k A) ha 


OR THE BENEFIT of any OHJ 
F readers who are stout- 

hearted enough to take on 
a roof soldering job, I offer 
the following hints: 


e FIRST, get two five-pound 

soldering irons and rent a pro- 
pane-fired firepot. Don't get 
one of those little charcoal 

stoves they'll try to sell you 
at the supply house. I did and 
mine didn't work. You need two 
irons so one can be in the fire 


while you work with the other. Here's the new soldered flat-seam, terne-metal roof, as seen from above. The 
Otherwise you sit on the roof connection between roof and siding is flashed and counter-flashed with terne sheets 
a lot, waiting for your iron under the clapboards. A metal roof that's installed right and well soldered will last 
to get hot, indefinitely — provided it’s kept painted. 
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Neighborhood Porches 


Old-house living is a joy, and old-neighborhood living is an even 
greater joy. Here in Nashville’s Richland/West End neighbor- 
hood, we have nearly three hundred turn-of-the-century homes, 
street trees so big you can’t put your arms around them, and 
enough architectural detail to fill a textbook. But I like the 
porches best. 

Porches do more to improve the quality of life here than 
anything else in the neighborhood. They provide a space that is 
private enough for family events (my neighbors often have sup- 
per on their porches), yet public enough so you always feel 
comfortable going up to your neighbor’s porch for a visit. When 
I’m out walking my dog, I wouldn’t think of accepting an invi- 
tation to go into someone’s house, basset hound in tow. But I’ll 
sit in a neighbor’s porch swing, visiting and scratching my dog’s 
ears at the same time. 

It makes me sad when I see an old porch neglected and rot- 
ting. I wonder how the sensibilities of the people who live there 
became so atrophied that they don’t miss the part of their lives 
crumbling away with that old porch. These people miss all the 
new babies and pets in the neighborhood. Maybe they like it 
that way. 

I am happy to say, though, that most of the homes here 
have perfectly sound porches, with perfectly friendly people on 
them from March through December. If I ever move out of my 
house or this neighborhood, it will be because I want a house 
with a bigger porch, in a neighborhood with more porches. 


— Walter Jowers 


LIGHT THE FIREPOT and heat up the irons. 
When one is hot enough to melt solder, set it 


on a brick and file off the crud. Dip it into 
the zinc chloride flux, then melt some solder 
onto the tip of the iron, put it back in the 
fire and repeat the process with the second 
iron. (You will continue to dip the irons in 
the flux whenever crud appears on the shiny 

tip of the iron. You must keep a separate sup- 
ply of clean flux to brush into a seam just be- 
fore you solder it.) 


è TAKE A HOT IRON out of the fire, hold the 
tip to the seam, and touch the 50:50 solder 
bar to the iron. The solder should flow off 
the iron, over and into the seam. Move the 
iron across the seam at a rate that lets sol- 
der flow into the seam so it looks like figure 
3 'A'. When the solder doesn't readily flow, 
switch irons. Never work a cold iron back and 
forth over a joint; the solder won't flow all 
the way into the joint. 


è REPEAT THIS PROCESS for endless hours until 
you are satisfied that the roof is waterproof. 
Then clean off all the excess flux and paint 
the roof with a good metal primer. Repaint 
every other year and you won't have to worry 
about the roof failing for a couple of hundred 
years. 


The finished job: This little side porch is so characteristic of 
early 20th-century houses. 


Epilogue 
THOUGHT I WOULD never finish soldering, but 
I I did. The rest of the job was easily com- 
pleted. I installed the new galvanized 
gutters, painted all the metal, and did the 
finish work on the fascia and moulding. 
THE PORCH is now restored to its original 1922 
condition -- or nearly. The plain wood railing 
was installed at a later date. We might re- 


move the railing someday, but it should be 
replaced with some sort of barrier, for safety. 


ALICE IS VERY HAPPY with her "new" porch. I've 
noticed her sitting on the porch a lot lately, 
content in the knowledge that she is not sur- 
rounded by rot and ruin. And now that she's 
enjoying the porch the way it should be en- 
joyed, she's found a new excitement in the 
charm and elegance of her old house. A few 
days ago she found some of the original light 
fixtures hidden in her basement. Now I am re- 
wiring the fixtures, and Alice is out buying 
brass cleaner. £ 


Besides being a student at Middle Tennessee State University, majoring 
in Historic Preservation, Walter Jowers calls himself “a freelance fixer 
of old houses.” 
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Ask OHJ 


Milk Paint Recipe 


OULD YOU please be so kind as to help me 
Weiss a recipe for the old-fashioned milk 

paint? I know it's possible to buy it ina 
can, but I'd like to mix it myself. 


--Faith E. Birkhead Hamilton, Geo. 


HERE'S A MILK PAINT RECIPE that will do the 
trick. Take 1 cup ordinary, non-fat dry milk 
powder. Dissolve the powder in just enough 
hot water to make a thick soup. Then add pig- 
ment, a little at a time, and mix thoroughly. 
(Universal tinting colors--the kind used to 
tint latex paint--will work fine.) Test the 
mixture by applying it to a piece of raw wood, 
with brush or rag. To increase the opacity, 
add more pigment; to decrease it, add more hot 
water, When you have the intensity you want, 
apply the paint while it's still warm. For an 
antique look, apply the paint full strength, 
then rub it lightly with a damp cloth as it 
dries. The opacity of the paint caught in the 
corners will contrast nicely with the lighter 
look of the rubbed areas, 


The Old Mouse Urinal? 


OU HANDLED the mongoose situation so well, I 
thought I'd seek your assistance on a some- 


what related matter. In a wooden barrel in 


my father-in-law's barn, we found a set of Doul- 
ton-Burslem china in a Jersey pattern--really 
lovely, with pansies in pink, yellow, and pale 
Unfortun- 


blue on a tracery of brown leaves. 
ately, mice had found 
the barrel first and for 
many generations (about 
50 years) used the straw 
as a home. There was 
even a nest in the tu- 
reen! To be frank, the 
dishes stink. I have 
washed them in varying 
strengths of Clorox and 
put them out in the sun. 
The dishes still smell of mouse urine and can't 
be used. Surely, someone on the staff or among 
your subscribers must have a solution. There 
has to be a chemical that will once and for all 
remove this horrible odor so that my family can 
use great-grandmother Allen's china set without 
clipping clothespins to our noses! 


--Christine Allen Fraser, Mich. 


WE HATE TO SAY IT, but it really sounds as if 
there's no hope of your ever eating off those 
dishes. You can get them clean enough to use 
them as ‘objets d'art,' but it seems as though 
the "essence" of the problem has gotten under 
the glaze. However, if you absolutely refuse 
to give up, write to the people at Mateson 
Chemical Co., 1025 E. Montgomery Ave., Dept. 
OHJ, Philadelphia, PA 19125, or call (215) 423- 
3200. Tell them OHJ suggested that you contact 
them as a last hope. 


To Treat Or Not To Treat 


UR FARM in Pepperell, Mass., dates back to 
Q sour 1720. We recently exposed the struc- 
tural wood beams; the larger ones are chest- 
nut. So far, we've done nothing to the beams 
except scrape and wash them several times. 
But I feel they're so old and dry that they 
should be treated with a wood preservative, of 
course still maintaining their antique rough- 
ness and charm. Is their any treatment that 
you suggest for the preservation of these beams? 


--Linda M. Berg Groton, Mass. 


THE OLD BEAMS you describe don't need to be 
treated with anything to protect them: They're 
indoors, out of the weather, and they've lasted 
some 260 years without any treatment. You most 
definitely don't want to use wood preservatives 
because they contain fungicides and are far too 
toxic to be used indoors. If the dry appear- 
ance of the beams is what's bothering you, you 
might want to brush on a mixture of boiled lin- 
seed oil and turpentine. This will darken the 
color of the wood, so try it first in an incon- 
spicuous place on the beams and see if you like 
the result. (You could also use a penetrating 
oil, the kind for floors; more expensive, but 
it has more predictable drying characteristics.) 


Thin-sulation 


HAVE PURCHASED an old (1840?) brick house. 
[me interior was plastered directly onto the 

brick and is in such bad repair due to leaks 
that the plaster must be removed. We want to 
use this opportunity to do some insulating. 
The house is small, and I would like to avoid 
using 2x4 studs to accept 3-in. fiberglass. 
What alternative insulation of less thickness 
would you suggest? (I also intend to use real 
plaster on rock lath as a finish.) 


--Margaret English Tomkins Cove, N.Y. 


A THIN BUT EFFECTIVE INSULATION you can use is 
rigid-foam insulation. It comes in two vari- 
eties: urethane and isocyanurate. The second 
is more expensive, but of better quality. The 
problem with both of these, however, is that 
they release toxic fumes if they should catch 
on fire. In most areas, building codes require 
that they be covered with 5/8-in. Sheetrock. 
Now, this puts a crimp in your intention to 

use real plaster on rock lath as a finish. You 
will have to see if plaster, which is fireproof, 
is considered an acceptable legal substitute 
for Sheetrock in your area. 


General interest questions from subscribers will be answered 
in print. The Editors can’t promise to reply to all questions 
personally—but we try. Send your questions with sketches or 
photos to Questions Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A 
Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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HAT IS IT about a parquet 
floor that scares off many 
do-it-yourselfers? Maybe it's 
just the word; "parquet" sounds 
fancy. The truth is, restoring 

a parquet floor is not difficult. 
Parquet is old-fashioned and 
pretty -- but it's not nearly 

as exotic as it looks. All 

those little pieces were pre- 
sawn and pre-assembled before installation. To 
replace missing pieces today, all you have to 
do is cut, glue, and nail. There's no joinery. 


THE FIRST PARQUET FLOOR we restored started 
out in terrible shape. The drawing below is 
exaggerated, but you get the idea: loose and 
warped boards, popped nails, and -- most dis- 
tressing -- lots of puzzle pieces missing from 
the intricate border. 


I SUPPOSE we would have wanted to hire someone 
to fix the floor, if our budget had allowed it. 
We would have found, however, that nobody wants 
such a small yet meticulous job. As it was, 

we tackled the job and now have some hints to 
pass along about parquet carpentry. 


Those Missing Pieces 


Te HARDEST PART is tracking down the right 
hardwoods to match missing sections. Your 
best bet is a flooring supplier that sells par- 
quet strips, 5/16-in. thick, in various wood 
species. (The center of the floor is usually 
oak; the light parts of the border, maple or 
birch; the dark woods, cherry, mahogany, or wal- 
nut.) Don't buy strip-oak flooring; it's too 
thick and it's tongue-and-grooved. 


BE AWARE that even parquet strips will be a 
slightly different size from the pieces in your 
floor, Flooring standards changed between 1900 
and 1984. Also, new pieces will always be a 
bit too thick, because your floor has eroded 
over the years and, perhaps, been sanded. 


IF THERE ARE NO flooring distributors nearby, 
find a real lumberyard that sells hardwoods. 
A yard that sells hardwood species almost sure- 


Despite missing pieces, popped nails, warped and cupped boards, 
gouges and splits, this parquet floor is not hopeless. 


Old~House Basics 


Restoring A 


ly will mill lumber to order for you. (Stay 
away from the "hobby" suppliers of hardwoods. 
They're expensive and they won't cut your lum- 
ber to order.) Buy seasoned hardwood and have 
it milled to the right width and thickness to 
match your floor. "Milling" in this sense 
means power planing and ripping as necessary. 


DON'T BE TEMPTED to stain blond wood to match 
exotic border pieces. The stain will wear 
away quickly. And you can never match the 
color of the existing wood in the floor. 


THERE IS A SOURCE for parquet pieces that 
match exactly, right down to size and patina. 
We call it "selective cannibalizing" -- taking 
pieces from behind radiators or from inside 
closets to fill in more visible areas. This 
can be more trouble than it's worth if you 
need more than a very few pieces, Think twice: 
Will that radiator always be there? Will the 
closet floor be exposed in a coming renovation? 
Fill the cannibalized areas with pieces neatly 
cut to fit -- but they don't have to be the 


Tight color. 
Cutting 


F YOU'RE rough cutting the lumber yourself, 
you'll need a table saw. A planer would come 
in handy, too. If you 
have bought the wood 
already cut to approx- 
imate width and thick- 
ness, all you really 
need is a mitre box, a 
backsaw, and a hand- 
Shee To duplicate 
order pieces, use an 
existing piece of wood 
as a pattern. Set up 
the mitre box as shown 
for repetitive cuts, 
with a stop block to 
set the correct length 
of each piece. If you 
own a table saw and have many pieces to cut, 
save time by setting up a simple jig on the 
table saw, as shown below. 


IF YOU INTEND to power-sand the whole floor 
after repairs are made, the thickness of the 
new pieces is less crucial, The sanding will 
bring down the level. 
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Illustrations by Jonathan Poore 


Parquet Floor 


Installing New Pieces 


A TRIAL FITTING of your new pieces. Some 

will have to be trimmed in width, using a 
plane. Use a sharp chisel to square up the 
opening and to clean edges of surrounding wood 
pieces of varnish and dirt. 


IT'S NOT EASY to match new pieces to the sur- 
face level of the old floor. As you get close 
to flush, you'll 
probably begin scuf- 
fing the old wood 
surrounding the patch. 
This is true whether 
you use a scraper, 
plane, sandpaper, or 
a belt sander. 


PLANE TOWARDS CENTER 


THE ANSWER IS sharp 
tools. Work slowly 
and carefully. A dull tool requires force, and 
that causes tearing (rather than cutting) of 
the grain. If you force the tool, you'll slip, 
scratching or gouging old wood nearby. 


AMERICAN PARQUET FLOORS (ca. 1875-1925) were 
usually pre-assembled on a cloth backing. You 
may still find this backing under the parquet. 
Leave it intact, as it gives the glue something 
to grab. Glue down replacement pieces with 
plain white or yellow carpenter's glue. 


ALL BUT the tiniest pieces should be nailed 
down also, following the existing nailing pat- 
tern of the floor. Use parquet 
nails; these are similar to fin- | FiWi6K 
ishing nails, but shorter and a NAIL 
bit stubbier to hold the thin 
parquet to the subfloor. Buy 
them at a flooring dealer or a 
well stocked building supplier. 


IF THE NAIL is going near the 
edge of a piece of wood, pre- 
drill for it to avoid split- 

ging. This means ALL nail holes in small bor- 
der pieces should be pre-drilled. 


General Repairs 


THER REPAIRS are much the same as those you 

would make on any wood floor. You have to 
be especially careful working with parquet, 
because it is so thin. 


WARPED BOARDS can be persuaded flat with a few 
well placed parquet nails. Slightly cupped 
boards should be nailed securely and sanded or 
planed flush. Replace badly damaged boards. 


SMALL GOUGES and splits can be filled with lin- 
seed-oil glazing putty, tinted to the finished 
color of the wood, or with a mixture of sawdust 
and white glue. Don't use "plastic wood," It 
shrinks, it is hard, and it will pop. 


ANOTHER OPTION for getting rid 
of gouged boards is so obvious, 
you might not think of it. Turn 
them over. We had eight small 
center boards in a row that had 
been deeply scratched. They 
were loose anyway, so we pried 
them up and flipped them. A 
caution: Prying up an old board 
without first removing nails 
will splinter the back face of the board. So 
chisel around the nail head to expose it, then 
pull the nail with wire cutters or pliers. 


BEFORE SCRAPING -- and certainly before machine- 
sanding -- go over the entire floor, looking 
for loose boards and 
[= popped nails. (Any 
RNS | loose boards will get 
; <<! caught by sanders or 
SECURE BOARDS planes.) Set all 
BEFORE SANDING nails below the sur- 
TO AyYo|D_THIS face with a nailset. 
On a large floor, this 
step will drive you 
crazy, but it's worth 
it. Otherwise, you'll have constellations of 
shiny nail heads. Nail down all loose boards. 


Before Finishing 


F THE WHOLE FLOOR is to be sanded, do it now 

before filling nails holes, Machine-sanding 
a parquet floor is meticulous and time- 
consuming work -- and it's risky: The parquet 
veneer was only 5/16-in. thick when it was 
installed. Check the current thickness of the 
floor before you take heavy sanders to it. See 
"Sanding A Parquet Floor," OHJ November 1980. 


THE FIRST TIME we restored a parquet floor, we 
filled each nail hole individually. It was a 
small room, but even so, our knees ached for 
days. We've since used Benjamin Moore's Paste 
Filler, Use it right from the can, brushing 
it over the floor. Let it sit for a few min- 
utes, according to the label. Then wipe it 
off, buffing it hard with a soft cloth. This 
step will fill the pores of the wood and fill 
all nail holes, It changes the color of the 
wood only slightly, adding a mellow yellow 
glow to very light woods. 


OF COURSE, you can use this all-over filler 
only on floors that have had the finish re- 
moved, If you are repairing a floor where the 
old finish remains, you will have to fill each 
nail hole individually. Use linseed-oil glaz- 
ing putty colored with a bit of stain or oil 
pigment. Stuff it into nail holes with your 
index finger and wipe. 


YOU SHOULD NOT walk on a floor that has no 
finish on it. If you are working on refinish- 
ing a floor over a period of days, protect 
naked areas from scuffs by laying down rosin 
paper, available at a building supply house. 


PICKING A FLOOR FINISH is the subject of an- 
other article. (See OHJ, May 1981.) Unless 
the floor is in very good shape, several coats 
of a penetrating oil finish looks better than 

a glossy varnish or polyurethane finish. Gloss 
calls attention to faults. Bal 
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in OHJ 
Despite the 
company’s relatively small size, they ap- 
pear to be the best source of domestic- 
ally produced epoxies for restoration 


We’ve mentioned Abatron 
several times in the past. 


use. Now Abatron has a kit for 
strengthening and filling rotted or se- 
verely weathered wood. The 5-can 
Wood Restoration System contains 
LiquidWood (a two-part wood impreg- 
nating consolidant), WoodEpox (two- 
part adhesive paste filler), and Abosolv 
(the solvent for LiquidWood and 
WoodEpox). 

LiquidWood, with a viscosity about 
like that of motor oil, is for impregnat- 
ing deteriorated or weathered wood. 


iron Hardware 


Harvey Brotman, himself a black- 
smith for ten years, has just introduced 
an interesting line of European wrought- 
iron hardware. The collection currently 
consists of door-latch sets and escutch- 
eon plates. All pieces are treated with a 
special patinating process, called Sher- 
ardise Patine, which enhances the finish 
and resists corrosion. ‘Sherardizing’ is a 
thin zine-alloy coating process which in- 
volves heating the hardware in an air- 
free chamber laden with zinc dust. 

The hardware is especially appropri- 
ate for houses of French, Spanish, or 
Mediterranean influence. Their new cat- 
alog is hot off the press and can be ob- 
tained by sending $2 to The Brotman 
Forge, PO Box 511, Dept. OHJ, Han- 
over, NH 03755. (802) 295-6393. 


The more porous the wood, the further 
the consolidant soaks into it. Once 
brushed or poured on, LiquidWood 
hardens inside the wood, making it 
impervious to moisture, decay, and in- 
sects, while strengthening the wood. 

WoodEpox often is used as a follow- 
up to LiquidWood, serving as a filler, It 
can be used to fill in areas where wood 
has decayed away or is missing. It can 
be sanded or painted just like wood. 

As a kit, the Wood Restoration 
System might prove handy for consol- 
idating and filling damaged wood such 
as window sills or exterior decoration. 
Epoxies are very useful where the cost 
of duplicating the original piece would 
be greater than that of the epoxies. The 
5-pint kit is $52, 5-quart kit is $82, and 
the 5-gallon size is $205. A 15% dis- 
count is available to OHJ readers on any 
of the kits until February 29th. A high- 
ly descriptive catalog is available for the 
Restoration System and other epoxies 
and compounds by writing to Abatron, 
141 Center Drive, Dept. OHJ, Gilberts, 
IL 60136. (312) 426-2200. 


Not long ago, I visited an old building 
being forced into a new use. On a stair 
being demolished I noticed a small trian- 
gular brass plate nailed into each corner 
— where the tread, riser, and stringer all 
meet to collect dirt. A little research 
later revealed that they are called, aptly, 
‘dust comers’. Besides being decorative, 
they make it easier to sweep the stairs. 

Now I hear Urban Archeology here in 
New York purchased a stash of about 
1,000 of these little corners from a 
scrap-metal yard that had purchased the 
remaining inventory of a brass stamping 
plant in Buffalo. They’re lightweight 
with an embossed design pressed into 
their surfaces. A round-headed nail or 
pin is supplied to hold each one in 
place; it makes a very small hole. 

They sell for $1 each, plus $.50 post- 
age for every five ordered. These as well 
as other hard-to-find architectural items 
are available from Urban Archaeology, 
Dept. OHJ, 137 Spring Street, New 
York, NY 10012. (212) 431-6969. 


Restoration Products by Larry Jones fie 


Self-Stick 
Drywall Mesh Tape 


Since the two articles on basic plaster 
repair appeared, I’ve gotten several let- 
ters about the new self-adhesive glass 
mesh for taping. (See “What’s Possible 
In Plaster Restoration,” Nov. 1983, and 
“Making the Perfect Drywall Patch,” 
December 1983.) | 

Although I prefer fiberglass mesh 
tape to standard paper tape, I consider 
the stickiness an unnecessary ‘improve- 
ment.’ Self-adhesive tape is more expen- 
sive, comes in a smaller box (12 yds.), 
and tempts the amateur dry waller to lay 
it directly on the crack or joint without 
a bedding layer of compound. 

Fiberglass mesh tape has two advan- 
tages. Because it is a mesh, it will bed 
more easily and it will lay flat. Also, it 
has greater potential for expansion and 
contraction than paper tape, making it 
ideal for taping cyclical cracks. 

For most uses, however, it is unnec- 
essary for the tape to be sticky. For 
example, the first step in taping a dry- 
wall joint is to fill the joint with com- 
pound, laying a bedding layer in and 
around the joint. The tape is then press- 
ed into the compound. The procedure 
is the same for taping the joint between 
existing plaster and a drywall patch. 

The self-adhesive tape begs to be sim- 
ply stuck over a joint, with compound 
added on top of it. You won’t get as 
neat or permanent a joint that way. 

The self-adhesive drywall tape is the 
easiest type to use over small cyclical 
cracks in plaster. That’s a good applica- 
tion for it. Even here, though, it’s not 
so hard to bed the tape once you’ve got 
the hang of it. If you’re going to lay in 
a stock of one kind of drywall tape, 
make it fiberglass mesh — without the 
adhesive, It’s more versatile than paper 
tape and cheaper than the sticky stuff. 


— P. Poore 
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Well, here it is wintertime again. 
You’re probably beginning to see those 
advertisements for home energy-saving 
gadgets. We’ve had many queries from 
readers about products such as the ‘dry- 
er heat saver’, a device that, once at- 
tached to your clothes dryer’s hose, 
gives you the option to vent heat into 
your house instead of outdoors, At first 
glance, it sounds good: Make use of 
all that warm air that’s being blown into 
the backyard. And maybe the extra 
humidity will help with winter dry skin, 
and preserve the furniture as well. 

We asked Ron DiDonno, a Brooklyn 
architect and teacher of design and 
Life-support Systems, what his opinion 
is on these devices. 

Here’s his reply: 

The device is advertised as being able 
to recover 20,000 BTUs each time the 
dryer is used. Assuming you use it five 
to seven times per week, you might save 
about 1-1% gallons of heating oil per 
week (or the equivalent in natural gas 
or electricity). Basically, that’s an insig- 
nificant saving in winter, might be min- 
imally helpful in spring or fall, and is of 
course no use in the summer. Fre- 
quency of dryer use has a lot to do with 
the payback period. 


Clothes Drier—Humiditier ? 


Then there are some potential draw- 
backs, aside from money. Some humid- 
ity, say, 40% or less, is desirable for 
comfort in the winter. However, excess 
humidity can be a real disaster at other 
times of the year. Whether increased 
humidity is a good thing or a bad thing 
depends on where you live, the climate 
and relative humidity, and the tightness 
of your house. 

Excess humidity indoors can lead to 
a variety of serious problems, most 
of them relating to condensation. If the 
windows in your house uniformly sweat 
throughout the winter, you probably 
have too much humidity indoors. If 
your dryer is gas, that poses another 
concern. Venting gas-dryer ex- 
haust into the house can be dangerous, 
increasing the level of carbon mon- 
oxide indoors. In some states, such a 
set-up would be considered an unvented 
space heater, and therefore illegal. 

The devices usually have a filter of 
sorts. But based on my experience 
with furnace filters, I think that a sig- 
nificant amount of fine lint particles 
would manage to get through and settle 
on everything in the house. People with 
dust allergies -- look out! 


All in all, the use of such ‘energy- 
saving devices’ and retrofitted gadgets 
should be considered carefully — before 


you invest your money. If in doubt 
about any energy-saving equipment or 
schemes, consult your state energy of- 
fice for unbiased answers. Check out 
the mountain of available books on 
energy conservation. Purchase or bor- 
row a humidistat and see just what the 
humidity is in your house in winter. 
Consider the payback period for invest- 
ment. (Even if the device saves some 
money, how long will it take before the 
amount it saves pays you back for what 
you spent on the device itself?) Most 
gadgets won’t stand up to close scru- 
tiny. Perhaps a better energy saving 
can be had by locating your dryer in a 
place where it doesn’t suck heat out of 
your house. 


Copper Shingles 


Copper shingles clad the roof of John 
and Susie Stone’s 1904 house in Wash- 
ington. The Mount St. Helens eruption 
sped up the formation of a rich patina 
on the copper shingles. 


Zappone Manufacturing of Spokane, 
Washington, has recently introduced a 
line of interlocking copper shingles and 
accessories. The company believes they 
are ideal for reroofing and rehabilitation 
projects, as much as for new construc- 
tion. While not a copy of the early 
pressed-metal shingles found on many 
turn-of-the-century houses, this design 
does blend sympathetically with older 
houses which may have had shingle 
roofs. The roofing system is designed 
for trouble-free installation, even by 
roofers who have not installed a copper 
roof before. (In fact, Joe Zappone sug- 
gests that installation is easy enough 
for an adventurous homeowner.) Com- 
plete instructions and technical assis- 
tance are provided to assure a successful 
application. 

The shingles have a unique design, 
using embossing and a cupped surface to 
create light play and give them enough 
strength to be walked on without dam- 
age. The ten-ounce weight used in the 
shingles makes them lighter and more 
economical to purchase and install than 
the heavier copper often used for roofs. 
Their four-way interlocking channels 
and edges are designed to keep out 
moisture while allowing for thermal ex- 
pansion and contraction. 


Zappone also produces a_ half-size 
copper shingle that has all of the charac- 
teristics of their full-size shingle, except 
that it can be custom embossed at the 
plant with any symbol the customer de- 
sires. These shingles have a more verti- 
cal look, and could work well on bay 
window roofs or other steep, high-visi- 
bility applications where a more deco- 
rative look is desired. 

A noteworthy recent installation of 
Zappone’s embossed copper shingles was 
on a new building designed to house an 
outstanding Spokane landmark, a 1909 
fully restored 60-horse carousel. 

Joe Zappone estimates that the in- 
stalled cost of his shingles runs from 
$4.50 to $6 per sq.ft., or from $9,000 
to $12,000 for a 2000-sq. ft. roof. 

A color brochure and specifications 
on these copper shingles and their line 
of aluminum shingles is available free. 
The shingles can be ordered from either 
of the following locations and shipped 
anywhere in the U.S.: In the West — 
Zappone Manufacturing, Dept. OHJ, N. 
2928 Pittsburg, Spokane, WA 99207. 
(509) 483-6408. In the South & East, 
contact Hughes Manufacturing, Inc., 
Dept. OHJ, 11910 62nd St. N., Largo, 
FL 33543. (813) 536-7891. 
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If you’ve ever had occasion to visit 
Newport, Rhode Island, you probably 
recall seeing one of its premier man- 
sions, Marble House, built for Mrs. 
Vanderbilt-Belmont in 1892. To cele- 
brate the recent restoration of the beau- 
tiful little Tea House on the mansion 
grounds, I thought I would bring to the 
attention of OHJ readers the availability 
of a rather unique tea service, 

The Preservation Society of New- 
port County has commissioned the re- 
production of Mrs. Vanderbilt’s 1909 
Suffragette Tea Set. The blue-on-white 
china set includes a cup, saucer, and 
luncheon plate, all inscribed with ‘Votes 
For Women’. The set was made for use 
at a 1909 open house at the Marble 
House and was used again in 1914 at a 
second Suffragette rally held in her 
famous Chinese Tea House. 


I'll bet I have more boxes of unused 
‘historic house’ note cards than about 
anybody. You know, the kind with pic- 
tures of Independence Hall, The Alamo, 
and every other historic building I’ve 
ever visited . . . great places, boring 
cards, But I have just found the greatest 
cards ever! Although I came upon them 
while poking around in a museum shop, 
I’ve found a mail-order source. 


Dental Picks 


You don’t have to be a dentist to 
make use of this excellent set of dental 
probes. I’ve found these stainless steel 
tools indispensable for all sorts of old- 
house projects. For example, they are 
great for picking paint out of crevices in 
woodwork. They also come in handy 
for picking decorative metal hardware 
clean, Each probe is 6 in. long and a 
different shape. The rigid and springy 
points can be filed to form tiny 


scrapers. A set of four is $7.99; call 
toll-free number to find out postage. 
Buy them from U.S. General, 100 
Commercial St., Dept. OHJ, Plainview, 
NY 11803. Toll-free (800) 645-7077. 


The cost of each set is $35 plus $4 
shipping and insurance, payable by cash- 
iers check or money order to The Pres- 
ervation Society of Newport Co.,The 
Breakers, Ochre Point Ave., Attn. 
Museum Store, Dept, OHJ, Newport, 
RI 02840. All proceeds go toward res- 
toration projects on the eight properties 
administered by the Society. 


Each card is actually a photo of a 
well executed cardboard model created 
by architect Jeffery Milstein. Each rep- 
resents a traditional American architec- 
tural style. The colorful cards, cut to 
the shape of the house, have die-cut 
front doors that open, and descriptions 
of the house styles printed on the backs. 
I’ve been stingy with mine: They’re 
almost too nice to part with. 


In her studio on 16th Street in New 
York City, Bess Schuyler creates hand- 
crafted, glazed and fired portraits of 
houses, as well as iron-front and land- 
mark buildings. 

Besides producing portraits of her fa- 
vorite buildings around the country, 
Bess accepts private commissions. Her 
portraits are usually done on a %-in,.=1 
ft. scale. Her portraits of doorways are 
done at 1'%-in, scale. Prices range from 
$125 to $500. 

A portrait of your house would make 
a wonderful gift to give yourself upon 
the completion of its restoration. Fora 
color brochure contact Bess Schuyler 
Ceramics, Dept. OHJ, 246 W. 16th St., 
New York, NY 10011. (212) 255-4611. 


Picture Hooks 


Occasionally, you can find a few old 
picture hooks in antique stores (for use 
with picture mouldings), but they are 
few and far between. You can make 
your own, as described in our October 
1983 issue, But John Worden of Boston 
writes to us that Shattucks, in business 
since 1857 and one of Boston’s old- 
fashioned hardware stores, has simple 
moulding hooks, They’re S-shaped, 
brass-plated hooks, about 2 inches long, 
available in widths of 1⁄4 in. and 1 in. 
They cost $.15 ea. in person, with three 
dozen the minimum for mail order. The 
cost for three dozen is $5.40 plus $2 
shipping and handling: R.W. Shattuck & 
Co., Dept. OHJ, 444 Mass. Ave., Arling- 
ton, MA 02174. (617) 642-0114. 


Two sets of cards are available (D-1, 
D-2), all of different house styles. They 
cost $8 per box of six, available through 
the A.LA. Bookstore, Dept. OHJ, 1735 
New York Ave. NW, Washington, D.C, 
20006. Larger quantities (more than 6 
boxes) are available wholesale from 
Paper House Productions, Dept. OHJ, 
PO Box 172, Woodstock, NY 12498. 
(914) 679-7553. 
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Restorer’s Notebook 


A Stencilling Short Cut 


of years and have a short cut to share. 

(One word of caution: I use Mylar as my 
stencil--I'm not sure my tip would work well 
with other materials.) Even with the fast- 
drying paints, the drying time needed before 
you can move the stencil seems to last forever, 
especially if a large area is being worked on. 
I use a handheld blow dryer to speed up the 
drying time. It works great! 


Goes DABBLED with stencilling for a number 


Celia H. Platt 
Novato, Cal. 


Get Control Of Those Nails! 


de Chelly National Monument in Arizona has 
come up with an idea to make his job--and 
perhaps yours--a lot easier. 


Hli reny WORKER Deswood Bitsoi of Canyon 


MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL at the park had the same 
problem many of us have had at one time or 
another: how to keep nails of different sizes 
from getting mixed up. To simplify finding the 
right nail in a hurry, Deswood designed a con- 
tainer system using old one-gallon white gas 
cans (the kind that Coleman lantern fuel comes 
in). They're a ready commodity around our 


National Parks. 
G out Comer 
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Old Gas Cans 
Label Nail Size 


Optional Handle 
Wooden Box 


THE NAIL CONTAINERS were made by cutting one 
corner out of the can, painting it, and marking 
it with the nail size. Deswood then made sim- 
ple wooden boxes that hold from four to six 
cans side by side. The boxes allowed nails to 
be separated into assortments such as framing, 
finish, brads, roofing, etc. They're easy to 
carry around, plenty of nails fit into each 
can, and they take up less space than non-port- 
able bins. 


WE FOUND Deswood's tip in the Summer 1983 issue 
of Grist (vol. 27, no. 3), a quarterly publica- 
tion on practical solutions to everyday prob- 
lems. It's published by the Park Practice 
Program, a cooperative effort of the National 
Park Service and the National Recreation and 
Park Association. 


A Smooth Idea 


ETTING A SMOOTH FINISH 

on turned objects (such 

as balusters) that have 
been stripped of paint is 
something of a challenge. 
My solution to this problem 
is to use an emery cloth 
rather than fine sandpaper. 
I cut the emery cloth into 
narrow strips and then pull 
them back and forth like a 
shoeshine rag. Because of 
its fabric backing, emery 
cloth is more flexible than 
sandpaper and lasts longer 
in this application. 


Loretta Suk 
Boise, Id. 


Plastic Steel Wool 


recommended bronze wool as a good alterna- 

tive to steel wool. Here's another innova- 
tion: plastic steel wool. It's put out by 3M 
Company and can be found in most hardware 
stores and lumberyards. It leaves no messy 
residue and holds up for a long time--it is 
really great for a number of chores. 


JD: NOVEMBER 1982 "Restorer's Notebook" 


Colleen McKinnell 
Kansas City, KS 


Frozen Brushes 


IRED OF CLEANING and re-cleaning paint 
CTrrusnes when you know you're going to use 

them again very soon? Wrap them tightly 
in, aluminum foil and keep them in the freezer. 
When you're ready to use them again, just take 
them out and remove the foil. The paint, var- 
nish, or other coating material in the brush 
will still be wet and ready to use again. Be 
sure to use aluminum foil, not plastic wrap; 
some coating solvents will dissolve plastic. 
Also, the solvents will migrate through the 
plastic and affect the food in the freezer. 
Aluminum foil works best and will save having 
a dangerous can of solvent sitting around with 
a brush in it. 


Lorraine Clark 
Dallas, Texas 


Tips To Share? Do you have any hints or short cuts 
that might help other old-house owners? We'll pay $15 for 
any short how-to items that are used in this “Restorer’s Note- 
book” column. Write to Notebook Editor, The Old-House 
Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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AVE YOU NOTICED that you don't read much 

these days about retrofitting solar devices 
to old houses? The photo above demonstrates 
one reason why: Many solar panel installations 
are badly designed and create horrible eye- 
sores. Furthermore, most active solar addi- 
tions have been financial disappointments. 


WHEN A REMUDDLING involves high-tech gear, 
such as solar equipment, we call it "techno- 
logical trashing." And the above example, 
submitted by Gerald R. Mosher of Janesville, 
Wis., certainly fits that category. He writes: 
"Solar panels have popped up all over, attach- 
ing themselves to the sides of some of the 
nicest old homes. However, this ‘solar tumor' 


ws 


is the worst example I've seen." The house 
had been resided 15 years ago, and much of the 
decorative trim was removed at that time, 
Perhaps the current owner, despairing of ever 
recapturing the house's original charm and 
character, was willing to gamble on unproven 
technology. 


FORTUNATELY, because of dubious solar economics, 
we're seeing fewer examples of technological 
trashing than we were two years ago. But that 
is little consolation to the house above. It 
just sits on its corner lot, bearing reluctant 
witness to last year's fad. A 

--Clem Labine 
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BUILDINGA Å 
CIRCULAR å 
JOWER 


by Patricia Poore and Jonathan Poore 


UTTING BACK a missing tower roof is not the easiest 
restoration job -- but it is among the most dramatic! 
A tower house without its cap has a truncated look, 
as if an important part had been amputated. (In fact, 
de-cap-itated.) This is not a job for the inexperi- 
enced woodworker, but it's rarely the carpentry that stumps 
the amateur woodworker or modern carpenter. Instead, it's 
designing and laying out the cap. So we concentrate on those 
difficult aspects: describing the profile, especially if the 
roof has a bell curve; laying out rafters; finding the curve 
of nailers or sheathing. 


BUILDING A CIRCULAR TOWER is a subject that hasn't seen print 
for a long time. Having this article in hand may give 
restoration woodworkers the confidence to put back some of 
those missing tower roofs. 
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Circular 
Tower 


N THIS ARTICLE, we're 
I really talking about re- 
placing the cap only -- 
not the entire tower 
structure, Consultation with 
an engineer or architect is ad- 
vised if the tower itself is to 
be added or reconstructed, When 
the cap alone is missing, en- 
gineering consultation is op- 
tional unless the existing 
tower has unusual settlement 
or suspicious cracking. 


REMEMBER that, while most caps 
were removed to update the 
building or to avoid mainten- 
ance, a few of them were re- 
moved for structural reasons. 


THERE ARE two kinds of circular 


towers: those that extend to 
the foundation, and those that 


36 


model by 
Harry Waldemar 


are cantilevered or corbelled 
from an upper storey. The 
latter type is more likely to 
have structural problems, Al- 
ways inspect the framing care- 
fully to be sure the existing 
tower will take the weight of 
a new cap. 
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FLARED CONE 


EVERY TOWER ROOF is a little different. The 
three basic variations are the conical cap, 

the flared cone, and the bell-shaped roof with 
its curved profile. Because it's the most com- 
plex, the bell-shaped roof is discussed more 
fully in this article. Unless otherwise noted, 
the principles for laying out a curved cap can 
be applied to other circular tower shapes. 


Connect the Dots 


OU MUST FIND the height of the tower, 
Y the diameter at its base, and the shape 
of its profile. If no documentation of 
the original tower exists, use your own 
judgement. Look to other houses of the region, 
similar in style and period. Reprinted pat- 
tern books are available to educate your eye. 
The ideal way to ree the original tower 
is to measure an identical cap on a neighbor- 
hood house. If that's impossible, try to find 
an old photo of the house. From it, you can 


SCALE DRAWING 


aor 


PROFILE 
HEIGHT 


c 
DIAMETER 


FULL-SCALE 
LAYOUT 


THE NEXT STEP is to plot 
points on the scale 
drawing, which can then 
be transferred to make 
a full-scale profile 
drawing. Be sure to 
mark enough points so 
that when they're trans- 
ferred and connected, 
you'll get an accurate 
picture of the curve. 


TO SCALE IT UP, on a large piece of kraft 
paper, draw line CD actual size. Make the 
same number of equal sub-divisions along CD 
as you did on your small scale drawing. Mark 


determine both the height and profile of the 
tower. Figure its proportions by comparison 
with another element still on the house. 


out lengths 1-1, 2-2, etc., to full scale. 
Connect the dots to plot the profile curve. 
You will cut each rafter to this profile. 


HERE'S what we mean: Let's say 
the window in the old photo 
measures 1/4 in., and the cap 
is 5/8 in. tall. That means 
the height of the tower is 2} 
times the height of the window. 
(5/8 + 1/4 = 5/2 = 24) Now 
measure the actual window; if 
it's, say, 4 ft. 6 in., then 
the approximate height of the 
tower roof would have been 
ai) ft. 3 ik, 


TO USE this method with any ac- 
curacy, the photo should be a 
head-on shot without exaggerat- 
ed perspective. You must also 
use for comparison an element 
as close to the tower as possi- 
ble, to avoid being fooled by 
distortion caused by the angle 
of the photograph. 


Back in 1919, a short article in the trade journal The Carpenter reviewed the 
already-lost art of building a circular tower roof. After he bought some old 
Carpenter magazines, subscriber Steven Rowell sent us a copy of that article, 
suggesting we adapt the somewhat old-fashioned and very technical prose. 
Frankly, the editors and consultants who read the old article were confused 
by it. So we gave it to Harry Waldemar, a retired stairbuilder and consultant 
to The Old-House Journal. Two weeks later he came back to us with the 
model you see on the opposite page. It eloquently describes the construc- 


tion of the cap for a circular tower. 

We finally sat down and wrote an article to accompany the model. (On 
re-reading the old material, we note that Harry made some improvements on 
the original specifications.) Just as | assigned this article to the March issue, 
| was struck by a coincidence: Harry Waldemar was recently honored by the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters — the national trade association in Wash- 
ington, D.C., which still publishes 7he Carpenter! 


— Patricia Poore 
TO FIND the diameter of the cap 
base, measure the diameter of 
the existing part of the tower. 
Be aware that the base of the 
cap may overhang the tower walls to create a 
cornice beneath the cap. (Refer to the Design 
File on page 39 for this detail.) 


Making the Boss 


HE LARGER the diameter of the circular 

T base, the more rafters are needed, Con- 
NOW, to duplicate the profile if it's more com- 
plex than a simple cone: Start by drawing -- 
to scale -- an elevation of a cone based on 
the known diameter and height. On this eleva- 
tion, sketch in the profile by comparing it to 
the photo until your sketch looks right. Or 
scale up from actual measurements you take 
off the photo. 


sider, too, that rafters should be more 

closely spaced in a small circle. Close 
rafter spacing is necessary in a small tower to 
force the sheathing into a smooth curve. If you 
use wide spacing of rafters in a small tower, 
your roof will end up with vertical ridges, 
giving the roof unwanted "facets" instead of a 
smooth round shape. 
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TO ARRIVE at the number of rafters, draw a plan 
to scale and then sub-divide it equally into 
the approximate rafter spacing, generally 12 

to 16 inches on center, (see 
p. 39) Naturally, the rafters 
will converge as they approach 
the top of the roof. Where 

the rafters meet at the apex, 
they will bear on a wood boss. 


A BOSS is simply a cylinder, 
built up as a staved block and 
then roughly rounded off by hand. Without a 
boss, the rafter ends would have to be cut to 
fit together perfectly -- a difficult joint to 
fabricate and assemble. 


WITH BOSS 
(preferable) 


WITHOUT BOSS 
(difficult) 


THE SIZE OF THE BOSS is determined by the num- 
ber of rafters converging on it. Multiply the 
number of rafters by the thickness of each raf- 
ter (13 in.). Since the circumference of 'C! 
equals pi x D, we can find 'D', the diameter of 
the boss. For example, 16 rafters x 1} in. = 

24 in. circumference. Using the simple formula, 
you see that the diameter of the boss should be 


about 7-3/4 inches, = 24/314=D 764¢=D 


Before you actually make the boss, there are 
other framing details to consider.... 


A Crippling Discovery 


S WE SAID, the more rafters, the larger 
A the boss. Eighteen rafters require an 
8i-in. boss. Twenty 


rafters require a 9}- CRIPPLE 
in. boss. Generally, 16 to 20 
rafters is the maximum number 
that can converge without the 
boss becoming overly fat. An 
oversize boss creates a flat- 
topped tower, which may ruin 
the design of the cap. 


5 A 
RAFTERS 


TO REDUCE the size of the boss, you can run 
every other rafter full height, as shown in 
this detail of the model. Half of the rafters 
from the base run up only as far as a piece of 
horizontal blocking, or cripple. The height at 

7 which the cripples 
should be installed is 
the point at which the 
rafters converge to 
one-half the original 
rafter spacing. (8 in. 
for 16-in. o/c spacing) 
At that point, elimin- 
ating every other raf- 
ter brings the spacing 
back to what it was at 
the base. Note that 
the cripples should be 
cut to match the curve 
of the roof. 
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Cutting Curves 


EFORE you make final cuts on the rafters, 
design the connection between rafters 
and sill. The sill diameter equals the 


diameter of the —— 

tower framing. (Indi- Ss 
= ———— N 

ax SS 

STAGGER. SILL 


vidual cornice details 
JOINTS 


y 


"| 


will determine the de- 
sign of this joint.) 
The sill can be made 
up of solid wood or layers of plywood. In 
either case, it should be the equivalent of a 
double sill with all joints staggered. 


THE FINAL SIZE of the rafters depends on the 
height and pitch of the roof, live and dead 
loads, and location and 
depth of cuts. Be sure to 
use wood of sufficient 
width so that after it's 
cut to shape there is 
still material left for 
adequate strength. (Ex- 
aggerated curves require 
deeper cuts in rafters.) 
One way to avoid making 
deep cuts is to add look- 
outs to form the flare at the bottom. Lookouts 
are an alternative for both bell-shaped roofs 
and conical roofs with an eave flare. 


++ — wip AFTER all framing de- 
Boss tails have been decid- 
ed, the rafters can be 
cut. Using the kraft- 
paper layout discussed 
earlier, mark and cut 
the first rafter pro- 
file -- but leave both 
ends long to be cut 
later. Use the first 
rafter to mark the 
| DIAMETER. | second rafter. After 
you've cut the pro- 
files out, lay them on the floor as shown here 
to mark the boss cut and the seat cut. 


ONCE YOU'VE CUT these rafters accurately, use 
one as the pattern to mark out the other raf- 
ters. One short rafter (those that end at a 
cripple) can also be 
made as a pattern. Note 
that a bird's mouth 

is optional unless the 
cap has a low pitch. 


IF YOU CAN, pre-cut the 
rafters in the shop on 
a band saw. If the 
curves aren't too ex- 
aggerated, it's possi- 
ble to cut them with a 
portable circular saw. 


HEIGHT 


OUTWARD 
THRUST 


ASSEMBLE the tower cap framing according to 
accepted roof-framing practice. (You'll need 
to temporarily support the apex during assem- 
bly, as with conventional roof framing.) You 
might assemble the cap in the shop to be lift- 
ed into place, or you might build it in place 
on top of the building. In the latter case, a 
trial fitting of pieces in the shop is strongly 
recommended. BI 


next month 


PART 2: SHEATHING 
A CIRCULAR TOWER ROOF 


March 1984 


FRAMING A 
CIRCULAR 


OR. STAVED) 


FULL HEIGHT 
RAFTERS 


FOR. ADDITIONAL 
FLARE AND 
DEEPER CORNICE 
PROTECTION 
ADD LOOKOUTS 
JO RAFTERS 


CRIPPLES 
(BLOCKING) 


FULL WIDTH OF 
RAFTER BEFORE 
CUTTING PROFILE 


PROJECTION 
OPTIONAL LOOKOUT 


XAMIPLE: AFTERS 
p sect " [2" TO |@"% 
IG RAFTERS x 1%" = 24 AT CRIPPLES 


ZÆ CIRCUMFERENCE = T D 


RAFTERS 
ow E IZ" TO Ie % 
r An AT SILL 
14" =D (APPROX. DIA) 


JONATHAN POORE 1784 


FINDING SIZE OF BOSS TOWER. ROOF FRAMING PLAN 
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ibe ge A SUCCESSFUL multi-color (polychrome) 
paint job is harder than it seems. Those of 
us brought up in the era of "white is right" are 
not trained to handle color. Both the choice of 
colors, and where to place them for pleasing 
effect, pose creative challenges. In this 
article, we'll look at some of the basic prin- 
ciples of color placement.* 


DESCRIBING HOW TO CREATE inspired polychrome is 
like explaining how to create an oil painting. 
There's no substitute for artistic instinct and 
years of practice. Nevertheless, there are some 
guidelines to help novices--and most of us are 
new at this. Guideline #1 is: start simple! 

If you keep it simple, you're less likely to 

get a rude surprise. 


jt py STRIVES for "harmony" in a color 
scheme. But this is a highly subjective 
criterion. The dictionary tells us that har- 
mony is "an arrangement of color that is pleas- 
ing to the eye," Not very helpful. Still, 
there is agreement as to what pleases most eyes. 


MOST UNSUCCESSFUL polychrome schemes fail be- 
cause the colors used are too bright, and the 
contrast between adjacent colors is too great, 
One way to avoid too-bright colors is to stick 
to the "historic" paint lines, such as those 
from Benjamin Moore or Fuller-O'Brien. These 
colors are greyed enough so that they create 

a restful effect. It's easier to find historic 
colors for exterior use than it is to find the 
lighter shades you need for interiors. However, 
you can find greyed colors for both interiors 
and exteriors (without the historic names) in 
the custom-mix color systems available from 
several paint manufacturers. 


Principles Of Color Placement 


ONE OF THE FOLLOWING guidelines are meant to 

be rigid rules, Many successful polychrome 
schemes ignore one or more of these principles. 
However, these guidelines to color placement 
can help make your first multi-color paint job 
go a bit more smoothly: 


1 Breaks between colors are used to enhance 

* and highlight architectural components. This 
doesn't mean merely making them "look pretty," 
but rather using color to clarify the role and 
relationship of the architectural elements. 


* Illustrations of exterior paint colors, 1820 to 1920, 
will be found in the book, "Century Of Color," by Roger 
Moss. Look for it in your bookstore, or on the Order 
Form on page 236. 


he Art Of Color Placement 


With the resurgent interest in 19th-century decorating, multi-color paint schemes are becoming 
more popular — both inside and out. But badly done polychrome is worse than none at all. 
This introductory article provides some basic guidelines for effective color layout. 


Caution: Color intensity appears greater 
*when seen on a large surface as compared 
Similarly, the ap- 


2 


with a small color chip. 
parent contrast between two colors is greater 
when viewed on a large scale than it is between 
color chips. 


Avoid violent contrasts. Stark contrasts 
*render one portion glaringly prominent and 
detract from architectural unity. 
4 Use transition colors to buffer high-contrast 
* areas. For example, if you want to use bur- 
gundy mouldings in a room with white walls, the 
two colors by themselves present.too high a 
contrast. One possible solution: Transition 


bands of warm grey and dusty rose between the 
white and the burgundy. 


5 Avoid excessive highlighting of small arch- 

*itectural elements, incising, etc. You run 
the risk of a choppy polka-dot effect, rather 
than a harmonious architectural whole. 


6 In general, projecting elements should be 

è painted in lighter colors, and recessed ele- 
ments in darker colors. That way, you are 
working with the natural light-and-shadow ef- 
fects, rather than against them. 
7 A bright or strongly contrasting accent 

* color can be used effectively in SMALL 


amounts; for example, as a stripe, or accent on 
a chamfer or putty line. 


8 Don't automatically break color at the edge 
*of a moulding. Sometimes, bringing an ad- 
jacent color up over the first plane in a 
moulding can help knit the parts together, and 
helps avoid a static, predictable appearance. 


9 Changes of color should take place at changes 
*of plane. Changes in color or value suggest 
shadow, which occur naturally at plane breaks, 


10 In general, it's best to have darker colors 
*at the bottom and lighter colors at the top 
of an architectural element. 


This arrangement 
avoids a top-heavy appearance. 


11 If two adjacent colors don't harmonize, try 
* mixing a little of Paint A into Paint B, 
and vice versa. This trick often helps relate 

the two colors, 


12 For all the above reasons, it's virtually 

* impossible to predict the ultimate effect 
of any polychrome scheme. Therefore, before 
committing yourself, paint a small section of 
the house, room, or wall in the proposed color 
and evaluate the result. 


d a 
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1. A simple but pone series showing color transition: The darkest 2. The pleasing transitions in scheme (1) are enhanced by adding an 
color is used in the cove; a lighter trim color abuts the rap wall and asymmetrical accent — a light trim color with a high-contrast stripe — 
ceiling paint. Intermediate values are placed between the dark and in the picture moulding, drawing the eye towards the frieze. 


light trim colors. It runs symmetrically from light to dark to light. 
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3. Here, by repeming the ceiling color in the cove, it appears that the 4. An unsuccessful treatment. The mouldings are painted in high- 
ceiling passes behind the two ceiling mouldings; visually, the cove be- contrast colors, making them stand out too prominently against the 
longs to the ceiling rather than the wall. The frieze is framed, making background color. Such high-contrast schemes are jarring. Using 


it the center of interest. Also, projecting moulding gpianes have received bands of transition color, as in the other examples, can help soften the 
the lightest trim colors, enhancing the effect of light and shadow. harsh effect of using high-contrast color accents. 
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1. A “light and shadows” treatment: three 
values of the same hue are used to enhance 
natural lighting. Lightest value is used on 
the raised seep. the mouldings; darkest 
value is used in the recesses. 


hal eee 


rr 


ae eee 


2. A more complex version of the “light 
and shadows” theme uses two colors — and 
two values of each color. The second color 
adds more highlights, but the four shades 
relate closely so there’s a unified effect. 


3. A typically unsuccessful two-color job: 
Someone grabbed a can of high-contrast 
accent paint and applied it to every pro- 
jection. The accented areas stand out in 
high relief — visually breaking up the door. 


The color layout on the left door works with the architecture; 
the one on the right door does not. Let’s examine why: 


a On the left, the dark value placed on the sill and plinth block 
gives the composition a base. The door on the right seems 
without foundation. 

s On the left, the medium-dark value on the pilaster suggests 
a substantial post that can support the weight above. On the 
right, the pilaster blends into the door and disappears. 

* On the left, the entablature is handled well: Its own base 
is dark, the flat fascia is light, and the underside of the cornice 
moulding is ‘shadowed’ with a dark shade. On the right, the 
unbroken dark value of the entablature is top-heavy. 

a On the left, the play of light and dark values emphasizes 
real highlights and shadows: Raised panels and mouldings are 
light to enhance their projection; recesses are darker values; the 
slender red accents don’t isolate the mouldings. On the right, 
the dark value on the raised panels contradicts their projection. 
Also, the high contrast of the trim color isolates elements. 


We should emphasize that in all the illustrations on these 
pages, color has been used diagrammatically. Red and black 
(and their shades and tints) were the only colors available to usin 
this issue. But the same points could be made with any two or 
three harmonizing colors. Rather than suggesting color schemes, 
we are diagramming how proper placement of colors and values 
can complement architectural detail. 

We're aware that many excellent colorists whose “color 
intuition” is finely honed will blanch at the apparent rules given 
on these pages. They’d be right to point out that the best 
schemes often break the rules. But we are not suggesting that 
these basic principles be considered hard-and-fast rules. These 
pages are merely a primer on “how to begin to think about” 
using color well. I pagto new to polychrome, use them to 
guide you through your first projects. fh 
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Restorer’s Notebook me" 


Grinding Off Paint 


HAVE TRIED numerous chemical cleaners and 

strippers to remove multiple layers of paint 

from cast-iron hardware. But the quickest 
way I've found to remove the paint is with a 
wire brush wheel mounted on a bench grinder. 
The cast iron can take a good amount of pres- 
sure against the wire wheel without sustaining 
any damage to the casting. Once the item has 
been completely cleaned, either varnish, enamel 


paint, or a clear lacquer finish can be applied. 


THIS SAME CLEANING METHOD can also be used 
with certain pieces of brass hardware. But 
there's an important warning: A far more deft 
touch is required to avoid permanent surface 
damage. I've found that a well-frayed wire 
wheel serves the purpose, as long as it's used 
at a reduced rate of speed. 


| Wayne T. McCabe 
| Newton, N.J. 


New Rope Retainers 


REPLACEMENT for those frequently missing 
FR netai rope retainers in double-sash win- 

dows can be easily fashioned from 3/4-in. 
plastic pipe. Start by cutting off a small 
length of pipe--usually 5/8 in., but this will 
vary with the depth of the hole in the sash. 
Cut out a }-in. strip of pipe, using a coping 
saw. Drill a hole for 
the sash cord into the 
wall of the pipe, oppo- 
site the open strip and 
approximately j in. 
from the end of the 
pipe. File smooth the 
edges of the hole. 


window stile 


sash cord 


1/4-in. hole 
plastic pipe 


TO INSTALL, thread the 
sash cord through the 
hole and knot it inside 
the pipe. The open 
section of the pipe 
creates a spring effect 
that enables the pipe to be squeezed together 
and pushed into the sash hole. 


cut out 


I'VE MADE quite a few of these rope retainers 
for my old house, and they work more satisfac- 
torily than nails or just tying a huge knot. 


John Younger 
Columbus, Ohio 


Drywall Screws 


ISPOSE of your slot-headed wood screws and 

replace them with phillips-head "drywall" 

screws. The number 6 size comes up to 
about 2 in. long and is useful for joining all 
sorts of things, especially wood-to-wood where 
finishing will cover the head. Number 8 screws 
are available to at least 3-in. length and 
have wonderful capabilities. We even use them 
instead of nails for precise toe-nailing: The 
stud never moves. 


THE SCREWS are designed for use with a special 
variable-speed electric driver, but we have 

run in thousands with a conventional 3/8-in. 
variable-speed reversible drill, In our area, 
only the stores that cater to real tradespeople 
carry these, so boxes of drywall screws (par- 
ticularly five-pound boxes or 1000-count boxes) 
have become a litmus test for "real" building- 
supply stores! 


Harvey Sachs 
Cranbury, N.J. 


New Life For Old Vents 


ERE'S A MONEY-SAVING TIP on how to rescue 

a steam-radiator vent that appears to be 

ready for the scrap heap. Remove the vent 
from the radiator--hand power should work. 
Place it in a pot of water 
(4 inches deep). Add three 
tablespoons of baking soda 
for each vent you're clean- 
ing. Bring the water to a 
boil and then simmer for 20 
to 30 minutes. (Don't let 
the water boil away, or you 
will get baking soda stuck 
on everything.) Remove the 
vent and rinse thoroughly. 
This procedure should remove 
enough of the hard-water deposits in the vent 
for it to start working properly again. Try 
it; baking soda's a lot cheaper than new vents! 


Tom St. Thomas 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Cleaning Oil Paintings 


OST PAINTINGS--but not prints--can be 

cleaned of grime, grease, and smoke by 

using half an onion, Gently rub the cut 
side of the onion over the painting surface. 
When the onion surface gets dirty, just slice 
it off and continue cleaning. 


AN ARTIST who restores old paintings told me 
about this trick; he's used it to clean paint- 
ings for many art museums. I was hesitant to 
do it, but finally tried it out on an old (but 
inexpensive) oil painting. Much to my delight, 
the dark grey sky got brighter--it was a blue 
sky with rays of sunshine! No, the painting 
does not smell like an onion. One caution, 
however: Test the method on a small area first 
and make sure no color comes off with the dirt. 


Mary A. Sharp 
Oklahoma City, Ok. 


Tips To Share? Do you have any hints or short cuts 
that might help other old-house owners? We’ll pay $15 for 
any short how-to items that are used in this “Restorer’s Note- 
book” column. Write to Notebook Editor, The Old-House 
Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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ESIDES ITS DECORATIVE APPEAL, ceramic tile 

has such attributes as durability, ease of 
maintenance, abrasion and heat resistance, and 
a hygienic, easily cleaned surface. Looking at 
the tile in their old houses, many homeowners 
feel that tile work is beyond their abilities. 
That's because really well-done installations 
are almost always the work of apprentice- 
trained tile masons -- not do-it-yourselfers. 
Nevertheless, many old-house owners have in- 
herited good tile work that's simply very 
dirty or that has deteriorated grout joints -- 
particularly in the bathroom. Extensive re- 
pointing of tile is better left to a skilled 
mason. But common repointing jobs are well 
within the grasp of old-house owners. There's 
nothing mysterious about cleaning and grouting. 


Cleaning Glazed Tiles 


IPING GLAZED TILES with a damp sponge and 

rubbing them dry after each use will keep 
mildew and dirt from building up. For period- 
ic routine maintenance, clean tiles with a damp 
cloth and an all-purpose cleaner such as Mr. 
Clean, Top Job, Fantastik, or Lestoil. If you 
have hard water, a commercial tile cleaner such 
as Tilex, or a 50/50 mix of white vinegar and 
water, will remove deposits. (Rarely, old glazes 
can be damaged by vineger, so test first.) 


FOR HEAVY-DUTY CLEANING, use a non-abrasive 
household scouring agent (Ajax Liquid, Liquid 
Comet, or Bon Ami) with a sponge, or an all- 
purpose cleaner with a nylon scouring pad. 
Rinse and wipe dry. 


TO CLEAN a really neglected surface, the 
Ceramic Tile Institute recommends this four- 
step poultice-type method. First, coat the 
tile with an undiluted neutral soap (Fels- 
Naptha or an animal-fat soap will work well). 
Allow this to dry and stand for several hours. 
Next, mix additional soap with warm water and 
wet down the tile. While the surface is wet, 
sprinkle with scouring powder, then scrub with 
a stiff brush. With a sponge or a squeegee 
and lots of water, wash the tile surface to 
thoroughly remove the soap. Dry the surface 
with a turkish towel. 


Cleaning Unglazed Tiles 


HE ROUTINE CLEANING methods listed above for 

glazed tiles will work on unglazed tiles as 
well. For heavy-duty cleaning, spread a paste 
of scouring powder and water over the tiles and 
let sit for five minutes. Scrub into surface 
with a scrub brush, rinse, and wipe dry. The 
poultice method may also be used. (See Resto- 
ration Products, p. 50, for other heavy-duty 
tile cleaners.) 


BLEACH IS AN EFFECTIVE stain remover and gener- 
al brightener for unglazed tiles. Combine 
bleach and very hot water, let stand, then rinse 
and wipe dry. A good mildew remover for both 
glazed and unglazed tile is a mixture of one 
quart Clorox, three quarts water, three ounces 
tri-sodium phosphate (TSP, an industrial soap), 
and one ounce of detergent. Scrub the mixture 
into the surface. Follow with a scouring pow- 
der, then rinse thoroughly and dry. 


Old~House Basics 


Renewing Old 


ALTHOUGH THEY ARE a last resort, acids can 
sometimes be used to clean severely neglected 
tiles. Because they are dangerous to handle 
and can extensively damage grout and glazes, 
acids should generally not be used by homeown- 
ers. Test patches should always be done to 
determine effectiveness and harshness of chemi- 
cals. Some newer glazed tiles are acid resis- 
tant, but only to weak acids. Sulfamic acid 
can be used on unglazed tile, as it will not 
deteriorate grout and does not give off danger- 
ous fumes. (Grout must always be pre-wetted 
before acid is applied.) DO NOT use muriatic 
acid, It's dangerous to handle, gives off tox- 
ic fumes, and is highly corrosive. 


THE BEST ADVICE we can give is to try gentle 
cleaning methods first. Work up to stronger 
methods cautiously. Very old tile and mortar 
(grout) joints, especially those neglected for 
years, have suffered abuse in bathroom condi- 
tions. Also, remember that "clean" is a rela- 
tive term; you may never be able to make old 
tile work look like new. 


Repointing Old Tiles 


IRST DETERMINE how much work 

done. Regrouting won't help 
become loose, that are damaged, or that are 
subject to recurring structural movement. If 
a majority of the grout is missing or loose, 
it's probably a good idea to repoint all of it. 
(You may want professional help in this case.) 
Digging out hard, firmly attached grout will 
inevitably result in damage to the tiles, so 
try to keep as much of the original grout as 
possible. A slight difference in color between 
new grout and old may be tolerable if it means 
leaving intact old grout alone. (Mineral oxide 


needs to be 
tiles that have 


tints are available from tile suppliers if you 
need to match grout color -- but it's tricky.) 


Loose grout can be easily removed with a dental pick. 
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by Larry Jones 


Bathroom Tile 


Removing Old Grout 


W GROUT WILL FAIL in short order and look 

as bad as the old if joints are not properly 
prepared. New grout must bond to existing 
grout and tiles. This requires removing loose 
grout, clearing the joints out to a depth of 
at least 1/8 in., and forming a flat-bottom 
trench. Loose grout is easily picked out of 
joints with dental picks. (See OHJ Jan/Feb 1984, 
p. 32.) You will also need a hand-held grout 
saw. It's simply a handle that holds a carbide 
blade. (See p. 51 for sources.) Be careful 
about using metal tools, as they can leave 
marks and chip the tile edges. Goggles are a 
must when you're chipping and sawing out grout. 


DON'T LEAVE loose bits of grout in joints; they 
will not only weaken the new grout joint, but 
also invariably spoil an otherwise smooth joint. 
Once the joints are dug out, be sure to vacuum 
up all debris. 


Choosing A Grout 


ORTLAND CEMENT and fine white sand are the 

primary ingredients in grout mixes, with 
additives for color, flexibility, hardness, 
and other desired characteristics. Sanded 
epoxy and furan grouts are non-cement, organic- 
based products, and although they often cost 
more, they can offer properties such as immuni- 
ty from acid and alkali attack. 


SUCH SPECIAL GROUTS are desirable for floors 
and tile enclosures such as showers. Organic 
grout usually requires prompt cleanup and other 
special attention during installation. Pre- 
mixed grout can be purchased at most lumber- 
yards and tile supply stores. Always look for 
a major brand such as American Olean or U.S. 
Gypsum. Admixtures such as Anti-Hydro may be 
helpful for obtaining maximum adhesion to old 
grout, Check with your dealer for compatibili- 


ty of such admixtures with specific products. 
Latex additives can be used in place of water 
to give added strength to cement grouts used 
for floors and countertops subject to staining. 


Sealant should be used for joints where tile meets a dissimilar surface. 
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Mixing & Application 


Mx GROUT and additives according to instruc- 
tions. Take care to stir the mix thoroughly 
and allow to sit before restirring and using. 

A professional tile grouter's float (see p.51) 

is the best tool for applying grout. Dampen 
(do not wet) joints when using portland cement 
grout. Working the float across the surface 
forces the grout deep into the open joints and 
squeegees off the excess. Organic grout can 
be applied with a window squeegee. For small 
jobs, a finger clad in a rubber glove or piece 
of sponge works just fine, 


WIPE OFF EXCESS GROUT diagonally and allow to 
set until firm before cleaning the entire sur- 
face with a damp sponge. Tiles with curved 
edges will require tooling of their joints with 
a Plexiglas joint tool used to make concave 
joints. Square-edged tiles simply have their 
joints filled flush to the surface. For maxi- 
mum strength, new grout should be damp-cured 
for 72 hours. Damp-cure by covering the area 
with kraft paper (you can cut up grocery bags). 
This keeps the surface damp without trapping 
too much moisture. Don't use plastic sheeting 
for damp-curing. 


NCE DRY, polish residue off the tile with a 
dry cloth. Caution: Dry cement grout on 
unglazed tile is murder to remove. For the 
first month it's good to wash the tile surfaces 
every two to three days using warm water and 
bar soap (Fels-Naptha or Ivory), followed by 
Tinsing and polishing with a towel, Don't use 
detergent on the surface until the tile grout 
has cured -- about 30 days after installation. 


Sealants 


ANY GROUT JOINTS crack and fail because the 

grout is mistakenly applied to seams where 
tile meets a dissimilar material, like a bath- 
tub, and movement takes place. Instead of 
grout, a caulk (sealant) should be used here. 
Clean the area thoroughly before applying new 
sealant, removing old grout, caulk, soap film, 
and mildew. Use an elastic, non-porous, high 
quality sealant such as Dow-Corning #784 White 
Fungicidal, one-part silicone rubber. 


APPLY SEALANT with the tub full, so the joint 
is at its maximum width. Sealant beads should 
be a minimum of 1/8 in. wide; maximum width is 
1/4 in. The joint should be deeper than it is 
wide, ranging up to a maximum depth of 1/2 in. 
Apply sealant by pushing the nozzle along the 
joint rather than pulling it. You can use your 
finger to smooth it, but don't get the stuff 
near your eyes. Use a razor blade to clean 

off mistakes after the caulk has set. 


TO MAINTAIN TILE, always inspect grout and 
joint condition as you routinely clean the sur- 
faces. Missing caulk and grout will admit 
water behind the tiles, causing serious damage. 
Make spot repairs as they are needed, before 
they get out of hand, and always keep a bag 

of matching grout on hand for such repairs. 


Special thanks to the Ceramic Tile Institute and American Olean Tile Co. 
for the technical information they supplied. For more information write 
to American Olean Tile Co., Landsdale, PA 19446-0271 for Folder No. 
365, “How to Maintain the Beauty of American Olean Ceramic Tile.” 
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ICTORIANS were a class-conscious lot, 
and their bathrooms were not exempt. 
sasa The superiority of baths over showers 
ogres is locked into the language: Does any- 
Sesone ask for the "shower-room"?; isn't 
being "sent to the showers" for losers? This 
can be seen in another bathroom from the 1888 
Mott Plumbing Catalogue (shown above). 
ere's the best o Oth worlds: a combina- 

tion of tub-elegance and shower-convenience. 
But look how it's blended into the woodwork. 
By being encased in an extension of the tub 
enclosure, the shower looks like a closet wall 
from the outside hallway. Like the bathroom in 
the Bec. '83 OHJ, this one tries to bury its 
"bathroomness" in more familiar surroundings. 

No loud, heavy "Elizabethan" architectural 
features here. Historical references are com- 
paratively more subtle and much easier to re- 
produce. The wainscotting, wash-stand, and 
combination tub & shower enclosure could be 
made from plywood backing, an overlay of flat 
solid wood strips either glued or nailed, a sim- 
ple moulding around the panels, a bolder and 
more ornate cresting rail, and a flat solid 
baseboard topped by another simple moulding. 
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Art abounds in this Aesthetic bathroom. The 
floor has a fine carpet. A pair of gas fix- 
tures flank a simple, oval mirror, one made to 
seem more elaborate by the clever maneuver of 
sinking it into the wainscotting. A reference 


to the japonesaue element in the Aesthetic 
interiors Of the late 19th century is the bon- 
sai. It sits in a bronze bowl on the window 
Tedge in front of the medieval-looking, leaded, 
amber-paned window that's bordered by dark 
glass bull's-eyes. An evocation of a manorial 
ceiling is made by simple, solid-wood strips 
designed so they pass through a cove moulding 
and intersect the stencilled frieze without 
interrupting the rhythm of the pattern, 

Note the amusing "Dolphin" Front-outlet Water 
Closet. Preparation H and laxatives made the 
Seat and Foot Bath near the wash-stand obso- 
lete. The Combination Shower and Needle Bath 
sporting a gleaming row of adjusting valves 
proves that the Victorians were into shower 
excitement long before our "Shower Massage" by 
Water Pik, Mott's claim that his Thermometer 
Mixing Column would keep the water at 98 de- 
grees or less will make anyone who has been 
parboiled by more modern devices envious. 
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Any tub of any vintage and 
any condition can be encased in 
some kind of woodwork. For 
example, I own a copper tub 
which is encased by vertical, 
bevel-edged, tongue-§&-groove 
boards without mouldings and 
a plain baseboard. 

The Bath and Shower Combina- 
tion (right) from the 1888 Mott 
Catalogue offers some more ela- 
borate, but not impossible, 
Suggestions for the old-house 
renovator. Here the bevel- 
edged boards are set in a chev- 
ron pattern behind a framework 
with surface ornamentation made 
by a drill and router. The 
carved roses can be eliminated, 

Water lines to the shower 
head can be hidden behind the 
backboard, which has contrast- 
ing vertical boarding with 
Ornamentation probably picked 
out in either red or gold. The 
sunflower shower head is mag- 
nificent and appropriate to an 
Aesthetic bathroom, but a sim- 
pler one would do as well. 


0 JHE PREVALENCE of showers over bathtubs 
in American life is delightful proof 

i a that convenience can subdue prestige. 

DNS gWe may assume that British aristocrats 

BMWs still shun the shower for the tub, as 

in "Jeeves, you may draw my baath," but Ameri- 

cans will "grab a quick shower.” 

Mott shows eight bathroom interiors, but 
only one contains a shower (see opposite page), 
and that's part of a tub, like the one below. 
After more than 20 pages of tubs, Mott shows 
seven shower units. Even so, he calls the one 
at left a Bath, as in Circular Combination 
Needle, Shower, Liver, and Douche Spray Bath. 
No part of the human body was safe from a unit 
like this: If it were charged with modern 
water pressure, a person might overdose from 
excessive needling. 

Comparatively few showers were shown by Mott 
because their variations were more limited. 
One could add more pipes and nozzles, have it 
free-standing or encircle it with a curtain, 
put it in a marble or slate stall, and have a 
fancy shower head. But once it was removed 
from its prestigious associations with a tub, 
it ceased to be architecture, sculpture, or 
furniture. It was no longer art; it was tech- 
nology. Today, we see sculpture where Victor- 
ians saw only tubing, handles, and nozzles. 

If you prefer a shower and have a limited bud- 
get, some kind of unit made from salvage or 
reproduction hardware would work well in your 
old-house bathroom. 


John Crosby Freeman 
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Piano Paint Problems 


EVERAL YEARS AGO I purchased a standard 
Y rris piano. A competent piano tuner re- 

worked the hammers, felt, and tuning. But 
the major problem with the piano was its orange 
and yellow paint job. 
I've managed to remove 
most of the paint, but 
the original finish has 
come off with the 
stripper in some areas. 
So now I have a piano 
that's reddish-brown, 
brown-black, and light 
mahogany in color. How 
can I pull out the old 
finish without damaging 
the wood? (I very much dislike using chemical 
strippers because of their toxicity.) Please, 
any suggestions? I want to finish my seven- 
year project--or rather, refinish it. 
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--Tom Myers Taos, N.M. 


YOUR PIANO QUESTION gets directly to the heart 
of the yukkiness in any paint stripping task. 
You have no choice now but to take the whole 
case down to bare wood, as some of the original 
finish is gone anyway. (That is, if you want 
to put back a "natural" finish--painted cases 
can be quite beautiful.) We understand your 
reservations about chemicals, but that would 
still be the easiest method in this case. A 
heat tool would be less satisfactory, as there 
is very little paint left and the heat would 
affect the soundboard. Scraping with a very 
sharp, old-fashioned cabinet scraper may be 
your best bet, if you have the hands of a sur- 
geon, Sanding is another possibility. Using 

a sanding block, start with a medium-fine grade 
(180 or 220) and work up to 320 or finer. 
Whether you scrape or sand, work in a well-ven- 
tilated room that's sealed off from the rest 

of the house and wear a dust mask. 


De-squeaking A Floor 


OR THE PAST THREE YEARS, I have owned an 
Eia house. I've redecorated most of the 

rooms and completely remodelled the kitchen. 
Everything looks so, nice, but the squeaks and 
creaks in the floors are driving me crazy. 
I've tried driving shims between the subfloor 
and joists, but with no success. I am totally 
at the end of my wits. What can I do? 


--Annie McMaher Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


IF SHIMS between the subfloor and joists did 
not solve the problem, it's likely that the 
squeaks are due to spaces between the finish 
floorboards and the subfloor. Try pulling the 
finish floorboards down with woodscrews driven 
= from the underside. In upstairs rooms, 
where you can't get in from the floor below, 
you may have to screw from the top down, coun- 
tersinking and then plugging the screwheads 
with wooden plugs. 


Bathroom Woodwork 


Y BATHTUB is located right below a window. 
How can I install a shower without damaging 
the woodwork that surrounds the window? 


--Edward Schwarz Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL MANUFACTURERS of special kits 
for converting old tubs into showers, including 
wraparound shower curtains. (Check the 1984 OHJ 
Catalog for the source nearest you.) With a 
good curtain, the moisture damage to the window 
should be no more significant than that caused 
by just a bathtub. 


Porch Floor Construction 


UR PORCH is in bad need of repair. One of 
Q- main concerns is the flooring of the 

porch. Should it be at a slight incline 
away from the house, or perfectly level? 


--Susan Jones Kansas City, Mo. 


A PORCH FLOOR should slope slightly away from 
the house--generally between 1/8 and 1/4 inch 
per foot. Porch floorboards should run in 

the direction of the slope, perpendicular to 
the side of the house, so the water can drain 
out of the joints between the boards. Don't 
use a subfloor on the porch, or you'll get rot- 
ting problems. Pressure-treated material is 
preferable, for framing as well as flooring. 


Cleaning Sandpaper 


E ARE RENOVATING the interior of an old 

house in south Louisiana. At the present 

time I'm using a belt sander to smooth out 
door facings and countertops. My problem con- 
cerns the lead-based paint that adheres to the 
medium-grade sandpaper we're using. I'm going 
through two-dollar sanding belts at an alarm- 
ing rate. Is there any way to avoid this accu- 
mulation on the sandpaper? 


--Ron Terry Baton Rouge, La. 


THE CLOGGING OF SANDPAPER is something we're 
often asked about. Go over the paper with a 
nail or scrub brush; that'll remove a good deal 
of the powder. One warning for your situation: 
Sanding is the most dangerous way to remove 
lead-based paint because the lead dust goes 
flying in every direction. You should be very 
careful to take all the proper precautions 

when doing such work. See the May 1982 OHJ, 
page 98, for more details. 


General interest questions from subscribers will be answered 
in print. The Editors can’t promise to reply to all questions 
personally—but we try. Send your questions with sketches or 
photos to Questions Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A 
Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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Most of us remember the sturdy old 
cotton window shades that were so 


common in houses, churches, and 
schools. They were dark green, beige, 
black, and other colors. Today many 
people believe that these no longer exist 
and have been replaced by plastic shades 
of lesser cost and quality. Several years 
ago I came onto a shop that still made 
the cloth shades, put them on wooden 
rollers, and even had the old style 
woven cotton pulls, subsequently I used 
these shades on numerous projects, in- 
cluding my own house, and have found 
them, unlike their plastic and cardboard 
counterparts, to be long lasting. 

Joanna Western Mills, a 90-year-old 
firm, still produces the cotton shades 
and shade fabric in 13 colors. Their 
Viking shade cloth is a handsome, trans- 
lucent, washable, flame-resistant, sun- 
resistant, starched, cotton cambric fab- 
ric. The shades can be custom made on 
wooden spring rollers to suit your 
window sizes. Readymade stock sizes in 
Viking fabric with pressed board rollers 
are available in five colors. The custom- 
made shades can, with reasonable care, 
last 20 years or longer. 

Schools had the habit of specifying 
that a hem pocket be placed in both the 
top and bottom of the shade cloth so 
that the shade, when it got soiled at the 
bottom, could be turned end-for-end to 
look like new again. The cotton shades 
can be hand- painted or stenciled as was 
the 19th-century custom. They can be 
made to pull down from the top of a 
window, or up from the bottom. 

A 37'%4-in.x6-ft. custom shade costs 
about $28, and a stock, readymade 
shade of the same size will cost about 
$16.50. Joanna has over 3500 dealers 
who handle their readymade and 
custom shades. Specify Joanna-Viking 
window shade cloth, wooden roller, and 
a woven cotton pull. For more informa- 
tion, and the name of the dealer nearest 
you, write or call Joanna Western Mills, 
2141 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, IL 
60616. (800) 562-6622. 


Tile Cleaners 


We’ve heard ProSoCo called ‘the 
Fuller Brush men of the masonry clean- 
ing business,’ because they have a prod- 
uct for almost every need. Besides in- 
dustrial and exterior products, they 
have interior products designed for res- 
idential uses. 


Sure Klean Ceramic Tile Cleaner is a 
consumer product claimed to be safe 
and effective for removing soap stains, 
grey and brown fungus, and dirt from 
ceramic tile. It is mildly acidic and 
should not come in contact with por- 
celain finishes on tubs and sinks since it 
can cause etching. But it is not harmful 
to glazed and unglazed tiles. 

Sure Klean Grout & Tile Cleaner is a 
more concentrated version of the Ce- 
ramic Tile Cleaner, and is intended for 
commercial use, such as on construction 
sites where dirt and smeared grout is to 
be removed. It can also be used on ex- 
tremely dirty tile. The product is acidic 
and can be water rinsed. Available 
through dealers in gal. size for $7 
and 1-gal. size for $9.23, as well as 
larger sizes. 

Sure Klean 859 Floor Cleaner is a 
strong chemical stripper intended for 
removing old coatings and sealants from 
masonry floor surfaces. While it is 
effective at removing old finishes on tile 
or terrazzo floors, it is not intended to 
clean the tile itself. It is designed for 
commercial use and costs $29 for 1 gal.. 

For more information on these and 
other products, contact the technical 
services department of ProSoCo. They 
will be happy to send you a list of their 
dealers. ProSoCo Inc., PO Box 1578, 
Dept. OHJ, Kansas City, KS 66117. 
(913) 281-2700. 


Reproduction Brass 
Sundials & Telescopes 


Recently I came across the only firm in 
the country that reproduces 18th- and 
19th-century scientific instruments. Of 
special interest is their limited-edition, 
brass sundial, which is a copy of one 
made in 1720, The momon (pointer) of 
each sundial is precisely cut to your lati- 
tude, making the dial accurate to within 
minutes. A 5'-in. round sundial on a 
marble base is $59.95 plus $3 shipping, 
and a larger 11'+-in. sundial on a slate 
base is $99.95 plus $5 shipping. 


Restoration Products by Larry Jones fife 


Their telescopes are available in two 
models: terrestrial (for viewing things 
on land or sea) and celestial (for heaven- 


ly bodies). All telescopes are con- 
structed by hand from the same mate- 
rials as the originals: polished brass, fine 
hardwoods, and high-quality optics. The 
telescopes are available in a variety of 
sizes and designs ranging from the hand- 
held Captain’s Spyglass with mahogany 
barrel at $550, to the Windsor, a solid 
brass Counting House telescope, with 
mahogany floor tripod at $2750. 

Besides telescopes and sundials, Van 
Cort Instruments Ltd. makes a variety 
of reproduction apparatus such as ka- 
leidoscopes, daguerrotype cameras, and 
microscopes. A catalog describing each 
is available for $5 from Van Cort In- 
struments, PO Box 5049, Holyoke, MA 
01041. (413) 533-5995. 


High Performance Grout 


United States Gypsum’s Durabond 
AR-20 colored and white floor grouts 
could be just what you need if you are 
planning to regrout an entire tile floor. 
Unlike regular grouts, AR-20 is a 
sanded grout which produces dense 
joints that resist staining and deteriora- 
tion from rust, water, grease, and oil 
(you can get mildly acidic conditions in 
shower stalls and on counter tops). It is 
suitable for joints between glazed and 
unglazed ceramic, slate, and quarry 
tiles. With older tile surfaces you 
would probably want to stick with 
white, antique white, grey, or almond 
colors. Contemporary tile installations 
could use any of the twelve available 
colors. It comes in 10-lb. cartons for 
$3.50 or 25-lb. bags for $6. 

Matching, unsanded wall grout called 
Dri-Set comes in any of the twelve 
floor grout colors. Both the floor and 
wall grouts are sold through local tile 
distributors. For a brochure write to 
Durabond Products, Dept. OHJ, 101 S. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 60606. 
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Feather Duster 


Debby Litt of our office recently pur- 
chased an old-fashioned duster which 
she finds is excellent for most hard-to- 
reach dusting jobs in her high-ceilinged 


brownstone, The ostrich plumes are soft, 


washable, and are more effective for 
dusting than feather dusters, and last a 
long time. 


What sets this duster apart is its tele- 
scoping aluminum handle that extends 
from 442 ft. to over 7 ft., allowing you 
to reach those distant cobwebs and dust 
that observant friends and relatives are 
bound to notice. It works as well under 
sofas and beds as it does on cornices, 
ceilings, and light fixtures. 

The S-5116 Ostrich duster sells for 
$22.95 plus $3.45 shipping and han- 
dling. For a free catalog write Brook- 
stone Co., Dept. OHJ, 1031 Vose Farm 
Rd., Peterborough, NH 03458. 

(603) 924-9511. 


Grouting & Tile Setting Tools 


Grout removal tools designed for dig- 
ging out grout between tiles save a lot 
of time, effort and damage to tile work. 
Most major masonry tool manufacturers 
have never heard of such tools. But 
we found that American-Olean Tile Co. 
sells a professional quality tool (called a 
grout saw), made by Garland-White 
Tool Co. It has a wooden handle that 


holds a serrated carbide blade (replace- 
able) for scraping the grout out, plus a 
pick for getting into tight comers. It 
costs about $25, but is able to saw out 
over 6000 linear feet of cement grout 
per blade. 


Harrington Grout Saw 


Wy heat treated 7 
oi 


replaceable blade - 


Harrington Tool Co. sells a grout 
joint saw model no. GS-50 with re- 
placeable carbide chip blade for $5.85 
from local dealers. It is worked back 
and forth in the joint like a saw. 


Garland-White Grout Saw 


use two blades for 
wide joints 


A tile grouting float is a lightweight 
and more rigid tool than an ordinary 
masonry float, It’s designed to force 
grout deep into joints and squeegee off 
excess material. It will produce a neater 


job than simply smearing mortar on by 
other means. Marshalltown’s no. 43 
lightweight float has a gum-rubber face 
bonded to a dense rubber pad attached 
to an aluminum backing with a wooden 
handle. To ease spreading, the two front 
corners are rounded and the edges 
beveled. It sells for about $9 at leading 
hardware, home centers, and building 
supply dealers nationwide. The Gold- 
blatt Tool Co. sells a non-porous, 
hard-rubber-faced float mounted on an 
aluminum back with wooden handle. 
It’s model 02-125-M7 and sells for 
around $6.45 at local building supply 
outlets. 

Tempered Plexiglas Jointers are rod- 
shaped and designed to tool narrow tile 
joints perfectly without leaving marks 
on the tile. Available in three sizes: 3/8 
in.(01-174-M7) $4.40; 1/2 in. (01-176- 
M7) $5.10, and 5/8 in. (01-177-M7) 
$5.85. Made by Goldblatt Tool Co. and 
available at building supply outlets. 

Grout bags are handy mason’s tools 
which look like a cake decorator’s bag 
except larger and sturdier. Goldblatt 
two sizes: no. 07-113-H7 with a 3/8 in. 
tip. at $3.90, and no. 07-123-H7 with 
a 7/16-in. tip at $4.20. The vinyl bags 
are about 12 in. across and 24 in. and 
28 in. long. Grout is placed inside the 
bag and squeezed out the tip into tile 
joints. It saves grout and is less messy. 

For more information, catalogs, and 
the name of dealers nearest you which 
handle the tools just mentioned, write 
or call the following firms: 


e American-Olean Tile Co.,Dept. OHJ, 
Lansdale, PA 19446. (215) 855-1111. 

e Harrington Tool Co., Dept. OHJ, PO 
Box 39879, Los Angeles, CA 90039. 

è Marshalltown Trowel Co., Dept. OHJ, 
PO Box 738, Marshalltown, IA 50158. 
(515)752-1571. 

èe Goldblatt Tool Co., Dept. OHJ, 511 
Osage, PO Box 2334, Kansas City, KA 
66110. (913) 621-3010. 
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Showers & Faucet 
Roy Greenstein of Roy Electric, a 
Brooklyn firm specializing in antique 
and quality reproduction lighting, cur- 
rently has quite a stock of original an- 
tique brass showers, faucets, and acces- 
sories to fit claw-footed tubs, The 
showers, hardly any two of which are 
alike, have 24- in. circular or 24x36- in. 
oval brass curtain rods, often a quite 
large shower head, vertical feed pipe, 
and from two to five faucet valves. 
Some shower assemblies even have con- 
nections for flexible shampoo hoses, 
Roy was hesitant to have us list his col- 
lection since he has such a wide variety 
and no catalog. He has agreed to sell the 
showers as is for $150 each (unstripped 
of old paint layers and plating — and 
they will need washers). Stripped, de- 
plated, and polished to a gleaming brass 
finish brings the price up to $300. For 
$325 you get the shower polished and 
coated with a clear baked-on epoxy 
finish (but they still need new washers). 
Brass bathtub faucets to fill the tub 
only (no shower) are $50 unstripped 
and $70 polished (also needing wash- 
ers). He also has loads of old brass and 
porcelain faucet knobs for hot and cold 
water as well as really hard-to-find por- 
celain waste stopper knobs for tubs. 


Remember these fixtures even pol- 
ished are in as is condition and you 
will have to do some work on them. But 
they can be made to work and they’re 
really nice looking. 

Your covering the cost of the Polar- 
oid film will be all that’s needed to get 
Roy to send you some snapshots of the 
showers or faucets. If you want knobs, 
you are best off sending your old bro- 
ken knob to make sure you get the right 
size. 

For more information, write or call 
Roy Electric, Dept. OHJ, 1054 Coney 
Island Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11230, 
(212) 339-6311. 
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O NEED for a "before" photo here: The story window, and some contractor has money in his 

is all too easy to read on the facade. Thad- pocket. But those of us who love old houses 
deus Podratsky of Wheeling, W. Va., who submit- get a sick feeling when we walk down this 
ted the photo, tells us about it: "A year ago, street." The house is in a neighborhood filled 
the house looked exactly as it had for 100 with mint-condition Victorians, In its remud- 
years. New owners, however, felt the need for dled state, the house probably feels self-con- 
a big picture window. Now they have their big scious--even if the new owners don't! --C. L, 
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Pergola sae 


HE FIRST TWO DECADES of the 20th century produced a renewed 

interest in the trellis-roofed garden walkway known as the 

pergola. Between 1911 and 1912, Gustav Stickley, the noted 

furniture-designer and trend-setter, extolled its virtues in 
the pages of his magazine The Craftsman. Stickley viewed the per- 
gola as a means of unifying the house and its landscape. This aes- 
thetic concept was endorsed by many of the advanced thinkers of the 
early 20th century. 


Whatever connects a house with out of doors, whether vines or flow- 
ers, piazza or pergola, it is to be welcomed in the scheme of modern 
home-making. We need outdoor life in this country ... because it is 
the normal thing for all people, and we need it specifically as a 
nation because we are an overwrought people, too eager about every- 
thing except peace and contentment. 
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Ridding Chinaware (and other things) 
Of Mouse (and other) Smells 


in THE January-February 1984 
"Ask OHJ," we printed a let- 
ter from Christine Allen of 
Fraser, Michigan. It was one 
of those Real Toughies that we 
occasionally receive. Her 
plight concerned a set of china 
that had been packed in straw 
and stored in a barrel for some 
50 years. Over the decades, 
mice had set up house in the 
barrel, enjoying the straw and 
dishes for their bedroom, nur- 
sery, ... and bathroom! The 
dishes are now out of the bar- 
rel, the mice gone -- but not 
forgotten. A malodorous re- 
minder remains. Ms. Allen 
wanted to know how she could 
rid her dishes of the mouse- 
urine odor and return them to 
usable condition. 


OUR INITIAL RESPONSE was not 
optimistic. We doubted that 
the set could ever be resur- 
rected for mealtimes. Never- 
theless, we suggested that she 
contact the Mateson Chemical 
Corporation* and see what they 
had that could help. We've 
since learned that Mateson 
offers two products in The War 
Against Animal Emissions: 
Sweet-Pea Pet Corrector and the 
even-stronger Sweet-Pea Kennel 
Cleaner/Deodorant. According 
to Jean F. Mateson, president 
of the corporation, "The urine 
and fecal matter almost 'pet- 
rify.' It takes a long soak- 
ing, sometimes many soakings 
with a chemical neutralizer to 
break that bond." 


IN THE MEANTIME, the OHJ Net- 
work sprang into action for Ms. 
Allen. Joanne Olivard of Honey 
Grove, Texas, wrote us and sug- 
gested several reasonable home 
remedies: soaking the dishes in 
acetone, naphtha, paint thinner, 
or vinegar. Maryann Ondovcsik 


*Mateson Chemical Corporation, 
1025 East Montgomery Avenue, 
Dept. OHJ, Philadelphia, PA 
19125. (215) 423-3200. 
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of Brooklyn, N.Y., had a more 
arcane suggestion, but it's 
backed by a success story. 

She said that a friend of hers 
"claims that apples are the 
world's best odor absorbers, 
especially of animal smells. 
He says he'd still be smelling 
the previous owner's 47 cats if 
he didn't give his brownstone 
the apple treatment." (He cut 
a couple of bushels of apples 
into quarters, scattered them 
over the floor, and let them 
sit for a day or two.) So she 
suggested that Ms. Allen store 
the dishes for a few days in a 
barrel full of chopped apples. 
As Ms. Ondovesik says, "It's 
worth a try." 


A Hot Idea 


E ALSO RECEIVED several 

letters recommending a par- 
ticular procedure that just 
might do the trick. Rita Lav- 
allee of Winooski, Vermont, 
suggested that "the dishes 
could be refired at a tempera- 
ture high enough to expel the 
odor." As Eugene Perrine of 
Des Plaines, 111., explained, 
"the firing temperatures will 
destroy the organic materials 
causing the odor." He urged 
that the treatment "be done by 
a shop skilled in working with 
similar ceramic materials," 


BUT THERE COULD be problems 
even with such a shop. Lois 
Schulz of Mokena, Ill., refired 
an old tea set to remove some 
obstinate stains. "It did 
remove the tea stains," she 
wrote, “and there was no loss 
of utility of the piece. Be 
warned, however: This process 
will change the character of 
the glaze and may burn out all 
or part of the pattern. So try 
one piece first to see how it 
goes ... It is not possible to 
guarantee that any specific 
piece fired in a kiln will not 
be damaged." 


REFIRING sounds like a good 
idea to us. It's clearly a 
tricky procedure, but it's one 
that avoids the problem of 
neutralizing whatever chemical 
cleaners someone might use. 
If anybody tries it to combat 
Rodent Remains, we'd like to 
hear about the results. 

--Cole Gagne 
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KEEPING BRASS 


BEAUTIFUL 


by Sarah McNamara 


a time-consuming, messy job, but it also 

requires elbow grease. No wonder brass gave 
way to nickel plating and chrome! Few people 
want to deal with the maintenance that brass 
demands, especially in high humidity areas like 
the bathroom. Yet many of us love the rich gold- 
en color of brass and live in old houses that 
are adorned with brass hardware, lighting fix- 
tures, and furnishings, despite the need for 
constant cleaning. There are ways to prolong 
the effects of polishing, so we've compiled 
some suggestions to help you keep your brass 
looking its best. 


GJ: A PAIN to polish brass. Not only is it 


BRASS IS AN ALLOY of copper and zinc. It's a 
fairly durable metal that can be cast, rolled, 
or spun. Brass plating is a thin layer of brass 
bonded to steel. Before cleaning, always deter- 
mine if your hardware or lighting fixture is 
solid or plated: Solid brass can withstand 
much harsher treatment than brass plating can. 
A magnet is an easy test for this-- it will 
stick to the steel beneath brass plating, but 
not to solid brass. 


Cleaning 
Solid Brass 


HY BOTHER cleaning brass at all? Since 
CW tarnish won't harm brass, it's simply 

a matter of taste. There's a broad 
spectrum of colors between perfectly polished 
and badly tarnished brass that may appeal to 
you. Tarnish can give a brass chandelier an 
"antique" look even if it's new. But the tar- 
nish will worsen as time passes, and you'll 
probably want to polish it eventually. 


Removing Old 


Lacquer and Paint 


ANY ITEMS MADE OF BRASS are coated with 

a clear sealer such as lacquer, varnish, 

or epoxy. These sealers last as long as 
ten years unless they are nicked or worn away. 
If the seal is broken, oxidation will occur, 
even if you attempt to relacquer the affected 


areas. You will have to strip, polish, and re- 
lacquer the entire piece to keep it in its 
original condition. 


THE OLDER THE LACQUER, the easier it is to re- 
move. Chemical strippers will work without 
damaging the surface. If you don't know exact- 
ly what your brass has been coated with, ex- 
periment with a variety of removers -- lacquer 
thinner, paint stripper, and acetone are all 
possibilities. Always wear gloves and work in 
a well-ventilated area when using chemical 
strippers. Very fine steel wool (4-0) will 
help you remove the lacquer without scratching 
the surface. Be sure to remove the residue left 
by the stripper with mild soap and water. 


THERE ARE OTHER, less harsh ways of removing 
lacquer. Baths can be made from household items 
such as ammonia, vinegar, and baking soda. 
Dismantle the piece to be stripped before soak- 
ing it in a mixture of one part ammonia to two 
parts hot water, or one part vinegar to two 
parts hot water. If you use a baking soda bath, 
use four tablespoons of baking soda to one 
quart of water and bring to a boil. Be sure to 
completely submerge the brass. Soaking in a 
strong solution of Mr. Clean will take old 
lacquer off, too. 


Polishing 


Solid Brass 


today's market. Most will clean and 

polish. Brasso, Noxon, and Golden Glow 
are all liquid cleaners that contain a very 
fine abrasive. They'll do a good job on tarnish, 
but can leave behind a residue that will build 
up in joints or carved areas if not completely 
removed. Neverdull is a cotton wadding impreg- 
nated with a cleaning solution. It will not 
leave a residue, but can only be used as long 
as it is moist with cleaning solution. Simi- 
chrome, Wenol, and Flitz are German-manufac- 
tured cleaners that come in tubes. They're 
generally more expensive than the liquids and 
harder to find. They have a finer feel 
than the liquids, and are best used as an in- 
termediary or finishing polish, But you'll use 
a lot of elbow grease trying to clean heavy 
tarnish with them! 


OM {today's nar BRASS CLEANERS abound on 
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REMEMBER THAT BRASS POLISH can damage wood 
finishes. An easy way to prevent this when you 
are cleaning brass hardware in place is to make 
a template or mask out of light cardboard that 
will fit snugly around the hardware. (See OHJ 
Oct. 1983, p. 180.) 


ALL POLISHES should be applied with a soft cloth 
such as flannel or chamois. Do not rub in 
circles -- polish in one direction along the 
length of the piece or in the direction in 
which it's been turned. If this leaves streaks, 
try rubbing in the opposite direction. Keep 
polishing with clean parts of the cloth so you 
won't rub tarnish back into the brass, All res- 
idue should be removed, especially if you plan 
to lacquer the piece. If a cleaner can eat away 
tarnish, it can probably eat away the brass 
eventually as well. Be particularly careful to 
remove excess polish around intricate details 
and joints. A toothbrush will help you reach 
tiny places. Rinsing quickly with water and 
drying immediately with a towel and a heat gun 
or a hair dryer can help remove residue. (Don't 
let the water sit or it will tarnish the piece 
again.) 


YOU CAN REMOVE TARNISH with homemade concoctions, 


too. Ammonia, lemon, or a mixture of vinegar 
and salt will remove tarnish. Once again, be 
sure to submerge all the pieces. You can use 
4-0 steel wool here, too. When the tarnish is 
gone, polish with a soft cloth and jeweler's 
rouge (a fine polish), tripoli, or rottenstone 
(fine polishes made from decomposed limestone-- 
both available in hardware stores). The finer 
commercial polishes such as Simichrome can be 
used as well. 


Using a 


Buffing Wheel 


irons covered with soot and resin, or if 

it is scratched and pitted, a brass polish 
probably won't do much for it. Professionals 
use buffing wheels to clean heavily tarnished 
solid brass. While it's possible to buff brass 
at home, we don't recommend it. Buffing takes 
some fairly sophisticated equipment, as well 
as a lot of practice, Also, frequent buffing 
can wear away edges and details on ornate fix- 
tures and eventually ruin a piece of brass. 
Don't use a buffer on an heirloom or antique-- 
you'll lower the value of the piece. 


GC: YOUR BRASS is very dirty, such as and- 


IF YOU DO CHOOSE TO BUFF, you'll need a small 
motor (} horsepower), a set of polishing com- 
pounds or stick abrasives, and some cotton 
buffing wheels. (Sears, Roebuck and Brookstone 
both sell complete sets of buffing compounds.) 
Don't forget to wear gloves and protective eye 
wear; bits of lint, wax, and metal dust will 
fly everywhere! 


THE COMPOUNDS RANGE from very abrasive to a 
fine polish. If your piece is scratched and 
pitted, you'll need to start with an abrasive 
and work your way to a polish. Consult the 


instructions that come with compounds you 
choose. Use a new buffing wheel for each com- 
pound. Charge the wheel with the stick by hold- 
ing it against the rotating wheel. Then hold 
the brass against the wheel, moving it as nec- 
essary to get a smooth, even shine. Buffing with 
a cotton wheel will give you a mirror finish. 
For a satin or matte finish, some professionals 
recommend using an emery wheel or soft wire 
wheel, but we advise experimenting with this 
technique before using it on a piece you care 
about. 


Cleaning 


Brass Plating 


it is almost always coated with a clear 

sealer. The same solutions used to strip 
sealers and paint from solid brass can be used 
on brass plating as long as you do not use 
anything abrasive with them. No steel wool or 
metal scrapers: If you nick the brass plating 
the only way to repair it is by replating. 


Bis BRASS PLATING is very easily damaged, 


IF YOUR BRASS-PLATED PIECE is very dirty and 
heavily tarnished, you may not be able to do 
much for it. Don't buff brass plating; the 
plating will come off and you'll be left with 
patches of steel. Vinegar and lemon cannot be 
used on plating because of their acid content. 
The milder commercial polishes (Simichrome, 
Wenol, Flitz) may work on brass plating, but 
we recommend trying a test patch when using 
anything stronger than mild detergent and 
water. 


IT IS POSSIBLE to have a brass-plated piece 
replated by a metalsmith. The process includes 
chemically removing the brass and bonding a 

new layer of brass to the steel. However, re- 
plating can ruin the value of an old piece 

while making it look shiny and new. If you 

have any questions about the condition of a 
brass-plated heirloom, ask a professional what 
can be done to keep it in its original condition 


Protective 


Finishes 


OW THAT YOUR BRASS is polished, what will 
keep it that way? As we said in our Oct. 
1979 issue (Licking Tarnish with Tung 
Oil), tung oil can protect brass for a few years 
To apply it, thoroughly clean and polish the 
brass. Use plastic gloves, since fingerprints 
will interfere with the drying of the oil. 
Rinse any detergent or polish residue off with 
lacquer thinner. Next, put the brass in the 
oven for 20 minutes at 150°F. Apply the tung 
oil to the brass with a soft cloth (small 
pieces can be dipped). Rub constantly back and 
forth and in figure-8s. Let dry at least four 
hours. There is a commercial wax available, 
Brasswax, which will also protect brass from the 
elements for an indefinite period of time. 
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Lacquering 


is lacquering. Some professionals will tell 

you to lacquer before the question even 
leaves your lips. Others will tell you to avoid 
lacquer as if it were poison, Either way, it's 
a trade-off, If you choose not to lacquer your 
brass, you'll have to be prepared to devote a 
lot of time and energy to polishing. And be 
prepared to lose detail as brass gets worn 
down, Lacquer may diminish the brilliance of 
brass and accentuate imperfections, but you 
may want to make that sacrifice to protect 
your brass as much as possible. You take off a 
little bit of brass every time you polish, but 
when you redo a lacquered piece every ten years 
or so, all you remove is the lacquer. 


‘Tis OTHER ALTERNATIVE to frequent polishing 


When You're 


WHEN YOU’RE SHOPPING for brass, you’ll 
notice that it comes in a variety of colors and 
finishes. The variations in color are due to the 
amount of zinc added to the copper, as well as 
the amount of surface tarnish present. A mix- 
ture with 10% zine will produce a red brass, 
similar in color to copper, 15% will be golden, 
25% will be yellow, and 45% will be silvery- 
white. Large amounts of zinc will also change 
the characteristics of brass. It can make it less 
corrosion resistant and reduce its ability to be 
electrically and thermally conductive. For dec- 
orative items the zinc content should have little 
or no effect on your decision. If you’re going 
to buy a brass pot to cook in, however, you'll 
want to buy one with a high cop- 
per and low zinc content because 
copper is highly conductive to 
heat. 


Brass also comes in different fin- 
ishes, the most common of which 
are high polish, matte or satin, 
and antiqued or weathered. The 
high polish is done with a soft 
cloth or a cotton buffing wheel 
and produces a mirror finish. 
The satin or matte surface is a dull finish which is accom- 
plished with an emery or wire buffing wheel or steel wool 
rubbed in one direction. These finishes are easily taken care 
of with the methods listed in the previous article. 


If you decide to buy new brass for your old house, you may 
want to consider brass that has been antiqued by the man- 
ufacturer. An antiqued reproduction can look quite authen- 
tic. Antiquing brass is not a new process: A hundred years 
ago metalsmiths used steam and gases at high temperatures 


SS EEE 
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IF YOU DECIDE TO LACQUER your brass at home, 

you can either dip it or spray it. Before 
lacquering, be sure to clean off residue from 
the cleaners and polishes you've used. Wear 
gloves when you lacquer -- the oil from your 
fingers will tarnish the brass after the lacquer 
dries and you'll have to start all over again. 
Don't lacquer in damp weather. Warming the piece 
to be lacquered is a good idea and easily ac- 
complished with a heat lamp. 


IF YOU CHOOSE TO DIP YOUR BRASS, make a 50/50 
solution of lacquer and thinner (use only the 
thinner recommended for the type of lacquer 

you buy). Dip the brass, hang, and let dry 

five to fifteen minutes. You can use a heat 

lamp to heip dry the lacquer, too. Spray lacquer 
is more convenient for sealing brass. Automotive 
spray lacquer is superior to hardware-store 
lacquer. It's best to apply spray lacquer from 

a distance in two or three light coats; one 
heavy coat could leave drip marks. Do not use 
brass polish or ammonia-based cleaners such as 
Mr. Clean on lacquered brass. Clean it with a 
mild detergent, rinse, and wipe dry. & 


‘Buying “Brass 


to give brass a mellower patina. Henley’s For- 
mulas for Home and Workshop, originally pub- 
lished in 1907, devotes five pages to formulas 
for changing the color of brass — there are even 
recipes for turning brass violet, steel blue, and 
olive green! 


Today, most manufacturers use chemical sol- 
utions to antique brass. The chemicals speed 
up the normal process of oxidation. What you 
see on a piece of antiqued brass is actually con- 
trolled tarnish. There are many different pro- 
cesses used by the various manufacturers of 
brass reproductions, but the basic treatment 
consists of applying highly diluted yellow 
sodium or ammonium polysulfide 
to the surface with fine steel 
wool. The piece is then lightly 
polished so some highlights will 
show through the dark tarnish. 
The piece is usually waxed or 
lacquered to protect the finish, 


Because antiquing affects only 
the surface of brass, very gentle 
cleaning methods must be used 
on it. Abrasive cleansers, ammo- 
nia-based solutions, and buffing cannot be used on an an- 
tiqued brass surface. (Of course, if you decide you really 
hate the antiquing on your piece, you can remove it with 
any of these harsher methods — as long as the antiquing 
has been done on solid brass.) Antiquing may darken even 
more with time. It is possible to lighten it by polishing 
very lightly with a fine brass polish, but, as always, we 
recommend that you seek out a professional opinion 
before you try to alter the appearance of a piece of brass 
you value highly, 
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In the March issue, the first part of 
this article explained how to frame a 
Part 2 continues with 


circular towet roof 
methods for sheathing the rafters 


Part 2 


BUILDING A 
CIRCULAR 
TOWER 


by Patricia Poore and Jonathan Poore 


IKE ANY OTHER ROOF, this one can be 
roofed on open nailers or solid 
sai) sheathing. Horizontal nailing strips 

(as on the model) are strongly recom- 
mended for wood shingles; open nailers allow 
the undersides of the shingles to dry out. 
Slate, tile, and asbestos-cement shingles can 
also be laid on nailers, as long as the space 
under the roof will be an uninsulated space. 


THE CAP must be fully sheathed if you're in- 
sulating the roof, of course, or if flexible 
shingles, such as asphalt, are used. We'll 
explain how to prepare nailers and sheathing 
for both conical and bell-shaped roofs. 


NAILERS CAN BE 1x2, 1x3, or 1x4 pine, depending 
upon the size of the tower and the roofing 
material you use. Unless the tower is very 
large, you'll have to use two layers of 1/4- 
inch plywood as sheathing in order to bend it, 


NAILING STRIPS or sheathing boards also help 
brace the rafters. So be sure to fasten nail- 
ers or sheathing at every rafter. 


General Requirements 


HE ROOF SHEATHING could, theoretically, 

be mounted as either vertical or horizon- 

tal strips. In practice, however, ver- 

tical sheathing is more difficult to in- 
stall well. DON'T use vertical sheathing on a 
bell-shaped roof. It's virtually impossible to 
install vertical boards in the compound curve 
required by the bell shape, without leaving 
ridges at each rafter, 


VERTICAL 

SHEATHING 
WITHOUT 
RIDGES 
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YOU MAY, however, find it easier to sheathe a 
tall, conical roof with vertical boards. You 
will have to install curved purlins on the 
framing. These force the sheathing boards to 
lie smoothly when they are bent around the 
circumference of the cap. 


HORIZONTAL sheathing bends more smoothly around 
the curve of the roof, whether it's bell-shaped 
or conical. And horizontal sheathing won't 
require the addition of specially-cut, curved 
purlins to the framing. 


following the curve 


HORIZONTAL SHEATHING BOARDS (and nailers) not 
only have to bend to the radius of the cap, 

but also must curve to follow the taper of the 
roof. If you are installing 1x2 or 1x3 nailers, 
and the lumber is green, the strips can be 
forced into the curve as they're nailed to the 
rafters. But plywood sheathing boards (or lar- 
ger nailers) can't be so easily bent. 


STRAIGHT 
SHEATHING 
STRIP 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS above 
show what happens if a 
straight piece of wood 
is curved around a cone. 
For boards to lie flat 
and conform to the 
curve and taper, they 
have to be cut to the 
radius before installa- 
tion. The rest of this 
article tells you how 
to make these curved 
nailers or sheathing 
boards. First, you 


have to find the width 
and radius of each 
piece. 


model by Harry Waldemar 
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Laying Out Sheathing 
figuring width 


sketch? (See Part 1 in the March issue, 
37.) Points were plotted at varying 

distances from a center line. If these 
points were spaced close enough together to 
describe a smooth curve, use them now to rep- 
resent joints between boards -- and therefore 
the optimal number of boards needed to smooth- 
ly sheathe the profile. (An exaggerated curve 
requires narrower boards with more joints; 
wider boards will follow a smooth profile.) 


R EMEMBER making the original profile 
p 


NOTE: If the points you plotted for the profile 
were too close together, following them will re- 
sult in many narrow strips -- and too much work 
for you. If the points were far apart, the 
sheathing boards will be too wide and won't 
adequately follow the profile. 


Divisions too 
close together. 


Divisions too 
far apart. 


This is right. 
SPACING 
exactly 
shingle 


between nailing strips corresponds 

to the shingle exposure. If the 
exposure is 5 inches, the horizontal 
nailers are installed every 5 inches on center. 
See the photo below and the upper right draw- 
ing on page 61. 


figuring, radius 


WHETHER THE CAP is cone-shaped or bell-shaped, 
each strip will have a unique radius. As you 
will see, it's easier to find the radii of 
strips for a cone-shaped tower roof, because 
all radii are drawn from a single center point: 
the apex. On a bell-shaped roof, each radius 
is drawn from a new point. Don't worry -- it's 
very simple geometry. You merely repeat the 
same step again and again, once for each strip. 


FIRST, you need scale 
drawings to work from. 
The plan and elevation 
made earlier can be 
used; just draw on an 
overlay of architect's 
tracing paper. We've 
broken down the process, 
step by step, on the 
next two pages. 


YOU CAN'T go all around 
the circumference with 

one sheathing strip, of 
course; you're limited 

by the size of a sheet 

The drawings on the following 


of plywood. 
pages also show how to approximate the length 
of each strip so that it spans from a rafter 
to a rafter. 


And At The Top 


OOFING THE CAP may be the most difficult 

part of the job. Each shingle must be 

tapered. Because of the scaffolding 

access problem, some carpenters prefer 
to complete the cap on the ground, then hoist 
the whole thing into place. (See photos on 
page 62.) 


STUDYING PHOTOS, drawings, and actual tower 
roofs, we found that the top can be anything 
from a nearly invisible cone of copper to a 
large, pressed metal cap with an attention- 
grabbing finial or weathervane above. What you 
choose depends upon the design of the tower, 
historical evidence, and budget. A metalsmith 
can be brought in for the fancier ones. 


THE TOP of the tower acts not only as the 
decorative pinnacle, but also incorporates 
weatherproof flashing, and may act as a light- 
ning rod for a grounded system. The two meth- 
ods shown below are suggestions based on our 
common sense. (We were unable to find any use- 
ful details of cap finials in the many old 
trade manuals and magazines available to us.) 
At left, the metal 
ball and threaded rod 
assembly acts as a 
lightning rod. Below 
right, a single piece 
of flashing metal is 
soldered into a cone 
shape, then nailed in 
place along its bot- 


WE'RE HOPING that readers will supply more in- 
formation about finial and flashing details. 

If you've examined an existing cap, or if you 
have designed a detail that works, please let 


us know. We'll publish a follow-up. 
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SHEATHING A 
| CIRCULAR TOWER 


ENERET 
oe ee 


sit 
el) 


Let intersection of line 1 with pro- 
file BD be ‘P’. Through points B 
and P, project a line that inter- 
sects center line CD. This 
point (R1) is the point from 
which the radius of the 
first sheathing strip will 

be swung. 


D 


SHEATHING 


| RAFTER £ es 

I| RAFTER SPACING Swing an arc from point R1 through A and B. 

| AT LINE'I q | f 9 Swing a second arc through P. Refer to PLAN 

| to find rafter spacing at base. 
RAFTER: Mark out rafters along arc AB. 
SPACING Maximunrt length of strip is de- 

| AT LINE Z’ Uy, 9 termined by size of plywood; 


length is to nearest rafter. 
Shown is an actual scale 

=esþ=sa pattern for the first 

sheathing board. 


ELEVATION — Let 1, 2,3... represent 
horizontal joints between sheathing boards. 
(Note that actual width of boards is measured 
along the profile curve.) 


PLAN — Dashed lines again represent joints 
between boards. Rafters are converging as they 
rise. From a scale drawing of the plan, you can 
measure rafter spacing along any division 
between base and apex. 


Restoration Design File mo. 79 
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For second strip: Repeat layout. 
Project a line through PQ to intersect 
center line CD. Intersection is point 
R2. Swing radius from R2 
through P. Swing a second arc 
through Q. Determine raf- 
ter spacing at division line 1 
by referring to PLAN. 


RAFTER SPACING 
AT LINE ‘1 


NAILERS 


Continue to find points from which 
each subsequent radius will be drawn 
(R3, R4, etc.) until all strips are laid 
out. Radius point will move up or 
down line CD, changing the radius 
from strip to strip. At each 
division, refer to PLAN for new 
rafter spacing. (Remember, 
rafters are converging. ) 


JONATHAN POORE 2/84 


Division lines 1, 2, 3, etc., are 
placed at intervals equal to 
shingle exposure (measured along 
the profile curve). Find R1, R2, 
etc., as described for solid 
sheathing. Arc AB repre- 
sents bottom of nailer. To 
find P, measure width of 
nailer along profile 
curve. Swing second 
arc (top of nailer) 
through P. 


(Note: Base nailer is wider 
to accommodate starter 
course of shingles.) 


With a cone-shaped cap, all radii 
are drawn from point D (apex). 


RAFTER SPACING 
AT LINE ‘2’ 
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Old~House Living 


Some Readers 
Who Really Did It! 


Wwy HIS WAS ONE of the more fun 
| 1 projects I've tackled--be- 


cause it was a challenge," 
says Jim Tyler, whose San 
Francisco house was without its 
tower roof for 35 years. 


FAULTY DETAILS and lack of main- 
tenance did in the original roof. 


Fearing that the leaky and rot- 
ted structure would blow apart 
during a windstorm, previous 
owners had removed it. They 
laid two big pieces of plywood 
over the hole, scribed a circle, 
nailed this makeshift lid in 
place and covered it with roof- 
ing goop. Back in 1947, that 
was supposed to be temporary.... 
In 1982, Jim Tyler finally re- 
moved the plywood and used it 

as a template for the base of 
the new cap. 


EARLY ON, Jim hit a snag trying 
to figure out how the rafters 
should meet at the apex. Six- 
teen rafters coming together 
would make a very complicated 
joint. The alternative came to 
him suddenly; he'd arrived at 
the traditional carpenter's 
solution, a wood cylinder, or 
boss, which the rafters abut. 


ONLY THE BEST materials were 
used--heart redwood, stainless 
steel--to "last a hundred years. 
Eight rafters are cut with a 
deep bird's mouth to give a 
strong mechanical connection. 
The bottom of the cap is lag- 
bolted to the plate from inside. 


JUST A FEW DAYS after erection, 
the tower roof withstood 92-mph 
winds. Now, only those who 
built the roof or watched it 

go up believe the tower once 
stood headless, 


The structure was built on the ground, then 
hoisted — so it had to withstand not only 
wind and weather, but also the stress of be- 
ing lifted. An intermediate plywood mem- 
brane near the top provides extra strength. 
right top: Curved purlins brace rafters. 

right: Details are copied from an old photo. 


The 100-foot rig arrived at 8 am ona rainy Shingling the roof was reported to be 
December day. While the boom was stretch- “boring and time-consuming,” but Jim 
ed, the base of the tower was uncovered, and found going up in the bos’n’s chair “a 

the rain was getting in. Early on, a chain real high.” To crown the tower, he took a 
had been buried in the top of the cone. It ride with the 60-Ib. finial in his arms. A 
was hooked to the cable from the crane threaded rod fits into the hole in the cone 
arm. Total time elapsed from start to lid where the hoisting chain had been put 
finish: just 30 minutes. (That’s Jim Tyler through. The rod, which goes through the 
on a temporary platform inside the base.) wood finial to the steel tip, is grounded. 
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The soaring redwood finial has a 14-Ib., 
turned stainless steel tip that acts as integral 
flashing as well as a pigeon dissuader. The tip 
is a lightning rod, too; the steel is welded to 
a threaded pipe which goes through the 
wood finial, then is screwed from inside to 
anchor it. A grounding cable runs to earth, 


Finished! The new tower cap closely 
matches the original, down to the round- 
butt shingles, turned wood ring, and rows of 
decorative wood projections. The finial was 
finished with 8 coats of linseed oil, then 
painted with 3 coats of varnish-based porch 
& deck enamel. “The newness of the cap 
makes the tower base look shabby,” notes 
Jim Tyler, “but one of these days . . . .” 


Neil Hiedeman built a new cone-shaped cap 
in three sections because he couldn’t afford 
to rent a crane to position a finished roof, or 
enough scaffolding to build it all in place. 


HEN NEIL HIEDEMAN bought 
W his 1886 Queen Anne house 

in the Historic Hill Dis- 
trict of St. Paul, its tower 
cap was long gone, the victim 
of a fire started by a bolt of 
lightning back in the '30s. 
Putting the cap back was high 
priority, but it had to be 
done on a tight budget. 


TO AVOID the expense of rent- 
ing a crane, Neil built the 
cone in three sections. He 
and two neighbors hoisted it 
by rope. The wood rings at 
top and bottom of each part 
are 5/8-in. plywood, toenailed 
to each other. Rafters are 
full-dimension 2x4 studs taken 
from a building demolition. 


THE HEIGHT of the tower roof 
is based on high-school geome- 
try and educated guesswork. 
Although the historical socie- 
ty had photos of the neighbor- 
hood, none of them showed the 
tower side of Neil's house. 
Next, he traced the family who 


had lived there--only to 
find that the descendants had 
lost the family album! 


SO HE TOOK a straight-on slide 
of the tower, projected in on 
paper and traced it. He made 
several sketches of the cap 
until the height "looked right" 
by comparison with the roof 
peaks. From the final draw- 
ing, he could plot the actual 
height of the tower. Admit- 
ting he couldn't remember all 
the geometry he needed, he 
went to a college bookstore 
"for one of those remedial 
math textbooks." It helped. 


THE COPPER CONE at the apex 

has a grounded lightning rod 
--important since lightning 
destroyed the original cap. 

The lightning rod assembly was 
built up from old pieces Neil 
bought at a local electrical 
store. This tower has its cap 
once again ... built with com- 
mon sense and cast-off materials. 
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The Wilson Bungalow, 1910 


John Gardner 
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HE CONCEPT of a pleasant, columned place 
to walk and talk appears to have origi- 
nated in the tree-lined gymnasia and acad- 
emies of ancient Greece. Pergolas were 
depicted in lst-century AD murals at Pompeii, 
and re-appeared along with other classical ele- 
ments during the Italian Renaissance. As usual, 
they were embellished with fine works of art 
in the "Greek Manner." The great English gar- 
dens of the 17th and 18th centuries contained 
"covert walks" and "pleached alleys," tree- 
lined variations of the pergola form. 


IN THE LATE-19TH and early-20th centuries, per- 
golas were popularized by prominent English 
landscape architects such as Gertrude Jekyll, 
author of Garden Structures. She saw their 
possibilities in everything from country estates 
and villas to English cottages. Her thinking 
reflected the "democratization" of gardening 

and its adoption by the middle class. In Amer- 
ica, the pergola appeared in a version for 

every style and pocketbook -- from the Italian 


Gardens of Maymont Park in Richmond, Virginia, 
to modest California Bungalows with open, "per- 
gola-ed" porches. 


into the garden, gathering it close to 

its heart, inseparable." There were two 
main types of pergolas: the pergola-porch, 
with its open-trellised roof, and the pergola- 
arbor, a vine-covered walkway leading to the 
front door or out to the garden. 


USTAV STICKLEY saw the pergola as an ex- 
( tension of the house: "an arm extending 


THE PERGOLA-PORCH had several advantages over 
the traditional roofed porch. During the win- 
ter, it permitted all available sunlight to 
enter (especially important for Bungalows and 
other Craftsman Style houses with their room- 
darkening, overhanging eaves). In summer, its 
covering of vines provided ample shade. Per- 
gola-porches could extend across the front of 
the house in the usual manner, or be added to 
the side as a sun-parlor or indoor/outdoor din- 
ing room. They were particularly favored in 
California, where the climate encouraged "gar- 
dens-to-live-in," as Stickley referred to them. 


THE PERGOLA-ARBOR was also popular, leading 
out to the garden or overlooking a grand vista. 
It was often used in estate settings along the 
shoreline, but also appeared in far more modest 
surroundings. It could create an impressive 
"avenue of entrance," or screen the suburban 
house from the noise and dirt of the street. 


Left: The pergola gracing this c. 1910 bungalow will allow for plenty 
of warmth and sunlight — a healthy counterbalance to the darkening 
effect of the overhanging eaves. 

Bottom Left: The pergola-porch retains its charm even when its vines 
succumb to the cold. 

Bottom Right: An attractive variation on the pergola-porch theme is 
the pergola-portico. This 1808 Federal style house accommodates the 
early-20th-century addition with ease. The owner clearly felt it would 
benefit from a dash of nature. 
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The Livable House, 1917 


John Gardner 


Three 
Pergola-Porches 


A good caption for this photo might 
be ‘“pergola-mania.”” This architect- 
designed Pennsylvania house, c. 1917, 
was built with the familiar native 
stone — but it breaks tradition with 
its massive attached pergola. The over- 
sized columns, perhaps, would have 
looked more in scale when heavy vines 
finally covered the structure’s top. 


A minimalist approach to the pergola-porch can offer its own This 1911 three-storey bungalow demonstrates yet another approach to the pregola- 
unique virtues as well. The barely noticeable addition was all porch, as well as an unusual way to further unify a garage with the house. (From 
that was needed to bring a sun-parlor to the house. More Craftsman Homes, 1912, by Gustav Stickley.) 


Two Pergola-Arbors 


Here’s a pergola-arbor that leads one directly back to the house; it isa This pergola-arbor integrates decorative features of the house’s exterior 
perfect example of the ‘arm extending into the garden,” the ideal ad- with the property itself. The bench is an open invitation to rest and con- 
vocated by Gustav Stickley. template the surroundings — an essential feature of any pergola-arbor. 
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The Livable House, 1917 


John Gardner 


ANOTHER VERSION of the pergola-arbor could be placed 
along the property line to provide privacy for a 
small lot or block out an unpleasant view. "Shapely 
benches and old hickory chairs where one may watch 
the ever-changing play of sunlight and shadow" were 
highly recommended by Stickley. 


WEALTH OF PERGOLA STYLES reflected the general 
eclecticism of the period, Beaux Arts classi- 


cism vied with self-consciously "rustic" styles. 


Support pillars came in many shapes and materi- 
als, from formal Tuscan (a Roman version of the Doric 
style) to pole-pergolas put together with woodlot 
saplings. Heavy rubblestone piers with rough-hewn 
rafters were relatively inexpensive and among the 
most common designs. 


CHOICE OF MATERIALS depended on the stylistic effect 
desired, as well as on the pocketbook of the client. 
West Coast pergolas tended to be more Japanese or 
Asian in framing and spatial relationships, following 
the trend set by the architectural firm of Greene and 
Greene. Gertrude Jekyll recommended that the rafters 
have a slightly upward tilt at the ends for both vis- 
ual and structural reasons, and all but the most 
rustic varieties appear to follow this formula. 


MUCH ATTENTION was paid the vines that covered the 
pergola, The choice of plantings was determined by 
climatic conditions and the role the pergola was 
expected to play. Varieties of roses were always 
popular; wisteria, honeysuckle, and grapevines were 
frequently used. Other favorites were ivy, woodbine, 
and morning glory. The kudzu vine, a "fast-growing 
import from Japan," was once highly touted, but is 
hardly prized today. (It lives up to its reputation 
for fast growth with a vengeance!) Heavier, rapidly 
growing vines were advocated where screening was 
needed, whereas fragrance and beauty were sought 
after in other, more purely aesthetic situations. 


Top: “Children reared amidst such an environment . . . have gained sturdy 
health of body, imagination and sympathy with all life . . . As their interest 
in flower, bird, insect life is developed, their outlook, their pleasures, their 
riches are extended boundlessly, for life’s riches are measured by the num- 
ber of things loved, not by the number of things owned or possessed.” 

The Craftsman, 1911 
Middle & Bottom: Two views of the same pergola-arbor. The furniture 
might not meet Stickley’s standards, but both they and the locale are ideal 
for observing “the ever-changing play of sunlight and shadow.” 
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A Pergola Sketchbook 


.. . some design ideas adapted from early 
20th century pattern books, and 
py The Craftsman magazine. 
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THE PERGOLA AS SUN- SCREEN 
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Twisted Fabric 
Lamp Cord 


Back in December, we asked for 
the help of our readers in finding 
the pale-green and yellow fabric- 
| covered, twisted lamp cord that was 
used for ceiling-hung fixtures and 
appliances such as fans and lamps. 
We want to thank all of you who 
took the time to respond. 

Chuck Brasher of Grass Valley, 
California, found the wire we were 
looking for at Brown’s Shop, a 
lighting restoration firm in town. 
He traced the wire to the manufac- 
turer, Carol Cable Co., Pawtucket 
Rhode Island (Catalog number 
0250A-15, 18-gauge, 2 conductor, 
type C, 300 volt, in 250 foot rolls). 
It is rubber-insulated, copper strand 
conductor wire clad with cotton 
braid. It carries UL and CSA listings 
and is intended for use indoors, 
typically for drop lights and appli- 
ances, 

Carol Cable Co. will not sell di- 
rectly to the public but does sell to 
wholesale distributers. Tony Sirico 
of Industrial Solar wrote to us and 
agreed to stock the wire and sell it 
by mail to OHJ subscribers: The 18 
ga. wire, suitable for single light in- 
stallations, is green and sells for 
$.19 per ft., $38 for a 250 ft. roll 
(20% discount). For longer wiring 
runs and fixtures with more than 
one light bulb, the 16 ga., green- 
and-yellow wire should be used. It 
sells for $.21 per ft., or $42 per 250 
ft. roll (20% discount). These prices 
don’t include shipping; all prices lis- 
ted may vary according to the fluc- 
tuating price of copper. 
| For more information on this 
| handsome but hard-to-find wire, 
| contact Tony Sirico, Industrial So- 
lar Co., Dept. OHJ, PO Box 117 
Burlington, KS 66839. (316) 
364-2662. 
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Beveled Glass Windows 


Architectural Emphasis, Inc., of Berk- 
eley, Califomia, currently offers a 
variety of antique reproduction beveled 
glass windows. The ready-made window 
panels come in sizes ranging from a 10 
in. x 20 in. door insert to a large 72 in. 
x 36 in. arch. The prices vary with the 
size and complexity of the design, rang- 
ing from $40 to $115 per square foot; 
the average is about $75, not including 
shipping. 

The in-stock windows, if they suit 
your needs, could offer savings over 
similar windows that would have to be 
custom made. The panels can be used in 
windows, doors, transoms, sidelights, 
and cabinets. Custom designs or special 
sizes can also be produced. 

To receive a free brochure or further 
information on the stock or custom 
beveled glass panels contact Architec- 
tural Emphasis, Inc., Dept. OHJ, 2743 
Ninth Street, Berkeley, CA 94710. 
(415) 644-2737. 


Finish Reviving Wax 


Briwax was developed by an English- 
man in 1860 as a quick finish for pine 
coffins, The stain-containing wax allow- 
ed joiners to bypass time-consuming 
applications of stains and varnishes to 
wood that was going to be in contact 
with the ground. Since that humble 
beginning, the wax has been found to be 
well suited for above-ground furniture. 

Briwax is made of good quality ingre- 
dients: 80% beeswax and 10% carnauba 
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A few months ago I purchased a brass 
chandelier from Ball and Ball Co.. They 
sent along with it a sample container of 
their Golden Glow Brass Polish. Even 
though we’ve listed the product before, 
I had never tried it myself. Was I missing 
out on a good polish! It falls somewhere 
between paste polishes—which you have 
to rub in until your arm falls off—and 
runny tarnish removers. The polish is a 
thin and slightly oily liquid which con- 
tains an extra-mild abrasive. Applying it 
with a clean cloth, I was surprised at 
how easily it removed tarnish and 
brought up a shine on brass with only 
the lightest rubbing. 

Besides the ease of application, what 
really sets this polish apart is that it will 
not harm wood finishes or leave a res- 
idue on painted surfaces. If you have 
ever tried to polish brass hardware on 
doors or antique furniture, you know 
how difficult it is to keep the polish 
from coming in contact with the wood, 
and how tough it can be to get the pol- 
ish off once it has dried. 

Golden Glow Brass Polish is available 
in minimum quantities of three one - 
pint cans for $18, which includes UPS 
shipping. If you can’t use three ... well, 
the other two cans make great gifts. 
(The product cannot be sent through 
USPS mail, nor can it be sent to Alaska, 
Hawaii, Canada or the islands.) When 
writing or calling, be sure to ask fora 
free copy of their Mini-Catalog of house 
and furniture hardware. For $5 you can 
get their 108-page catalog containing 
traditional hardware and many new 
products for Victorian houses. Ball & 
Ball, Dept. OHJ, 463 W. Lincoln Hwy., 
Exton, PA 19341. (215) 363-7330. 


wax. To revive a deteriorated finish it is 
rubbed in with steel wool and buffed 
with a soft cloth. 

Briwax is primarily intended as a fin- 
ish reviver, But it can be used itself as a 
finish or, applied lightly, can serve as a 
protective wax. It comes in clear, light 
brown, dark brown, and mahogany. 
True Value Hardware Stores nationwide 
stock Briwax in 17 oz. tins for $9.95. 
For details contact Briwax Internation- 
al, Dept. OHJ, PO Box 3327, Redwood 
City, CA 94064. (800) 227-9744. 
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Space Illumination 
System 


In (of all places) Bloomingdale’s, I 
came upon a most unusual light fixture. 
The Beamo Light Conveyance System is 


Handy Folding Saw 


The Uniclap (Model 214) is a unique 
German folding hand saw which Brook- 
stone has just added to their line of 
hard-to-find tools. This little saw is de- 
signed for cutting wood, metal, or plas- 
tics, and is small enough to be hung 
from a belt or slipped into your pocket. 
The most unique feature of the saw is 
its ability to fold into its handle when 
not in use. Closed it is about 7 in. long 


and open it extends to 11 in. 

I find the saw a useful addition to 
tool boxes where space is a problem and 
where a saw is only occasionally used. 
It is very sturdy when open and cuts 
weli. The saw comes with wood and 
metal cutting blades, and additional 
blades can be purchased from Brook- 
stone. The ‘Soft-Cut’ wood blade is de- 
signed to smoothly cut wet or dry mate- 
rials. I’ve used it on gyp-board and tree 
limbs and it cuts just fine. The steel 
alloy cutting blade resembles a hacksaw 
blade and cuts most ferrous and non- 
ferrous matals and plastics easily. I’ve 
used the metal blade for cutting through 
nails between studs and for shortening 
an aluminum shower rod. 

Remember the Yankee push drill that 
holds its bits in the handle? This little 
saw is much like that tool: Every now 
and then it could come in handy. It is 
H-9892, and sells for $9.95 plus ship- 
ping from Brookstone Tool Co., Dept. 
OHJ, 1031 Vose Farm Rd., Peter- 
borough, NH 03458. (603) 924-9511. 
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no historical reproduction; in fact, it re- 
sembles a small space station. The ad- 
vanced design looks like track lighting— 
but is intended to be mounted in the 
center of ceilings, right where most old 
houses have existing wiring. 

Resembling a hub with radiating 
spokes, a 500w halogen bulb forms the 
heart of the system. Light is reflected 
out from the single light source creating 
as many as 13 individual beams through 
a ring of tubes, lenses, and reflectors. 
Each beam can be individually designed 
for floor, spot, and wall lighting, offer- 
ing a wide range of lighting possi- 
bilities equivalent to many individual 
lights. Remote mounted reflectors can 
take light from the central unit and di- 
rect it toward specific and distant ob- 
jects. The fixture can be easily altered, 
simply by changing attachments to suit 
changes in furnishings or room arrange- 
ments. Because one fixture takes the 


Durock Tile Backer 
Board 


Durabond Products Company, a sub- 
sidiary of United States Gypsum (USG), 
has a new product that may be the next 
generation after greenboard. Durock 
Tile Backer Board—if it lives up to its 
billing—is the type of product that has 
long been needed for problem areas sub- 
ject to water and high humidity such as 
baths, showers, counter tops, floors, and 
kitchens where a durable base for tile is 
needed. Many homeowners have had 
problems with tile installations in the 
past. Mud jobs are best but are heavy 
and bulky; tiles stuck to regular wall 
board usually fall apart when exposed 
to moisture, and greenboard, a water 
resistant USG wallboard, can even dete- 
riorate if exposed to enough moisture, 
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place of many, there is less rewiring and 
plaster demolition than would be 
required with track, recessed, or other 
forms of lighting. 

The system is available in wall or 
ceiling mounted units with 2, 4, or 6 
arms, ranging in price from $1375 to 
over $3000. Designed for residential and 
commercial use, these lights would work 
well in house museums and galleries. 

The units come in satin black or pol- 
ished aluminum. Their compact size and 
shape allow the lights to blend with 
their surroundings as well or better than 
track lighting. For more information on 
the Beamo Light Conveyance System, a 
free brochure can be had by writing or 
calling Beamo Corp., Dept. OHJ, 24 
Thorndike St., Cambridge MA 02141. 
(617) 864-0094. 


Durock panels are made with hydrau- 
lic portland cement with aggregate sand- 
wiched between coated fiberglass mesh. 
The panels are ‘4 in. thick and 3 ft. 
wide, available in 4-,5-, and 6-ft. lengths. 
The material is thin and lightweight, yet 
rigid, making it attractive for old-house 
installations by homeowners and pro- 
fessionals alike. 

Tiles may be attached to either the 
rough or smooth side of Durock, using 
dry-set or latex portland cement mortar, 
or water-resistant organic adhesives. 
Both vitreous and non-vitreous ceramic 
wall and floor tile can be attached to it. 
Durock can be purchased at building 
supply centers nationwide, For more 
information send for a free six page 
brochure from Durabond Products Co., 
Dept. OHJ-122-zz, 101 S. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, IL 60606. 
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muddling of the month 


E'VE ALL HEARD politicians 

promise pie-in-the-sky. But 
when a developer promises ranch- 
house-in-the-sky, that's news! 


ALTHOUGH this month's remuddling 
is a work in progress, it's all 
too easy to see what the final 
result will look like. A sub- 
urban tract house is being add- 
ed as a "penthouse" to what had 
been a dignified turn-of-the- 
century shingled building. 


THE PHOTO was submitted by Gail 
P. Hercher of Marblehead, Mass. 
Ms. Hercher writes: "Watching 
this horror materialize on the 
oceanfront in Lynn, Mass., has 
been very painful. The lovely 
curved windows on this triple- 
decker have been 'modernized' 
and the building topped with a 
ranch-style house. 


"THE SEASIDE just north of Bos- 
ton has many architecturally 
interesting buildings. Since the 
decline of manufacturing in the 
area, however, many people have 
left for more fashionable 
communities--leaving houses such 
as this to the insensitive and 
greedy developer. 


"THIS HOUSE points out that zon- 
ing laws should take height into 
consideration as well as the 
usual requirements. Short of an 
explosion, being able to share 
this with OHJ readers will be the 
only source of comfort for those 
of us who live near this 
travesty." 
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Shopping For 
Columns „sus 


RCHITECTURAL COLUMNS can often be repaired, 
7 || of course: I wrote an article back in the 
AYGA VS! October 1982 issue that tells you how. But 
IVAN] what if the old columns are too far gone? 
ass] Or missing altogether? Most homeowners 


ISA 


about their proper size and shape, their load- 
bearing capacity, and their construction. 


YOU MAY ALSO wonder where to get ornamen- 

tal columns. In this article, I'11 explain 
your buying options and tell you who makes 
columns. Most important, I'11 give you 
pointers on what the manufacturer needs to 
know to deliver new columns that exactly match 
your specifications. 
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“Gee... 


I Wish 
Id Taken 


Pictures” 


ROJECTS are always be- 

hind schedule; to stop 
and take pictures seems 
like just another delay. 
It's especially diffi- 
cult if there's a hired 
contractor on the 
scene. "Excuse me, sir, 
could you hold that pose for 
a moment?" 


CLEM SAYS that when he first 
moved into his brownstone (then 
a boardinghouse), he didn't take 
many pictures of the depressing 
sight because he was "sure he 
could NEVER forget such a mess." 
But, inevitably, memory fades 
and it's hard to remember that 
the house wasn't always "done." 


OR A HOMEOWNER with an aver- 

age old house, the most com- 
pelling reason (if not the best 
one) to take pictures is to 
impress people. If you say to 
family and friends, "You should 
have seen this before," they 
will have no real idea of what 
you've been through. But show 
them some pictures and watch 
them gasp. 


THERE ARE practical reasons, 
too. You never know when you 
might want to refer to that 
record of existing, perhaps 
original, conditions. 


SERIOUS old-house owners have 
another reason for taking pic- 
tures. Good documentation of 
the house and the project is 
kept in a notebook that belongs 
not to the current owner, but 
to the house. It's passed on 
with the deed, (Just think if 
you'd had such a thing when 
you started!) 


AKE PICTURES from the day 

you buy the house. Photo- 
graph every room even before 
you move in, so furnishings 
won't be in the way. Almost 
none of us take enough process 
pictures. The dramatic im- 
pression made by a "before" and 
"after" set may be enough to 


impress friends, but the "during" 


shots are often more revealing. 
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IF YOU can't 
always stop to take pictures, 
set a schedule. Take photos, 
say, every Saturday morning 
between 9 and 11. 


MOST AMATEUR photographers take 
only overview shots. Details 
are important. Squeeze into 
tight spaces. Take closeups. 
Record the hardware, not just 
the door. Get the picture? 


OU DON'T have to be a pro to 

take useful, exciting renova- 
tion photos. I used to think I 
needed fancy equipment (espe- 
cially for the interior shots). 
Actually, I've found all I need 
is a $125 35mm camera with a 
lens or two. (A wide-angle lens 
comes in handy.) For lighting, 
available light is plenty in a 
surprising number of cases. 
When it's not, a couple of 
clip-on garage lamps with reg- 
ular bulbs works fine. 


IMPORTANT PHOTOS, I've come to 
believe, should be taken on 
black-and-white film. It's 
cheap to take lots of shots 
and develop negatives with a 
contact sheet, then print only 
a few choice ones. And bw is 
more permanent. We take some 
slides or color snapshots when 
we have extra time to reload 
the camera for "gee-whiz" 
photos to show the folks. 


YSELF, I'm going to take 
pictures from now on. Of 
everything. I can't believe how 

many shots I've missed -- and 
how many would be great to have 
for OHJ articles! This time I 
really mean it. 
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Victorian Domestic 


The Neo -Colonial House 


It’s not Victorian -- but it has the blocky massing of the typical late Victorian house. 
It’s not Colonial Revival — even though it has some details inspired by Colonial prototypes. 
Houses like this (and many thousands of them were built) became a new siyle unto themselves. 


by Clem Labine 


S YOU STROLL down the street in many turn- 

of-the-century neighborhoods, you come 
across houses that don't show up in any of the 
style manuals. These houses have the massing 
and asymmetry of Victorian houses of the 1880s 
and 1890s. But they also have classical de- 
tails that we have come to associate with 
Colonial-era or Colonial Revival houses: Pallad- 
ian windows, classical porch columns, dentilled 
cornices with swags and garlands, fanlight door- 
ways, and pedimented gables. The shape says 
"Victorian," but the decorative details say 
"Colonial." 


MOST NEIGHBORHOOD STYLE BOOKS--when they deal 
with this type of house at all--call it Colon- 
ial Revival or Classical Revival. But this is 
a misleading and imprecise use of those terms. 
To distinguish these homes from the "pure" 
Colonial Revival dwellings of the post-Victor- 
ian era, we are going to call these houses 
"Neo-Colonial."” To see why, we have to look at 
the origins of the Colonial Revival movement. 


HE COLONIAL REVIVAL got its first inspira- 

tion from the restoration of Mt. Vernon in 
1866. (This is considered the first historic 
preservation project in the U.S.) The 1876 
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Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia fanned 
the flames further with its replica of a cozy 
colonial kitchen. The immediate effect was to 
make the spinning wheel a required decorative 
object in every AMERICAN home. But in 1876 
little interest was shown in living in actual 
reproductions of colonial homes; these early 
houses were still regarded as crude. 


IN THE 1880s and 1890s, the predominant archi- 
tectural style was Queen Anne, which was an im- 
port from England. Soon, however, the Queen 
Anne style was transmuted into something quite 
unlike anything Mother England had ever seen. 
By building in wood rather than masonry, and 
by adding details based on this country's 
colonial roots, architects consciously strove 
to make an architecture that was "American." 
The Palliser brothers wrote in the introduction 
to their 1887 pattern book "New Cottage Homes": 


"s it would be folly for us who live in the nine- 
teenth century, a nation noted for its inventive 
genius, to undertake to transplant to this new 
country any foreign style which was perfected 
centuries ago. Instead, there is springing up a 
National style which is becoming more distinctive 
in character, and unlike that of any other nation.” 
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One of the first examples of an “old colonial” house for the middle 
class was this takeoff on a New England saltbox from Palliser’s 1887 
“New Cottage Homes.” The design mixes clapboards and shingles — 
typical of the Queen Anne houses that were popular at the time. 


The Search For An American Style 


T= SYMBOLS of this new national style were 
shingles (from the simple homes of poorer 
colonists) plus classical details that adorned 
the grand Georgian mansions of the wealthy. 

But true reproduction houses were not to come 
until later. First, Queen Anne houses began to 
sprout such "old colonial" touches as classical 
porch columns, Palladian windows, and cameo 
(oval) windows. These transitional houses are 
the ones we're calling Neo-Colonial. 


ONE OF THE MOST INFLUENTIAL MODELS for the "old 
colonial" style was the John Hancock house. 

The Boston home of the most prominent signer of 
the Declaration of Independence was demolished 
in 1863. But before it fell, a set of measured 
drawings was made. The drawings made it possi- 
ble for the state of Massachusetts to erect a 
replica of the Hancock house as its pavilion at 
the 1893 Columbian Exposition in Chicago. The 
authenticity of the Massachusetts pavilion made 
it a hit of the fair. And its success with the 
public signalled architects and builders that 
the market was ripe for buildings in the "old 
colonial" style. 


A full set of measured drawings of the Hancock house in Boston 
(built 1740) was made before the house was demolished in 1863. 
In the 1890s, these drawings became a source of inspiration for the 
champions of the Colonial Revival style. 
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TASTEMAKERS OF THE PERIOD, bored with Victorian 
opulence, eagerly embraced the new style. Ad- 
jectives such as "refined," "chaste," "simple," 
"restrained," and "dignified" were used to 
describe original colonial houses. For example, 
in their 1889 book "American Domestic Archi- 
tecture," architects John Calvin Stevens and 
Albert Winslow Cobb said: "...the classic door- 
ways and windows, cornices and porticoes of our 
colonial buildings are instinct with a deli- 
cacy--a genuine refinement, which in itself 
bespeaks the high character of the men who did 
such work." After such words, who could resist 
wanting a similar home? 


The Neo-Colonial Style 


HE ERA between the end of Victorian exuber- 

ance and the full flower of the academi- 
cally correct Colonial Revival was one of de- 
sign turmoil. And many of the houses built 
during those 15 years (1895-1910) reflect this 
transition in taste. 
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This 1903 Neo-Colonial has the asymmetry of the typical late 
Victorian Queen Anne, but also includes a Palladian window and a 
pedimented porch with Doric columns — symbols of the newly 
fashionable “‘old colonial” style. 


DURING THIS PERIOD, architects of the wealthy 
were scouting for authentic colonial details 

for the "cottages" of their well-heeled clients. 
But the speculative builders and publishers of 
the architectural pattern books were concerned 
with more mundane matters: What could they sell 
at a profit? If you were a speculative builder, 
it was easier--and more profitable--to keep 
designing and building the kind of house with 
which you were already familiar. Builders 
merely changed the ornamental details in keep- 
ing with the new colonial fashion. 


BY 1910, builders for the middle class became 
familiar enough with the new colonial idiom so 
that the homes they constructed were fair 

copies of the 18th century prototypes. These 
are the houses that today are readily identi- 
fied as Colonial Revival. (In a few cases, the 
copy is so good that a novice can't tell whether 
it was built in 1810 or 1910.) 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC, too, is slow to accept 
radical changes in style and taste. So it is 
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NEO-COLONIAL — In the photo at left, this turn-of-the-century 
house looks like a fair copy of an early 19th century Greek Revival 
temple house. Viewed from this angle, the house would be classed as 
a straightforward Colonial Revival. But viewed from another perspec- 
tive (below) the house retains the corner tower and asymmetry of the 
Victorian Queen Anne style. The wrap-around porch adds to the late 
Victorian look It’s this combination of Victorian massing with 
colonial details that marks the house as Neo-Colonial. 
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COLONIAL REVIVAL — This 1897 house in 
Newport, R.I, shows hallmarks of the true 
Colonial Revival style: Rectangular shape 
with a symmetrically arranged facade, plus 
classical details borrowed from the Georgian 
style. The classical ornamentation includes a 
cornice with dentils and modillions, scrolled 
pediments over first floor windows, fanlight 
doorway, and a formal columned porch. The 
house is a successful adaptation of designs used 
for the homes of wealthy New England mer- 
chants at the end of the 18th century. 
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not surprising that the 1900 buying public 
wasn't demanding exact reproductions of the 
small, simple homes of the colonists. To turn- 
of-the-century home buyers, there was something 
reassuring about purchasing big, roomy houses 
similar to those they had known as children. 

If the big new house had ornamentation in the 
"old colonial" style, that was all it needed 

to appear up to date. 


A Reflection Of The Times 


EO-COLONIAL HOUSES--large, well-built, and 

comfortable--provide tangible evidence of 
the cultural cross-currents that were sweeping 
America at the time they were built. Neither 
Queen Anne nor colonial, these houses are a 
style unto themselves--a style that has not 
been treated in any serious manner by archi- 
tectural historians. 


THE MAJORITY of Neo-Colonial houses were built 
from 1895 through World War I. They are most 
common in the Northeast, Midwest, and Atlantic 
seaboard states, where Georgian houses were 
originally constructed. Because they comprise 
a large, identifiable housing stock with a 
clear architectural heritage, they deserve 
their own style designation. 


WE SELECTED the term Neo-Colonial because the 
words seem to best reflect the physical and 
historical facts. The dictionary says that 

the prefix "neo-" means "...in a new and dif- 
ferent form or manner." This term seems ex- 
quisitely appropriate for the houses illus- 
trated in this article. The classical decora- 
tive details of the Georgian colonial originals 
have certainly been used in a new and different 
form. 


Victims Of Remuddling 


HESE HOUSES have long been regarded as 

white elephants "without any architectural 
style" by people who didn't understand their 
history. Consequently, many of these stately 
homes have been remuddled in a misguided 
attempt to make them look modern. 


IF YOU ARE FORTUNATE ENOUGH to have a Neo- 
Colonial home, you'll have to be resourceful 
in your restoration because very little has 
been written about them. The painting of the 


exterior has to be a compromise between the A Neo-Colonial Sampler 
deep rich colors of the late Victorian era and : ie paths 
the white and pastels of the Colonial Revival. TOP: This large 1912 house with its asymmetrical mass- 
For example, if you paint a Neo-Colonial white ing and wrap-around porch still echoes the Queen Anne 
you'll create a literal white elephant. On the houses of the 1890s. Nods to the new colonial fashion 
other hand, if you use one of the dark Victor- include the Palladian and oval cameo windows on the 
ian color schemes you'll obliterate the front, modillioned cornice, balustrade on the porch roof, 
delicacy of the colonial details. and Ionic porch columns. 

> > ; ; : MIDDLE: This house has the basic appearance of a Greek 
ONE SUCCESSFUL color combination is a reddish Revival temple. But the side bay with the pedimented 
brown body with cream trim and dark red sash. cap, corbelled chimney, and wrap-around porch imparts a 
Another documented scheme is a warm grey body picturesque quality that harkens back to the Victorian era. 
with golden yellow trim and barn red shutters. : : : ay 
You'll find these, and some other appropriate BOTTOM: A Palladian window in the dormer, modillions 
color schemes, in the book "Century of Color." on the comice, oval cameo window, and Ionic porch col- 

umns proclaim the new colonial style. Despite its up-to- 

WE LOOK FORWARD to the day when old-house lovers date ornamentation, the shape of this 1910 house shows 
will welcome Neo-Colonial homes into the family the builder's lingering fondness for the Queen Anne style. 


of recognized historical styles. 
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some boards are warped, cracked, rotting, 

or half-missing. The trick is to selec- 
tively repair and replace only the boards that 
need it, rather than ripping off all the old 
clapboards and re-siding the house. Damaged 
boards are unsightly and hard to keep painted, 
they allow rot to take hold, and they admit 
moisture, cold air, even little critters. 


Me WOOD SIDING is salvageable, even if 


Making Repairs 


RACKS AND SPLITS are easily repaired: Gent- 

ly open them a little bit, clean out any 

debris, and evenly coat both edges with a 
two-part phenol resorcinol waterproof wood 
glue. (e.g., Weldwood or U.S. Plywood). Try us- 
ing an artist's pallet knife to sperad the glue. 
Now squeeze the split closed snugly using a lit- 
tle wood block and one or two nails to hold it 
until dry. Be careful not to split the siding 
with the nails. The resorcinol doesn't work well 
as a filler, so wipe off the excess. 
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SCRAPE AND PRIME salvageable boards. After the 
primer is dry, fill small imperfections with 
exterior wood filler. Fillers should be applied 
very sparingly; never use them to span large 
holes or gaps. Moisture that gets behind a thick 
filler patch will pop it off and ruin your paint 
job later. As soon as the filler is dry, sand 

it down smooth and prime the patch before it 

can get wet. 


MINOR REPAIRS 


OF CLAPBOARDS 


How To Repair Salvageable Boards And 
Replace Damaged Ones Without 
Residing The Whole House 


by Larry Jones 


REPAIR LARGER GOUGES AND HOLES by drilling them 
out and inserting plugs. You can buy a plug cut- 
ter bit for your electric drill, and cut the 
plugs from scrap siding. The grain of the wood 
in the plug should go in the same direction as 
the siding. The plugs, if they get wet, can ex- 
pand and split the siding, so prime and paint 
them soon after installation. 


A LARGE SURFACE SPLIT OR MISSING SLIVER in a 
board can be repaired with a dutchman, or wood 
splice. Use a saw or chisel to tidy up the hole, 
then cut a new piece of wood to fit. Abatron Inc 
has a good range of epoxies and fillers which 
are useful in these repairs. 


Replacing Damaged Siding 


find beveled, drop, and other "novelty sid- 

ing" at the local lumberyards, but it's not al 
ways exactly like the original. Take along a 
sample of your siding for comparison. It's some- 
times quite possible (and cheaper) to adapt lo- 
cally available, ready-made siding than to have 
a custom millworks run an exact match for you. 
But strive for a match so that your repairs will 
be unnoticeable. Any planing, reshaping, and 
sanding required should be done on the back of 
the boards. If you must have new siding milled, 


I N MOST PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, you can still 


NAILING TECHNIQUES & SIDING TYPES 
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Bevel Siding (Clapboard) Triple Cove 


Lap 


Drop 


Clapboards (kla-birds) are beveled siding boards which are less than 8 
in. wide. Similar siding which is 8 in. wide or wider is sometimes called 
colonial or bungalow. Both types are termed lap siding. Another type 
of horizontal, ‘novelty siding’ is called drop, rustic, or cove rustic. This 
siding is rigid enough to be applied directly to studs, whereas most 
bevel siding is applied to sheathing. 
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be sure to shop around. Try to find a shop that 
already has cutter blades that are the right 
size and shape, otherwise you'll have to pay for 
those along with your siding. 


IF YOU DO FIND PRE-MILLED SIDING that closely 
matches the original, get picky about the qual- 
ity of the individual boards. Ask to be allowed 
to hand-pick siding boards from the stack at 
the lumberyard. That way, you'll avoid boards 
that are warped, bowed, cupped, split or that 
have knot holes. Minor splits on the ends of 
the boards can be sawed off. Siding boards are 
easily damaged during handling and installation, 
so be careful. If siding has to be stored dur- 
ing construction, stack it carefully to keep it 
dry and prevent warping. 


Removing The Damaged Piece 


IF JUST PART of a board has been damaged, saw 
through it and remove only the bad part. Make 
all joints over studs un-__ 

less sheathing is pres- = — 
ent. Use a backsaw; care-— ===> damaged siding 
fully angle it to avoid === aad Se 
cutting the siding below. =i i 
Electric saws can damage : == 
adjacent siding; avoid = 
then. 


ONCE THE VERTICAL CUT 
has been made, the board 
can be split and removed à 
with a hammer and chisel. 
Don't try to remove the 
board by pulling out on 
the bottom; often this 
causes the board above to bend and split. You 
can end up having to remove more siding than 
you bargained for. 


=_ THE TOP INCH or so of 

- the damaged siding 
board will usually re- 
main lodged up under 
the siding above. If 
nails are holding the 
f remnant in place, try 
to pull them out from 
the surface. If this 
doesn't do it, gently 
work small wooden wedges 
or thin pry bars up un- 
der the siding, just 
enough to allow you to 
and remove the nails. Stanley's mini hack- 
is a good tool for the job. 


replace damaged 
building paper 


cut 
saw 


CUT AND TEST FIT THE NEW PIECE into place. Try 


for a close joint between the old siding and 

the new, but avoid fill- = warn 

ing the joint with rigid == —_— = cut na 
void splitting: S 


adhesives. (The new 
board will expand and 
contract.) The best pro- 
tection for the exposed 
end grain of these 
joints is obtained by = 
dip-soaking the ends in = 
waterproofer and priming == 
before installation. = 
Once in place seal the 
joints with a quality, 
paintable, and elastic 
caulk. 


Putting In The New Piece 


BACK-PRIME new clapboards with primer or stain 
depending on whether the top coats are to be 
paint or stain, Seal any knots with a commer- 
cial knot sealer formulated for outdoor use-- 
don't use shellac. In high-moisture areas, con- 
sider pre-soaking or brushing the siding boards 
with a waterproofer before you prime. 


YOUR PATCHED-IN BOARDS 
should match the expo- 
sure of the existing a 
siding. Use simple spac- predri 
ing blocks fashioned face nail 
from 1x4s and cut to the _ 
existing exposure. A mp 
person at each end of 
the siding board holds 
a block in place with 
one hand and hammers 
nails into the siding 
with the other. 


WHEN you're replacing several adjacent courses 
of siding be sure to stagger the joints. Verti- 
cal joints that line up make the patch more 
obvious and are prone to leaking. 


PRE-DRILL HOLES in the siding to reduce the 
chances of splitting it when nailing. Nail ship- 
lap siding that's 4 or 6 inches wide with one 
nail per stud. Boards 8 inches or more are at- 
tached with two nails per stud. Use 8-or 10- 
penny nails for 1-in. thick siding, and 6-to 
8-penny nails for thinner material. They should 
be long enough to penetrate at least 1%-in. 

into sheathing and studs. 


HOT-DIPPED GALVANIZED, aluminun, 
steel nails last the longest and 
the wood, Siding reacts to heat, cold, moisture, 
and wind and tends to tug at the nails. For 

this reason, barbed or ring-shanked nails have 
up to 40% better holding power than regular 
nails. Special splitless siding nails are thin- 
ner than regular nails and are the best choice. 
Nail heads are generally driven in flush with 
the surface with no attempt made to counter- 
sink and putty their heads. 


or stainless 
don't stain 


WHERE CORNER OR WINDOW-FACING BOARDS cover both 
ends of the siding, you usually have to remove 
only one of the two boards in order to remove 
and replace the siding. Occasionally, each end 
of the siding has to be sawn through to get it 
out, and the new piece may be sprung into place. 


Painting & Maintenance 


ALL NEW BOARDS should be primed and painted 
with two top coats of a high-quality exterior 
house paint. Plan to wash the siding with a 
mild detergent or plain water at least once a 
year to remove built-up dirt. (You can just 
hose down hard-to-reach areas that aren't too 
dirty.) Keeping the siding clean lengthens the 
paint life. And while you're hosing down the 
house, inspect the siding for signs of damage 
and weathering. Making small repairs early of- 
ten means the difference between salvaging ex- 
isting siding and having to replace it 
entirely! 
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Illus. by Larry Jones, with apologies to George Cruikshank 


EPAIR CEMENT, STRIP WOOD? Can do. Sand 
Pi Eann, hang drywall? No problem. The really 

difficult task, the thing that has taken 
years to learn, is how to cope psychologically 
with a renovation. Now understand, my idea of 
a nice place to live was a brand-new condomin- 
ium high above the street, preferably with 
maid service and a silent elevator to whoosh 
me above the tumult. But, blinded by love, I 
agreed to take on the newly-acquired house of 
my newly-acquired husband in a package deal, 
otherwise known as love me, love my house. 


AFTER THE FIRST YEAR, our relationship was as 
distressed as some of the woodwork. The dirt, 
the need to finish, the desire to get away from 
it all, and the effort of stretching money 
beyond all capacity was getting to us. My 
husband's response to the strain of renovation 
alternated between working in manic stretches 
every evening and all weekend until the wee 
hours, and then completely crapping out, eating 
pretzels and watching weekend sports, talk 
shows, and even house repair shows. We talked 
about the renovation, argued, shopped, looked 
at magazines, but for long stretches we nary 
lifted a hammer. Actually, his methods did 
point a way to the coping strategy we finally 
evolved. The following are some methods we de- 
vised to meet what turned out to be twin needs 
for motivation and relief. 


Set Small Goals 


E FOUND WE COULD best motivate ourselves 

to accomplish something, while squelching 

the urge to begin a hundred different pro- 
jects, by setting small goals with definite 
completion dates, Since we live in a popular 
tourist area and have large families who live 
out of town, the goals usually were set for 
us. We finished a bedroom because my parents 
were visiting in a month, and the dining room 
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and living room were put in livable condition 
thanks to a Thanksgiving dinner for eight. 


IN FACT, PUBLIC OPINION in the form of assort- 
ed relatives and friends was great motivation 
for us. The impending arrival of a 14 year old 
cousin on a high school trip to Washington, 
who can be counted on to report every detail 
of the shambles you are living in to at least 
20 relatives, is enough to start anyone hang- 
ing drywall with a vengeance. 


SETTING GOALS AND DEADLINES forced us to cat- 
alog our idiosyncrasies, Finding out what we 
could and could not live without concentrated 
our efforts wonderfully. For example, this 
passionate cook found out that living without 
a kitchen for three months was doable (I now 
know 100 dishes that can be prepared in an 
electric fry pan), but that a credible facsim- 
ile of a living room was essential to my well- 
being. 


Take Time Away From Work 


M: WORST BOUTS WITH DEPRESSION and frustra- 


tion came while major projects (gutting the 
kitchen, adding a bathroom) were underway. 
At the beginning, I would be thrilled and ex- 
cited that we were on the verge of a great leap 
forward, Two-thirds of the way into the project, 
I would be bouncing off the walls. Although 
the dirt and inconvenience contributed to the 
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problem, the worst 
part about the major 
projects was that they 
had no end in sight. 


THE BIG PROJECTS also 
totally isolated us 
socially. We couldn't 
invite anyone over, 
and we couldn't go 
anywhere because we 
needed to keep up with 
the contractors. We 
saw only each other 
and the plumbers. John 
was able to get away 

a little by going to his job, but he spent 
most of the time there semi-exhausted from 
the previous evening's work. I, who worked at 
home, felt completely imprisoned. The stress 
of having to deal with the contractors' con- 
stant questions, get on with my own work, 
labor every evening, and not have time to get 
out and socialize put me in a fine stew. Our 
relationship hit new lows during these "major 
step" periods. After all, since he had really 
wanted the house, everything that went wrong 
was his fault. He hadn't planned, he wasn't 
skilled, he didn't have any idea what he was 
doing, he was sabotaging my work, and further- 
more . .. I railed at him regularly, and 
every once in a while I got into a really 
motorized rant (otherwise known as the gorilla 
stomp) wherein I stamped from room to room 
yelling about everything that was wrong with 
all eleven of them. This welling of frustration 


The author at work. 


usually kept up until the project was completed. 


After several of these episodes, it began to 
dawn on us that we had to have some time away 
from working, even if it meant slowing down 
the contractors. 


Socialize 


F WE COULDN'T HAVE FRIENDS OVER, we could 
I make an effort to accept (curry?) party in- 

vitations. So, we kept a whisk broom by our 
front door, and went to every party we could 
attend, where we talked about: What else? 
I'm not sure whether our friends were interest- 
ed or not, but we needed the catharsis, Talk- 
ing about the renovation helped us realize 
how capable we really were. The fact that 
people were impressed by our knowledge and 
ability made us feel competent instead of 
harried. What I suspect may have bored other 
people to death allowed us to get some per- 
spective and some sense of achievement and 
progress, 


ANOTHER WAY TO SET A GOAL is to plan a party. 
This kind of goal worked best for us in the 
completion, rather than the rough, stages. 
Knowing you have invited 25 people over to see 
your new living room is a great impetus to 
finish stripping the woodwork and to paint. 
Besides motivating the completion of details, 
these parties were worth every penny in the 
admiration and self-esteem we gained. After 
the first two, we began consoling ourselves 
with the idea of "wait until they see this!" 
The oohs and aahs are a good antidote to feel- 
ing that everyone else is living a normal life 
except you, nobody understands what you're 
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going through, and you haven't gotten anywhere. 
Instead, we felt special, skillful, and self- 
sufficient. 


WE FOUND VACATIONS also necessary for sanity. 
While we never had the money to take a real 
two-weeks-in-Europe vacation, we did manage 
several weekends at inns and a week or two 
with relatives. We have come to define a va- 
cation as sleeping in a place that has four 
intact walls and a ceiling, a working bathroom, 
and where someone else cooks. 


Visit Historic Homes 


UR AREA HAS A SPECTACULAR ARRAY of historic 

homes open to the public, and we occasion- 

ally toured them as a means of inspiration. 
Although I have not actually done it, touring 
model suburban tract homes might have the same 
inspirational effect from the other direction, 


I FANTASIZE that we would have had an easier 
time had we both wanted to restore an old 
house from the beginning. While I have grown 
to love every chink and nail, I certainly 
didn't start out that way. Also, those couples 
who are both lovers of Victoriana, or Colonial 
or Scandinavian furniture or whatever will 
probably not engage in the skirmishes we did 
over decorating. The controversies over taste 
can be handled in several healthy ways, I am 
sure. However, fiat and subterfuge have their 
uses. And visiting historic homes really ed- 
ucated our palates. 


Divide & Conquer 


ECORATING BRINGS UP THE ISSUE on decision- 

making and responsibility. We usually di- 

vided up assignments based on inclination 
and bargained over what we both hated. The 
strategy most important to the survival of our 
renovation and the survival of our marriage 
was that we worked sequentially rather than 
concurrently. Had we tried to work together, 
we would have made the headlines by now: MAN 
SERIOUSLY INJURED IN FALL FROM SCAFFOLDING. 
WIFE CLAIMS SHE ONLY GAVE IT A LITTLE SHOVE. 
In fact, whenever any of our friends contem- 
plate marriage, I suggest that the couple come 
over and work on our house for a weekend. Then 
they'11 really know what the other is like. § 
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COLUMNS continues tron pase 7: 


F ALL YOUR COLUMNS need to be replaced, 
there's a good chance that replacements 
from a manufacturer's stock line will be 
close enough. This may hold the cost 
down somewhat. If only a few columns 
have to be replaced, you'll almost surely need 


some research to do before placing an order. 

If an old photo of your house is unavailable, 
look at the columns on neighborhood houses simi 
lar to yours. Next, study houses of the same 
period and general characteristics to see what 
types of columns were used. Get the brochures 
of column companies to narrow possibilities. 


WITH A LITTLE STUDY, the right style usually 


custom-specified columns to be sure they will 
match the existing originals; even a small de- 
viation would be quite noticeable. 
of custom duplication depends upon the style of 
the column, its size, whether it's fluted or 

plain, whether it has entasis, the style of the 
capital, as well as locale and current price 


harder. 
The price 


of lumber. Figure $550-$850 for a plain column. 


YOU CAN'T EXPECT the manufacturer to know what 
type of columns are appropriate for your house. 
If none of the old columns are left, you've got 


Who Makes What 


These national companies specialize in column 
manufacture. We could not list every millworks or 


Schwerd Manufacturing Co. 
2215 McClure Ave. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15212 
(412) 766-6322 


Since 1860, mathematically correct wood col- 
umns in Tuscan, Greek, Roman orders, fluted 
or plain, round, square, octagonal. Stock or 
custom design to your specs, White pine, t&g 
staves, taper & entasis built in. Penta-treated. 
24” up painted inside with black asphaltum. 
Complete line of std. columns and pilasters. 
All 4” to 50” dia., up to 40’ in length. Hard 
compo. ornamental capitals in 10 stock de- 
signs; ventilated seamless aluminum plinths & 
turned bases. Wood bases also. Lead pads & 
cap flashing available. Free brochure. 


Hartmann-Sanders Column Co. 

4340 Bankers Circle 

Atlanta, GA 30360 

(404) 449-1561 

A premium column: 80+-year-old company 
produces columns of heart redwood. Round, 
square, pilasters in Greek orders. Built-in en- 
tasis, Doric or Ionic fluting, lock jointed. Can 
be made in halves. Compo, capitals; fiberglass 
bases, caps, plinths. Cap flashing furnished, 
Vented seamless alum. or fiberglass plinths 
available. Free color catalog, 


Somerset Door & Column Co. 

PO Box 328 

Somerset, PA 15501 

(814) 445-9608 

Est. 1906. 6” to 40” dia., up to 40’ long. 
White pine or heart redwood. Columns over 
12” are waterproofed inside with black as- 
phaltic compound. Compo. capitals. Stock 
designs or to architect's specs or they prepare 
dwgs. for approval. Doric or Tuscan, fluted 
or plain. Columns brochure is free. 


American Wood Column 
913 Grand St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11211 
(212) 782-3163 


Lock-joint, staved wood columns; capitals 
and bases. 10 stock designs turned to various 
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becomes apparent. 
Generally, 
mension, but manufacturers offer several dia- 
meters for each length. 
evidence on your house. 
show up on or under the paint layers on the 
porch floor or under the soffit above. 


Figuring the exact size is 
the length is a fixed di- 


Look for physical 
Sometimes "ghosts" 


I STRONGLY SUGGEST that customers check their 


decisions about proportion, size, and shape 
by making a dummy column out of an old board, 
Paint it to match and lean it up in place. Now 


diameters and hgts., full or half-round. Custom 
work. Capitals in 6 stock styles, wood or 
compo., others on order, also hand carving. 
Specialty finishes avail. to spec, including 
woodgrain and marbled. Brochure is $1. 


Saco Manufacturing Co, 
39 Lincoln St. 

Saco, Maine 04072 
(207) 284-6613 


Laminated wood columns at reasonable prices, 
Can carry an extra-heavy load. White pine; 
entasis. Std. line in Tuscan or Doric. Also 
custom duplication svc. from architect's dwgs. 
or a section of old column. Quotations after 
inquiry by mail. Will ship throughout U.S. 


John Leeke, Woodworker 
RR1, Box 847 

Sanford, Maine 04073 
(207) 324-9597 


Small shop maker of staved wood columns. 
Limited std. line; specializes in custom work, 
including carved capitals. Installation locally. 
Column restoration. Consultation avail. to 
homeowners on installation of his columns, or 
to woodworkers re column production. 


E.A. Nord Company 
Everett, WA 98206 
through distributors 


Stock columns 8-20’ long. Douglas fir or 
western hemlock. Entasis machined in on 
lathe. Wood capitals; wood bases sit on per- 
manent white plastic ventilating pads. Plain 
shaft std.; fluting avail. at extra charge. Std. 
capitals. No literature. 


Turncraft 

PO Box 2429 

White City, OR 97503 
(503) 826-2510 
through distributors 


Stock line, finish-sanded, ready for priming. 
Plain or fluted. Entasis, 6-20” dia., 8-20 
long. Caps and bases from high-density poly- 
urethane. Free brochure. 
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woodworker with the equipment to produce col- 
umns, of course — but a local shop might be your 
first choice for custom work. 
other small column shops, please let us know. 


If readers know of 


Henderson, Black & Greene, Inc. 
PO Box 589 

Troy, AL 36081 

(205) 566-5000 


Pine columns, caps, bases. Tapered staves for 
correct entasis and uniform thickness. Inven- 
tory maintained on stock columns 6-20” dia., 
8 to 20’ long, Larger columns and custom 
specs. individually produced on order to 30” 
dia, 30° or Compo. capitals. Vented cast- 
aluminum plinths. Free literature. 


Moultrie Manufacturing Co. 
PO Drawer 1179 
Moultrie, GA 31768 
(912) 985-1312 or (800) 841-8674 
Load-bearing, extruded aluminum columns 4” 
to 18” diameter, up to 30° high. Square or 
round, fluted or plain. Cast-aluminum capi- 
tals in 3 orders; Doric bases. Primed or baked- 
on finish, pil ig KD; field-cutting for in- 
between lengths. Special quotations, load- 
ring tables on request. No entasis, Lines 
between snap-together sections to be caulked. 
Less than 1/3 the cost of wood columns; very 
easy installation. Catalog $1. 


Campbellsville Industries, Inc. 

PO Box 278 

Campbellsville, KY 42718 

(502) 465-8135 

Load-bearing, exterior extruded aluminum 
columns, flange-type caps & bases. No entasis. 
Made in sections. Round columns 6-18” dia.: 


square 6-12” dia. White baked-on finish or 
factory-primed. Free literature. 


Verine Products & Co. 

Goldhanger 

Maldon, Essex CM9 8AP U.K. 

Maldon (0621) 88 611 

Reproductions in fiberglass-reinforced plastic 
of 18th c. Georgian columns. Plain, fluted 
Doric & lonic, all 10” base diameter. Hgts. 
from 7'2” to 8'6". Load-bearing fiberglass 
columns must be filled with concrete, laid on 
a concrete footing, & pinned with a steel rod. 
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Is it too 
Is the style and proportion 
pleasing? It sounds like a lot of trouble to 
go through now -- but think what it would cost 
to correct a mistake. You don't want to pay 
dearly for columns that look wrong. 


What Kind? 


ECAUSE of the availability of "tradi- 
tional" columns made of modern materials, 
the first paralyzing choice homeowners 
J| face is whether to buy columns made of 
wood, metal, or fiberglass. Each dif- 
ferent kind has advantages and disadvantages. 
Wood is a sensible choice. It's structurally 
sound, long-lived, and aesthetically pleasing. 
If the old columns rotted, it was probably due 
to poor design details or lack of maintenance, 
both of which can be avoided in the replace- 
ments. New columns from reputable manufactur- 
ers allow for ventilation and often include 
integral flashing; they're also made of rot- 
resistant wood or have been treated with pre- 
servatives, and arrive factory-primed. Good 
installation and routine maintenance ensure a 
long life. 


stand way back and see how it looks: 
thin or too fat? 


Custom Columns Order Form 


COLUMNS 
Quantity: 


BASE 
Quantity: 
Stock design or catalog 
number (if any): 
Interior or exterior 


Material (wood species, 
or aluminum or fiber- 
glass): 


Dimensions: CAPITALS 


(all same as above) 


top dia.: 
PLINTHS 


(as above) 


overall 
height: 


bottom 
dia.: 


FLASHING 
Material: 
Location: 
Quantity: 


joint type: 


thickness of 
staves: 


I HAVE ALSO SENT A (SCALE DRAWING, FULL- 
SIZE DRAWING, OR FULL-SIZE WOOD PROFILE). 
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Stock number: 
Interior or exterior 
Material (as above): 


Profile (drawing or 
pattern if custom): 


(specify ventilated for 
exterior use) 
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SOME OF THE COMPONENTS, however, are best made 


of rot-proof materials. A wood base, for ex- 
ample, begs for rot if maintenance isn't dili- 
gent. Therefore, many wood-column manufactur- 


ers now offer vented aluminum bases and plinths 
to go with their wood columns -- a sensible 
and unnoticeable compromise. 


ALUMINUM COLUMNS are made of thin stave sections 
that snap together during installation. The 
shafts are available in only one fluted pattern. 
These columns are straight-sided, without en- 
tasis. ("Entasis" is the subtle convex curve 

in a tapered column used to overcome the opti- 
cal illusion of concavity that characterizes 
straight columns.) On tall columns especially, 
lack of entasis can ruin the look. 


ALUMINUM SHAFTS are claimed to be dent-resis- 
tant, but when they do get damaged they are 
much more difficult to repair than wood. Al- 
uminum columns are available either factory- 
primed or with a factory finish in white. In 
either case, they will need regular painting. 
The manufacturer recommends filling the shaft 
with vermiculite to avoid that hollow, metallic 
sound when the column is tapped. The very ap- 
pealing advantages of aluminum columns are 
their lower cost and ease of installation. 


FIBERGLASS-REINFORCED cast col- 
umns are not generally available 
from column companies, although 
fiberglass components, such as 
capitals, are. There is one 
company with a stock line of 
fiberglass columns, but it is 

in England. Fiberglass is sub- 
ject to ultra-violet degradation 
from sunlight. It must be 
painted regularly after the fac- 
tory finish wears down. 


Ordering 


=) HE MOST popular construc- 
A tion technique for new 

fJ wood columns is staved. 
Staved columns are often 
thought to be weak just 
because they're hollow. Actual- 
ly, they have substantial load- 
bearing capacity: A hollow, 
round column is the most effi- 
cient structural shape for load 
bearing. Beyond that, strength 
depends on specifications: the 
material, thickness, joint de- 
Sign, glue, and of course the 
weight of the load. In general, 
you will be replacing the de- 
teriorated column with a struc- 
tural duplicate. If there was 
any evidence of structural fail- 
ure (crushing, bending, break- 
ing), consult with an architect 
or structural engineer, or have 
the column maker visit the site 
to be sure the new columns are 
adequate. 


WHEN THERE IS an extra-heavy 
load such as a second-storey 
porch, an internal wood post or 
steel column inside the hollow 
wood column may be needed. 
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SMALL SHOPS and some large manufacturers offer 
custom work -- but the column they produce can 
be only as accurate as the information you give 
them. A local shop is likely to be more con- 
venient than conducting business through the 
mail ... but in some areas it's tough to find 
a local shop with the equipment to make large 
exterior columns. If you can keep it local, 
you won't have to make patterns or ship parts. 
A local shop will probably send someone out to 
take dependable measurements. And with a 
local shop you have the option to let them 
handle the installation. 


IF NO ONE is available close by, you'll have 
to take measurements yourself and send them 
with other specifications to a manufacturer 
who will ship you finished columns. To repli- 
cate columns on custom order, the manufacturer 
needs an EXACT profile. You can either send a 
scale drawing or make an actual full-scale 
pattern. A drawing is easier, but a pattern 
is more accurate. 


method 1: a scale drawing 


TAKE MEASUREMENTS from an existing column to 
make a scale drawing on graph paper. (A scale 
of 3 in. = 1 ft. is convenient.) Begin by 
marking the original 
column at regular 6-in. 
intervals, from the bot- 
tom of the shaft to the 
top. Using calipers, 
take a diameter measure- 
ment at each mark, and 
divide it by two. (When 
measuring the diameter, 
take a few readings 
around the shaft, If 
they vary, use an aver- 
age.) 


SCALE this radius on the 
drawing. Show the ac- 
tual radius and interval 
measurement on your 
sketch. Connect the 
series of points thus 
created to reproduce 

the curved outline, or 
entasis, of the shaft. 


method 2: 
a pattern 


IN THIS METHOD, a pat- 
tern is made from a 
piece of 1/4-inch ply- 
wood, 5 or 6 inches wide 
and as long as the shaft 
is high. Ne ts two 
pieces together if nec- 
essary.) Have a helper 
hold an edge of the 
board firmly against the 
side of the column in a 
vertical position, para- 
llel with the axis of 
the column. Using divi- 
ders or a compass-type 
scriber, scribe a line 
that follows the curved 
profile of the shaft on 


A Scale Drawing 


the side of the board. Start at the top, 
dividers or compass pointing up, and keep the 
tips exactly horizontal as you move them down 
the shaft. Note that the profile of the 
original shaft may vary slightly, due to 
sprung staves, etc., so be sure to choose a 
side of the shaft that is typical. 


CUT AWAY THE WASTE with a saber saw or a 
coping saw. Test the pattern against the 
shaft, trimming a little wood here and there 
with a hand plane, or a spokeshave on inside 
curves, until the pattern mates exactly with 
the profile of the shaft. Write the diameter 
of the top and bottom of the shaft on the 
pattern, indicating where the measurements 
were taken, 


GIVE THE PATTERN to the column maker. If he's 
some distance away, ship it to him if possible. 
A full-size tracing of the pattern on heavy 
kraft paper could be rolled and sent more 
cheaply, but with the possibility of some loss 
in accuracy. 


O MATTER which method you choose, be 
sure to also provide full-scale drawings 
or cardboard patterns of such details as 
neck moulds, round bases, and flutes. A 
wire-rod profile gauge is useful. Small 
sections of the actual 
moulding would be very 
helpful to the maker. 
Flutes almost always 
taper from bottom to 
top: Take measurements 
across the width of the 
flute at regular inter- 
vals, and make a draw- 
ing similar to that of 
Method #1, described 
earlier. 


X 


PLINTHS and round bases 
usually can be adequate- 
ly described with scale 
or full-size drawings. 
Plainer capitals (for 
example, Tuscan Order) 
can be easily repro- 
duced from drawings. 

But if your capitals are 
fancy -- with any car- 
ving -- send along an 
original for the column 
maker to work from. 


WHEN YOUR new columns 
arrive, store them in a 
cool, dry place. Never 
lay them on the ground 
or put them in a damp 
basement or hot attic! 
Next month, I'll give 
recommendations on how 
to install them. 5 fa 


John Leeke is a woodworker and 
restoration craftsman in Maine. 
He's available for consultation to 
woodworkers setting up a column- 
making shop. Write RR1, Box 
847, Sanford, Maine 04073. 


A Pattern 
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Salt-Water Stains 


E HAVE A VERY OLD OAK BED that has several 
W «nite stains on it caused by perspiration 

from hands and feet. We've made several 
attempts to remove these salt water stains, but 
have not been successful. Over time the stains 
fade, but they never disappear completely. Do 
you know of any remedy? 


--Kevin M. Mowery St. Louis, MO 


IF THE STAIN is in the finish, you can remove 
it by rubbing with mineral spirits or stripping 
the finish. If the stain is in the wood itself, 
you can try bleaching the oak with wood bleach 
or oxalic acid, If you don't mind darkening the 
wood, you might consider staining the whole 
frame slightly to camouflage the marks. 


Squirrels in the Attic 


Y 2-STOREY, 1907 house is on a street lined 

with tall oak trees filled with squirrels. 

Unfortunately, my attic is also full of 
squirrels. I've tried 
covering their en- 
trances, but they find 
others. I've called 
exterminators, but 
they don't agree on 
any one solution. The 
squirrels even seem to 
be in the wall up- 
stairs! 


I'VE SEEN ADS for ultrasonic pest repellers. 
Are these machines effective? 


--Paul C. Watson, Jr. Rock Hill, SC 


ULTRASONIC REPELLERS emit sound waves that can- 
not be heard by humans, but drive away rodents 
and birds. Although these devices may be effec- 
tive in theory, there are some practical draw- 
backs. A sound that repels squirrels and 
pigeons may also disturb your cat or dog, or 
drive your canary crazy. These machines draw 
electric power 24 hours a day. Also, how can 
you tell when the repellers break down? You 
can't hear them. In our opinion, an ultrasonic 
device is an overly high-tech and fallible 
answer to an old problem. 


WE HAD A FAMILY of squirrels living in the back 
wall of the OHJ office last year. They'd 
chewed holes right through the window stiles, 
then they'd chewed through an alarm wire. But 
the last straw was when the brazen critters 
started coming in to sit on the window sill 

and watch Larry Jones work! We figured they 
were about ready to move in. 


OUR EXTERMINATOR said he had no faith in the 
fancy methods. So he came when the squirrels 
were out gathering nuts, and put a chemical 

squirrel repellant across the roof and down 

inside the wall. We sealed their front door 

(the holes in the window frames) and haven't 
had any problem since. 


IT'S NOT EASY, but locating and sealing the 
areas of access is the only sure solution, 
Cover the entrances in conjunction with a 
chemical repellant so the squirrels won't be 
tempted to chew through again. 


A Tile Roof 


Y WIFE AND I are currently working hard to 

restore our 1910 home. The red clay tiles 

on the roof are in good condition, but we 
have some leaks. A roofing contractor told us 
that the felt paper underneath the tile is 
worn out and needs to be replaced. This is a 
major and expensive job. When we were buying 
the house, an architect told us that as long 
as the tile was in good shape we wouldn't have 
to worry. Now we have a contractor telling us 
this needs to be done every 20 to 30 years. 
Can you offer some advice or direct us to a 
source of information before we go any further? 
Scheerer 


--Daniel B. Zanesville, OH 


THE FELT LINING under the tile has nothing to 
do with waterproofing the roof. After all, 
every nail in the roof was driven through it. 
The felt protects the roof during installation, 
cushions the brittle tile, and has minor in- 
sulation value. However, before you fire the 
contractor, ask him to give you a more complete 
explanation of what's wrong. It's possible 

that he oversimplified his explanation. The 
problem may actually be that the nails are 
rusted and pulling out of their holes. If this 
is so, you will have a major and expensive job 
ahead of you removing the tiles, replacing the 
felt, and relaying the tiles with better nails. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, it could be that the flash- 
ing (the metal used to weatherproof the joints 
and angles of the roof) needs to be replaced. 

In this case only the tiles that abut or over- 
lap the flashing will have to be removed temp- 
orarily. You're right to want to save the tiles. 
They can last 350 years, and they'd be very 
expensive to replace nowadays. And, of course, 
they really help describe the style and char- 
acter of an old house. 


General interest questions from subscribers will be answered 
in print. The Editors can’t promise to reply to all questions 
personally—but we try. Send your questions with sketches or 
photos to Questions Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A 
Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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Restoration Products 


by Larry Jones 


Kit Furniture That's Worth The Trouble 


Most kit furniture, unfortunately, 
looks like kit furniture when you’re 
done. It has sort of a ‘made by the 
numbers’ look. I decided to take a sec- 
ond glance at what kits were available 
for old-style furniture, and happily 
came upon Craftsman’s Corner. They 
put out a fine line of hardwood-furni- 
ture kits, consisting of roll-top desks, 
wooden file cabinets, barrister’s stack- 
able bookcases with lifting glass doors, 
steamer trunks, hutches, round oak ta- 
bles and even a lyreback commode. 
These are copies of the honest American 


furniture that should still be affordable, 
but has achieved an ‘antique’ status and 
has become overpriced. 

The roll-top desk kit, their most ex- 
pensive, sells for $579. Most of the kits 
are oak, All of the parts come precut, 
sanded, and numbered. No expert car- 
pentry skills needed here. The wood 
parts and all hardware are accompanied 
by an illustrated construction guide. 
And the people at Craftsman’s Corner 
are available by phone to answer any 
questions, should you hit a snag. 

You do need to use basic hand tools, 
have a few clamps on hand, be tidy with 
glue, and enjoy applying finishes (we 
old-house people learned all that in 
Basic Training...). The advantage of a kit 
is that if it comes out good enough you 
can just tell everyone you made it from 
scratch. Also you don’t have to put up 
with those awful factory lacquer finish- 
es found on many inexpensive reproduc- 
tions. By the way, the company also 
offers a preassembled oak swivel desk 
chair patterned after furniture used in 
the Bank of England. 

The catalog is free by writing to 
Craftsman’s Comer, Woodcraft Collec- 
tion, Dept. OHJ, 4012 N.E. 14th St., 


Des Moines, IA 50302. (515) 265-3239. 


Mantel, Bar Back Plans 


A St. Louis firm, Custom Bar De- 
signs, is one of the first firms we’ve 
come across whose plans enable home- 
owners with average woodworking skills 
to build larger pieces of furniture. Based 
on turn-of-the-century designs, plans are 
available for constructing bar backs, 
front bars, fireplace mantels, corner 
cupboards, stacking glass-door book- 
cases, wardrobes, kitchen wall shelves, 
cupboards, jelly safes, and even wooden 
ice-boxes. Various tops for the bar 
backs, some with columns and others 
with shelves and stained glass doors, are 
available. 

The plans for the 8-ft. bars, bar 
backs, and mantels can be easily alter- 
ed to increase or decrease the dimen- 
sions. Also contained in the plans are 
helpful hints that suggest the best 
choices of wood and other tips to help 
you produce a professional-looking 
piece of furniture. Along with the plans, 
the firm sells a good selection of brass 
bar hardware and railings, as well as a 
hard-to-find collection of carved wood 
‘applique’ decorations. The plans for the 
bar run $4 to $8 dollars; mantels $4 to 
$8; corner cupboard $12; ice-box and 
bookcase $8. They also build bars of all 
types. For a catalog send $3 (refundable 
with a plan purchase), to Custom Bar 
Designs, Dept. OHJ, 7504 Devonshire 
Ave., St. Louis, MO 63119. 


Uncommon Pickets 


Once upon a time, around 1690, 
somebody re-used a fence picket as a 
piece of lath, and that led to the repro- 
duction of a unique Colonial-era fence 
picket some 294 years later. Here’s the 
story: 

While restoring Marmion, a colonial 
plantation house in Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, David Newhall and Larry Tomako 
came upon four unusual chestnut fence 
pales near the massive south chimney of 
the house. Serving as lath to support an 
arch, the pickets appear to have been in 
place since the house was built in the 
late 1600s. The Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities 
believes that these are the oldest surviv- 
ing wood fence pickets in the country. 

The wider-than-average pickets have a 
unique diamond end. Thinking that 
other owners of early houses might cov- 
et ‘an uncommon colonial picket fence,’ 


Newhall and Tomako decided to repro- 
duce the diamondtop picket for new 
fences: Marmion Plantation Company 
was born. 

Six saw cuts are required to duplicate 
the original handsawn shape. Canadian 
no.1 spruce substitutes for chestnut in 
the production of the 3/4-in.-thick by 4- 
3/4-in.-wide pickets. The original 57-in. 
length makes a 5-ft. fence (with pickets 
set 3 in. off the ground). Also available 
is a 72-in. length, suitable for privacy 
fences. Two-inch spacing is reeommend- 
ed for historical accuracy. The wood 
pales also look good placed edge to 
edge, without gaps. 

The 57-in. pickets are sold 15 to a 
pack — enough for an 8ft. span — 
for $30 plus shipping. (The pickets are 
also carried at several lumberyards in 
northern Virginia.) Mail-order customers 
may request a free booklet that contains 
some good installation tips. Contact the 
Marmion Plantation Co., R.D. 2, Dept. 
OHJ, Box 458, Fredericksburg, VA 
22405. (703) 775-3480. 
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Stick On Stencils 


We wonder why this neat idea for in- 
stant stencils hasn’t been picked up by 
every stencil company in the country. 
Greenfield Village’s Country Collection 
II book includes two colonial stencil 
borders, each available in four color- 
ways, that are pre-painted onto plastic 
sheets. You remove the backing paper, 
position the sticky-backed strip on the 
wall or ceiling, burnish the sheet to 
transfer it, and peel away the plastic. 
What’s left on the wall is real paint that 
takes an hour to dry completely. The 
multi-color stencil looks as if you paint- 
ed it yourself; in no way is it a decal. We 
tried it ourselves to be sure. 

Tulip Stripe and Vine Floral Stripe 
both cost about a dollar per linear foot. 
The stencil borders are about 3'4 inches 
deep. These and other papers of the 
collection, manufactured by S.M. 
Hexter Co., are sold retail through 
wallpaper stores nationwide. 


Sener ar ena am s 


AVALA 


E ee 


Bathroom China 


Remember the brass stair comers we 
featured in the January/February issue? 
Urban Archaeology, the supplier, sold 
out their entire stock to OHJ readers! 
Now they’ve got a new stash of unused 
but original 1920s white china tile bath- 
room accessories. There are six pieces in 
each set: towel bar $25, toilet-paper 
holder $15, soap dish $10, glass holder 
$10, glass and toothbrush holder $15, 


and clothes hook $5. These items may 
be purchased individually, but OHJ 
readers may buy the six- J i set for 
$50 plus shipping. 

All pieces in the 
set are surface- the SS) 
able with metal hold- 
ers (supplied) and screws. For more in- 
formation, contact Urban Archaeology, 
Architectural Ornaments, Dept. OHJ, 
137 Spring St., New York, NY 10012. 
(212) 431-6969. 


P O N 


New Stencil Clearinghouse 


Robert Leader of Whole Kit & 
Kaboodle Co. has just introduced an 
expanded 32-page mail-order catalog of 
pre-cut stencils, patterns, kits, instruc- 
tion books, supplies, and about anything 
else you can think of for stenciling. The 
new catalog lists a broad selection of 
stencils and related products by design- 
ers, artists, and manufacturers across the 
country. 


As far as we know, this new catalog is 
the first time that anyone has tried to 
pull together all of the various products 
available to stencilers. It could save you 
the trouble of having to send for a lot of 
catalogs from different sources. The 
new catalog is $1.50 from The Whole 
Kit & Kaboodle Co., Dept OHJ, 8 West 
19th St., New York, NY 10011. (212) 
675-8892. (Visitors are welcomed.) 


Wallpapers For Ceilings 


Karl Mann Associates sent me sam- 
ples of their new line of ceiling papers. 
They are of interest for special situa- 
tions in old buildings. 

The five papers, silkscreened and 
handprinted, are designed to cover all or 
part of the ceiling. Several serve as 
border papers. Pavilion and Provence 
are delicate floral patterns reminiscent 
of English and French formal country 
homes of the eighteenth century. These 
might be appropriate for formal Amer- 
ican Georgian houses, Georgian Revival 
mansions, and other Classically in- 
spired buildings. Odeon is more lively, 
similar to the Art Deco florals used in 
theaters early in this century. These 
three papers are composed of several 
components: decorative corner panels, 
filler border panels to connect the 
corners, and a matching ground paper to 
fill the center of the ceiling. 


Balmoral and Carlton Court are 
used over the entire ceiling with a 27- 
in.-square repeat. Applied in strips, each 
creates the illusion of an ornate, archi- 
tectural ceiling complete with shadows. 
Balmoral resembles delicate plaster- 
work; Carlton Court, a deeply coffer- 
ed ceiling. Both might be appropriate in 
grander Elizabethan Revival houses. 

Each paper is custom produced in the 
colorway you specify. In my opinion, 
the papers are a welcome altemative 
to expensive stenciling, coffers, or deco- 
rative plasterwork for rooms with a tall 
ceiling height. 

Karl Mann sells only through the 
trade, so you will have to go through 
your designer to find out the prices for 
your region. Design professionals may 
call for more information and a list 
of the 16 showrooms nationwide: 
contact Karl Mann Associates, Robert 
Weis or Robert Ochs, Dept. OHJ, 232 
E. 59th St., New York, NY 10022. 


(212) 691-1585. 
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Restorer’s Notebook 


From Spills To Seals 


T SEEMS LIKE no matter how careful you are, 
[ro always get some paint on the glass when 
you paint window sash. Well, here's a way 
to turn that problem to your advantage. After 

the paint has dried, hold a six-inch taping 
knife against the sash and use it for a guide 
as you carefully scrape off the excess paint 
with a razor blade. The idea is to create a 
paint film that extends beyond the putty and 
slightly onto the glass. If the blade isn't 
quite thick enough, just add a layer or two of 
adhesive tape to the side of the blade which 
touches the sash. With this method, you'll 

get a good, tight seal in a crisp, uniform line. 


Mark J. Aldieri 
Bristol, Conn. 


Glazing Putty 


Taping Knife 


More On Frozen Brushes 


January-February 1984 Restorer's Notebook 

about freezing brushes instead of cleaning 
them. I've tried it several times (because 
I'm lazy!) and have found that only latex paint 
will still work well if frozen longer than 
overnight or so. Varnish and oil don't freeze 
well for any length of time--literally over- 
night is the limit. 


bea A FOLLOW-UP to the letter in the 


Kay Katt Hawkins 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


A Paean To Plaster-Weld 


LENTY OF PEOPLE have had trouble with non- 
Bective, hairline crazing on plaster walls; 

it's a major factor in paint failure with 
many homes. For our painted walls, we found a 
simple alternative to canvas lining: Plaster- 
Weld. It penetrates the cracks and bridges 
them with a tough but flexible film. After 
light sanding of treated areas, it seemed per- 
fectly compatible with an alkyd primer. We 
found that skim-coating with joint compound 
also seemed to work well over a Plaster-Weld 
coating. You can also put joint tape right 
over the wet Plaster-Weld, following up with 


joint compound. This gave us a lower profile 
to conceal when patching larger cracks in our 
lath and plaster walls. 


Bert Waggott 
New York, N.Y. 


Porch-Baluster Restoration 


XTERIOR PORCH BALUSTERS are typically loose 
Be difficult to reattach because they're 

dry, brittle, and cracked from being repeat- 
edly toenailed. If you've no choice but to 
take the rails and balusters apart, you should 
know about this alternative to another toenail- 
ing session. Drill pilot holes in the balus- 
ters and top rail, and rejoin them with dowel 
screws. If you can't get screws that are long 
enough to reach well down into the wood, you 
can adapt lag bolts: Start the lag bolt into 
the baluster; snip off the head and unthreaded 
shank; file a new point. Then simply turn the 
baluster down tight onto the top rail. 


BEFORE REPAIR 


AFTER REPAIR 
— 


Dowel 
Screw 


Lag Bolts 


Lag 
Bolts or Screws 


— or 


LJ, 


AFTER SCREWING all the balusters onto the top 
rail, set the bottom rail onto the unit and 
drill pilot holes into the rail and baluster 
Simultaneously. Countersink the head of each 
bottom-rail lag bolt so it doesn't show. (If 
there's room, use two bolts for each baluster 
here; that'll keep it from swivelling.) 


Dan Miller 
Elgin, 111. 


Tips To Share? Do you have any hints or short cuts 
that might help other old-house owners? We'll pay $15 for 
any short how-to items that are used in this “‘Restorer’s Note- 
book” column. Write to Notebook Editor, The Old-House 
Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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M°: STYLE BOOKS ignore the 
post-Victorian, two- and 
three-family dwellings that 
are quite common throughout the 
Northeast and Midwest. This 
neglect is unfortunate because 
multi-family houses represent 
a style unto themselves--hand- 
some, solid, comfy, and com- 
plete with amenities, such as 
porches, for each family. 


WHOEVER OWNED the house above 
right certainly didn't appreci- 
ate its unique qualities. This 
revision is distressing for 
several reasons. It's the typ- 
ical, hasty shortcut: tacky 
aluminum "clapboard," here 
grafted onto a masonry house, 


emuddilins 


of the month 


Moreover, judging from the 
attitude underlying this remud- 
dling, we can't help but wonder 
about the structural quality 


of the enclosure. Has any real 
support been given the new 
rooms? The original porch 


floors were intended to hold 
only columns and occasional 
people. Now they're bearing 
the weight of walls, windows, 
and fully furnished rooms. 

(We sure hope no one's keeping 
a piano in any of them!) 


ONE LAST PROBLEM. The above 
photos are not "before & after" 
pictures; the houses are neigh- 
bors, as you can see from the 
photo at center. The entire 
rhythm of the street has been 
compromised by this remuddling. 
(Our thanks--and condolences-- 
to Margaret Ryglisyn of Hart- 
ford, Conn., for sending us 
these photos of her house and 
its new neighbor.)--Cole Gagne 
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A Beginners 
Guide To 


Preservation FedRegs 


by Shirley Maxwell 


ARDLY ANYTHING about an old house is easy--except loving 
Hi: of course. But even the truest love can pale in the 

face of rehab-induced bankruptcy. Congress has taken 
steps in recent years to alleviate an unfair tax advantage 
held by new construction. Owners of certain historic proper- 
ties can now recover part of the cost of putting their build- 
ings back in working order. These new laws may help keep 
your old-house affair fresh and glowing. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX CREDITS for historic-building rehabilita- 
tion don't usually apply to owner-occupied residences, and 
they almost always require a long, bewildering journey through 
a lush jungle of federal regulations. But for those whose 
buildings qualify, the trek through the tangled underbrush of 


preservation FedRegs can pay off handsomely. 
continued on page 101 
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A comic strip in OHJ?! 


Meet Fred and Martha 


"AS TWO of OHJ's most faithful 
readers, my husband and I feel 
that you have been taking this 
restoration business much too 
seriously," began the letter 
that introduced us to Fred and 
Martha. We're really not ser- 
ious all the time, but it may 
seem that way. Busily cramming 
details into every issue, we 
may come across as VERY SERIOUS 
...Which, of course, you can't 
afford to be when you're tack- 
ling the rehabilitation of a 
sometimes-cantankerous old 
house. We all need the ability 
to laugh at ourselves. 


NOT THAT we haven't thought 
about being funny before. Some 
puiss have taken a stab at old- 
ouse humor in the past. I'm 
afraid we have found many of 

the manuscripts corny or sarcas- 
tic. Restoration Comics is not 
a new idea, either, but cartoons 
we've seen were silly or just 
plain unfunny. Fred and Martha 
are different. They seemed 
awfully familiar to us. 


TO QUOTE their creator: 


"We've devoted four years of 
tender loving care to our 1907- 
vintage home in the Heritage 
Hill District of Grand Rapids. 
And we know that one can't 
survive the experience of squar- 


j 


A 


ing off against an abused Ameri- 
can Foursquare without a sense 
of humor. 


"The ability to chuckle has 
kept us sane through it all, 
from the 156 bags of garbage 
hauled out in the first two 
weeks, to the discovery of a 
flock of pigeon cadavers in the 
attic, And when the previous 
owner reveals that she painted 
the hitherto virgin woodwork 
two weeks before selling ‘to 
spruce up the place,' what else 
can you do but laugh? 


"This strip reflects some of 
our family's forays into the 
world of falling plaster. I 
appreciate OHJ's efforts to en- 
courage its faithful, and would 
like to contribute Fred and 
Martha to the cause." 


HOW-TO-DO-IT techniques go only 
so far. We hope Fred and Martha 
help with the moral support you 
need to fix up your old house. 
If the experience is behind you, 
you'll find it easier to laugh. 
If the experience is painfully 
fresh, you can at least take 
solace from knowing that others 
have been there, too! 


~ OK FRED, ; 
\ JOST LOVE IT! 
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Reviving 


Oar Arakeinr Antique 


By LaDel Clendenen 


Old~House Living... 


E'D COLLECTED antique furniture, antique 


cars, and period clothing, but hadn't 


given a thought to owning an old house, 


We started out looking at contemporary 


houses until we finally realized that we could 


not picture ourselves actually living in one. 


WE BEGAN OUR SEARCH for an old house in 1976, 
looking up and down the coast of California 
for a year, 
find a restorable home. Real estate prices 
had soared, making it difficult to finance 
older houses. 
friend told us about a Victorian house adver- 
tised for sale in a local paper. It was in 
the way of the new Anaheim city hall and so 
would have to be moved. 


WHEN WE FIRST SAW the house, 
it looked hopeless. The front 
porches had been removed and 
replaced with a two-storey 
stab at Colonial class. (It 
prompted us to nickname the 
house "Tara.'') The two back 
porches were enclosed. The 
tower roof had been removed, 
and the cockscomb cresting on 
the roof was also long gone. 
Numerous windows and doors had 
been added, and an outside 
stairway wound around from the 
front to the side of the house. 
And there was a two-storey, 
stucco garage and apartment 
that had been added to the 
back of the house in 1949. 


1882 home. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE, the entry, 
dining room, and drawing room 


But it seemed we were too late to 


We'd just about given up when a 


LaDel and Alan Clendenen pose for us 
in the drawing room of their restored 


“Our delays were many 
and lengthy, but the further we went, 
the more concerned we became with 
doing a good job.” 


were intact (except for the painted woodwork). 
But the front stairway had been sealed off, 
leaving no access to the second floor, which 
had been completely remodeled into two one- 
bedroom apartments, complete with kitchens. 
The tower had also been walled up and closed 
off, making it look like a crypt for the fam- 
ily skeletons. The maid's stairs had been 
removed to make a hallway, and the original 
kitchen had been divided to make both a bed- 
room and a kitchen. 


WE DEFINITELY did not feel encouraged. How- 
ever, the house had a basically friendly feel 
to it, and we began to think that maybe all 
wasn't lost. We went back to it several times, 
and with each visit saw more 
possibilities. So we decided 
it wouldn't hurt to look for 
Telocation sites. We found 
several that were good, and 
one of them happened to be for 
sale: a one-acre parcel just 
a mile from the house. We ar- 
ranged a lease with an option 
to purchase. The price was 
very low, so if we didn't get 
the house, we could afford the 
land payments for one year. 


THUS, WE WOUND UP committing 
ourselves to buying the house. 
We sent our proposal to the 
city and learned several weeks 
later that it'd been accepted. 
We bought the house for $50. 
Moving it required the help of 
friends, neighbors, family, 
and some liberal but nervous 
bankers. (The total expense 
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of the move was $20,000.) The relocation it- 
self wasn't difficult: It began at midnight 
on March 24, 1978, and four hours later we 
reached the new site. 


Above: The house has been raised and is ready to roll. Without 
the huge portico, it’s now starting to look more attractive. 

Below: The house is at its new site, and the real work has begun. 
The scaffolding was needed for the stripping of the old paint, as 


well as for the imminent attachment of the tower roof. That's it 
sitting in the grass, like a little pyramid. Alan and LaDel built it 
themselves in just a few days, copying it from old photos of the 
house. A shingler finished it up, the crane arrived, and 30 minutes 
later the tower had a roof once again. 


up on a high foundation. Our plan was 

to reside and trim it like the house, 

giving it the appearance of a carriage 
house. But first it would serve as our home 
while we restored the house itself. It was 
six months before we could move into the out- 
building. That should have given us a clue as 
to how much work we were in for. We initially 
thought we'd be living in the house within a 
year! We soon revised that estimate to a 
still-somewhat-naive two years. Four and a 
half years (and one child) later, we moved 
into our dream house. It was September of 
1982 -- 100 years after the house was built, 


Y: GARAGE APARTMENT was detached and set 


OF COURSE, there were disappointments and dis- 
couragements along the way, One of the worst 
was when our basement turned into an indoor 
swimming pool -- two winters in a row. But 

the constant difficulty was money. Everything 
cost more than we'd planned, even though we 

did almost all the work ourselves. So some- 
times we had to compromise. The plaster, which 


was being held in place by only the wallpaper, 
was replaced with drywall (which was less than 
one-fourth the cost of plaster). 


WHEN WE REMOVED all the plaster, we decided to 
rewire and replumb everything, as well as wire 
for alarms, stereo, and telephones in every 
room. We insulated all the walls, floors, and 
ceilings, put fire blocks throughout the house, 
and installed forced air heating and air con- 
ditioning too. 


OTHER ASPECTS of our restoration went very 
weil. The man who had remodeled the house 
never threw away anything. He may have walled 
up the sitting room pocket doors, but when we 
uncovered them, the key was still in the lock. 
If he changed a window, he used the original 
somewhere else in the house. We were also 
lucky in that the daughter of the original 
owner lived in a nearby town. She was in her 
nineties and still remembered a great deal 
about the house and its decoration. She had 
lived in it with her family until 1901, when 
they moved to Los Angeles. (The house then 
had a series of owners, leading finally to us.) 


A MAJOR TRIUMPH for us was the duplication of 
the original wall-to-wall carpet. We found a 
piece of the old carpet in the stair closet. 
Although we had to simplify the pattern some- 
what, we made sure it was reproduced as close 
to the original colors as possible. The cost 
of the reproduction was no more than that of 
a better-grade new carpet from a department 
store, (Those who want to reproduce a carpet 
should contact Schumacher's carpet division in 
New York; the result will be worth the time 
and expense.) 


Too bad we can’t reproduce the rich, warm oranges and reds of 
the Clendenen’s carpet. “When it was installed, it had to be hand 
sewn.” But all that trouble was clearly worth the effort! 


THE KITCHEN presented our biggest problem 
because there was absolutely nothing left -- 
just an old kitchen sideboard, which we used 
as a guide in making our cabinets. For the 
countertops and backsplash, we used Corian, 
bevelling the edge so it would resemble an old 
marble top. This material has been absolutely 
great. It looks like marble but doesn't crack, 
stain, or scratch, Any marks it does get can 
be easily removed with a 400-grade sandpaper, 
because unlike Formica, the color in Corian 
runs all the way through. 
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Above: These two views of the Clendenen’s kitchen should give you 
some idea of the work they put into it. They did it all, and that in- 
cludes making the rosewood cabinets themselves. In the photo at left 
you can see their mahogany-cased, 40-cu.ft. refrigerator, which dates 


Below: Two photos scarcely do justice to the drawing room, but at 
least you can see how well the carpet works with the period furniture. 
That’s a 1922 Fisher Ampico reproducing piano in the photo at left. 


from 1930 — “We restored it and it works great.” At right there’s the 
1923 Lorraine Quick Meal gas range, complete with six burners, two 
ovens, a warming oven, two broilers, a tea-kettle burner, and hood — 
“and it cooks beautifully.” 


The fireplace mantel seen at right is original to the house. All that’s 
left to do is add the wallpaper — “We are currently conferring with 
Bradbury & Bradbury; what a great help they have been to us.” 


S WE DECORATED AND FURNISHED the house in 
ee: style, we added little touches 
that would make it more convincing. 

These included pull-chain toilets in all 
the bathrooms, push-button light switches 
throughout the house, and original gas fixtures 
and shades in every room, We painted the 
interior and exterior in the color schemes that 
were original to the house (mainly reds and 
greens), and stripped, stained, and refinished 
all the woodwork to the original red mahogany 
finish. 


THE FEW REMAINING porch posts were used for 
patterns to turn new ones, after we brought 
back porches to the house. We also found some 
of the handrail in the backyard and had it 
duplicated to complete the porches. For the 
landscaping, we used Victorian plants such as 
palms, geraniums, and ferns, along with typi- 
cal California plants such as eucalyptus, suc- 
culents, ficus, and others. 


THE CITY OF ANAHEIM has designated our area a 
heritage park. They have purchased part of 
our lot and the surrounding land as sites for 
other old houses. An 1870s house is scheduled 
to be moved in behind us -- it's owned by 
another family and they'll be restoring it. 
There'll also be three or, four more sites in 
the future. Now there's some hope for certain 
structures that might otherwise be lost in 
redevelopments. 


WHAT DO WE HAVE LEFT TO DO? The best answer 
we can offer is a question: ‘Are you ever 
finished fixing up an old house?' We still 
have lots of little details to contend with, 
including the restoration of some of our fur- 
niture, But we've gotten as far as we have 
thanks to our friends and family -- they gave 
us the encouragement and incentive to tackle 
this project. And thanks to The Old-House 
Journal, who made us feel that nothing was 
impossible! 
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Installing 
Architectural 
Columns 


Whether they've been meticulously restored 
or purchased brand new, exterior columns cost 
a bundle. Here are some expert installation 
tips that will make them last. 


by John Lecke 


'VE HAD TO REPAIR or replace many col- 
umns that rotted because they weren't 
installed well to begin with. In this 
article, I'll describe the fine points 
of installing exterior architectural 
columns. The installation methods here are 
suitable for use with all hollow columns, be 
they round, square, or octagonal. Some of the 
hints will help if you're installing solid 
columns or porch posts, too. 


Positioning Base Elements 


ET THE PLINTH in its approximate position 
Gene see if it's level. (If you're install- 

ing all new columns with no point of refer- 
ence for placement of the plinth, drop a plumb 
line under the entablature to line up the 
Tight location.) If the porch floor pitches, 
as it should, the plinth will be out of level. 
The shaft must rest on a level surface, so you 
will have to plane away some of the plinth or 
the round base that sits on top of it. Do 
whatever is least noticeable. I usually plane 
the bottom side of the round base. The plinth 
is often made of aluminum nowadays and is more 
difficult to cut. Whatever you do, DON'T carve 
out a depression in the top of the base or 
plinth, because it will collect water. Use a 
plane rather than a chisel to ensure flatness. 


TRIM portom 
DECK. OF Woop BASE 
TO LEVEL 


LEVELING BASE 
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WHEN THE BASE is level, cut the shaft at the 
top just enough so that it fits in place on 
the base without its capital. 


YOU MUST ASSURE even loading of the shaft 
around the perimeter of its lower end. If the 
shaft rocks back and forth, the base or plinth 
surfaces are not flat and should be trued. Be 
sure there's full contact between each part of 
the base. 


SCRIBING A 
COLUMN WITH 
NO BASE 


GREEK DORIC columns don't have a base or plinth, 
and will sit directly on a lead plate on the 
porch floor. Hold this type of column in its 
final vertical position with braces, and scribe 
the bottom of the shaft with dividers. Cut the 
bottom of the shaft to the scribed line--but 
keep the trimming minimal, tapering to nothing. 
Then test the shaft in position to see if it 
aligns with the plate above. 


Venting 


NTERNAL VENTILATION of the columns is ex- 
Firemen important: Unvented columns rot. Pro- 
vision for venting both top and bottom of 
each column should be designed before the col- 

umns are installed. 


CAST-ALUMINUM, pre- 
fabricated plinths 
usually have gaps along 
their bottom edges. 
Wood plinths should be 
vented with grooves cut 
along the bottom. Place 
the grooves to follow 
the pitch of the porch 
floor. Any water that 
collects inside the 
column can then drain 
away easily. 


VENTING A WOOD. 
PLINTH (UNDERSIDE) 


VENTING NEAR THE CAPITAL needs a little more 
thought. A two-inch vent hole can pass straight 
up through the capital and soffit if the in- 


terior of the entablature is hollow and well 
vented. It often isn't and there are two 
alternatives. 


A HOLE can be drilled from the middle bottom of 
the capital diagonally through to the top, 
where the hole is protected from the weather on 
the inside of the porch. If that's impractical, 
a hole can be bored in the neck of the shaft 

on the side facing the house. This method 
creates a vent that isn't well hidden, but it 
doesn't interrupt the flashing over the capital. 
Vent holes should be screened on the inside. 


PORCH CEILING 


VENT THROUGH 
ENTABLATURE 


VENT THROUGH——> 
FACE OF COLUMN 


THREE METHODS 
OF VENTING 


Flashing 


APITALS ARE FLASHED before installation 
( with copper or lead-coated copper that 

turns down over all four edges. You need 
very little copper, so don't worry about the 
small extra expense. Some labor is involved, 
but the flashing is your insurance that a leak 
overhead won't rot out the capital and eventu- 
ally the shaft. I've had to replace columns 
(at a cost of several hundred dollars each) 
that would have been salvageable had there been 
copper flashing above. 


THE BOTTOMS of wood shafts, bases, or plinths 
resting directly on masonry should be flashed 
with lead plate that is 1/4 to 3/4 inches 
thick. Greek Doric 
columns that don't have 
a plinth or base should 
have such flashing, 
with gaps to provide a 
space for ventilation. 
The gaps should not 
line up with stave 
joints. Cut the plate 
slightly oversize and 
then trim flush with 
the shaft, using a 
woodworking gouge or 
chisel. 


GE 
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MANY PURCHASED CAPITALS can be ordered with 
flashing. Read the manufacturer's brochure. 
Aluminum and fiberglass columns don't need 
flashing. 


Positioning the Shaft 


EFORE FINAL ASSEMBLY, the vertical position 
Be the shaft should be determined while the 
shaft is standing free, not yet fastened 
at the top. If the columns are being installed 

as part of new construction or on a fairly 
plumb and level porch, they can be positioned 
exactly vertical. Assemble plinth, base, 
shaft, and capital without fasteners and set 
in place. Usually, the lower third of the 


shaft has straight, 
| — kemea 


parallel sides, so a 


mine the true perpen- 


level can be held 
dicular. 


against it to deter- 
L a 


IF THE SIDES are 
curved throughout, cut 


BLOCK a small block that is 


B MINUS A half as thick as the 
PSE RY difference between the 


diameters of the two 
points where the level 
will be set against 
the shaft. (The draw- 
ing at left is clearer 
than the words.) Add 
another block 90° 
around the shaft. Us- 
ing the two blocks and 
an accurate level, the 
column can be set tru- 
ly vertical, held in 
place with diagonal 
braces while the plate 
is built or set down 
from above during 
assembly. 


THICKNESS 


IF YOU'RE replacing 
just a few columns 
among others still ex- 
isting, they should 
align with the old 
columns even if that 
means installing them 
slightly out of verti- 
cal. The leveling 
method described above can be used to match the 
tilt of the new columns to the old. Often you 
can simply eyeball it. Look past the edge of 
the shaft, moving your line of vision until the 
edge is lined up with that of another column. 
Because old buildings have settled and porches 
are so often out of plumb, I usually trust my 
eye in the end. Sometimes a new column can be 
perfectly vertical yet look way off. So you 
have to compensate. This trial fitting is im- 
portant to assure even loading at the top. 


PLUMBING A 
COLUMN 


Cutting to Length 


SE THIS PROCEDURE to get the exact length 
| Joe the column shaft, before you install 

the capital. During this procedure, the 
plate or entablature above is being held 1/8 
inch above its final position with screwjacks 
or temporary posts. 


(1) Fill the slight recess at the soffit with 
solid wood blocking. This will transfer the 
load from above directly to the capital and 
keep the edge of the fascia boards from being 
crushed, 


earranan] 


(2) Screw a piece of 3/4-inch plywood to the 
bottom of the blocking as a temporary flat 
surface against which to scribe. Set the 

shaft in position on top of the base and plinth. 


(3) Holding one leg of the dividers or scriber 
against the plywood, scribe a line on the neck 
of the shaft, with the scriber set to the 


height of the capital LOWER. 
less 5/8 inch (which is 

the thickness of the ONTO 
plywood less the dis- CAPITAL 
tance the plate is 

jacked up above its FLASH 
final position: 

3/4 in. minus 1/8 in.). CAPITAL 
(4) Mark the relative 

positions of floor to 

plinth, plinth to base, COLUMN 


and base to column 
shaft with reference 
marks that can be 
aligned later when you are finally installing 
the parts. Punch or scratch little dents 
against each other across the joint. 


(5) Take the shaft down and cut to the scribed 
line in the neck. 


REMEMBER THAT there's a limit to how much the 
shaft can be cut off without spoiling the 
proportions of the column. (That's why it's 
important to accurately order your columns. 
See "Shopping for Columns," May 1984 issue.) 


Assembling 


F YOU'VE PURCHASED new wood columns from a 
Tanat: maker, they will undoubtedly be 

made of rot-resistant wood or pressure- 
treated stock and will be shipped to you with 
a coat of primer already on them. Any end- 
grain you expose should be dipped in wood pre- 
servative, then primed with a high-quality oil- 
based paint. Prime all parts of the capital, 
and don't forget the ends of the shaft. 
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NOW THE PARTS can be assembled. I use corro- 
sion-resistant fasteners made of monel, 
silicon bronze, or stainless steel, because 
they will not rust and cause deterioration. 
(You can find non-rusting fasteners at marine 
supply houses or any shop that does some boat 
work.) Steel or electro-plated fasteners ab- 
solutely must not be used; in my opinion, even 
hot-dipped galvanized (zinc-coated) fasteners 
are barely adequate. 


WOOD COLUMN 


Wo METAL PIN 


ALUMINUM 
PLINTH 


Ta To %" 
_ METAL PIN 


<———_ PECK. 


BASE ASSEMBLY 


IF YOU'RE using a cast-aluminum plinth, first 
screw the wood base to it from underneath. 
These plinths are hol- 
low and held in place 
with two 1/4- to 3/8- 
in. diameter metal 
pins sets into holes 
in the porch floor at 
opposite corners in- 
side the plinth. (Re- 
fer to the assembly 
instructions that come 
with the plinth.) The 
shaft should not be 
toenailed to the base. 
If the nails get loose 
through moisture ex- 
pansion of the shaft, 
the holes will provide an entry for water. 
Instead, use two 3/16-in. metal pins set in 
the end of the shaft and in the base. As the 
plinth, base, and shaft are put together for 
the final time, the joints between them should 
be sealed, preferably with silicone caulk. 


OFFSET JOINTS 
IN WOOp BASE & 
Woop PLINTH 


THE CAPITAL and its flashing are installed 
after the base and shaft are in place. Solid, 
load-bearing capitals are slipped into posi- 
tion between the bottom of the plate and the 
top of the shaft. The plate or entablature 

is lowered to its final position; the weight 
holds the capital in place while the shaft is 
toenailed to it. Nail up through the capital 
and flashing into the plate. This will make 


aa 


ONLY (TO Avoib 
ADMITTING WATER) 


the hole in the flashing less likely to leak 
than if the nails came down from above. Com- 
position capitals (see above) are not load- 
bearing and must be filled with a hollow plug. 


Painting 


a high-quality oil-based paint immediate- 

ly after installation, and certainly be- 
fore it rains. I have found that it's well 
worth searching for true oil-based paint, 
for both the primer and finish coats. Alkyd 
paints don't seem to be as vapor-permeable as 
linseed-oil paints, while latex paint does not 
have the bonding characteristics or longevity 
of oil. (The large, well established column 
manufacturers apparently agree with me, call- 
ing for oil-based paint to finish their wood 
columns. One company continues to recommend 
white lead in oil!) 


W= COLUMNS should be given two coats of 


ONCE A YEAR, the lower part of columns should 
be checked and treated for cracks and obvious 
deterioration. Every other year, take a close 
look at the paint film for evidence of peeling 
or tiny cracks. If the failure is localized, 
scrape, prime, and paint only that area. Give 
a full coat of paint as seldom as possible-- 
every 5 to 10 years is often enough--to avoid 
excessive buildup of the paint film. Spot- 
priming and a soap-and-water wash now and then 
will keep a properly applied paint job looking 
good and working hard for many years. 


IF THE FILM is thicker than four pages of OHJ 
(.015 in.) and beginning to crack or peel, 
remove it, then prime the wood and give it 
three top coats. Regular maintenance is a 
simple once-a-year activity that ensures long 
life for your expensive and hard to replace 
columns, 


If you go to the average hardware or paint store and ask for “oil-base 
paint,” you're likely to get alkyd paint. True linseed-oil-based paint 
is hard to come by in some areas. Brands that offer linseed oil paint 
include Lynch and Dutch Boy. NuBrite Chemical Co. (1 Hill St., 
Dept. OHJ, Taunton, MA 02780, 617-824-4124) sells linseed oil 
paint throughout New England. And if you can’t find it locally, 

a store in the author’s hometown will ship it to you. Call Timothy 
Bragdon at Paints `n’ Papers, 107 Brook St., Sanford, ME 04073. 
207-324-9705. 


John Leeke, a woodworker and restoration craftsman in Maine, 
has written about columns for us in the past. 
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Restorer’s Notebook 


Patching Marble 


Yi: CAN successfully patch marble, especially 
veined marble, with a clear epoxy adhesive. 
Mix the epoxy with marble dust, adjusting 
the blend for your particular job -- a non-sag, 
vertical patch requires a stiffer mixture than 
a horizontal surface. (To provide the dust, we 
used a diamond-surfaced hacksaw blade on the 
rear of the marble to be patched.) Apply the 
mixture in one or more stages, depending on the 
depth of the patch. We left the final level 
high, so we could cut down the patch absolutely 
level with the marble surface -- no low spots! 
We smoothed it with a razor blade. 


Bert Waggott 
New York, N.Y. 


Shedding Light On Stripping 


Y HEAT GUN has been invaluable for remov- 
Miz paint. To make things even simpler, 

I added a bracket to it, which holds a 
high-intensity flood 
light and separate power 
cord. This has been 
important for illuminat- 
ing the area of work; 
the more clearly I can 
see, the more thoroughly 
I can remove the paint. 
I hook the light to a 
separate extension cord 
and circuit in my house, 
to avoid excessive cur- 
rent drain when the heat 
gun is on. (If the light is hooked to the same 
extension, it dims and reduces the lamp life.) 


Don Stromquist 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Resin-Coated Nails 


YSTEMATICALLY discard your "common" nails 
Kera replace them with "coated sinkers," 

These resin-coated nails have a bunch of 
advantages. The coating acts as a lubricant 
when heated by the driving action, so the nail 
goes in easily. Yet the resin grips tightly 
when the nail is stationary. And they are 
thinner for the same size, so they drive even 
faster. Ah, the wonders of technology! 


Harvey Sachs 
Cranbury, N.J. 


Touching Up Graining 


HILE REDOING one of the parlors in our 
WY ric- 19th- century house, we had a problem 

I'm sure other old-house owners have en- 
countered. During a 1900 remodelling, the 
original parlor doors were grained to match 
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the newly installed oak woodwork. 
years of use, the doors had chips down to the 

yellow base coat, although their condition was 
not so bad as to warrant stripping or regrain- 


ing. I used "One-Stroke" by Nybco -- a base- 
coat, graining coat, and finish coat all in 
one. With just my fingertip and a cotton swab, 
I touched up all the nicked spots. (I suggest 
matching the "One-Stroke" woodtone to one of 
the background colors of the graining for best 
results.) Sealing with a clear coat of varnish 
over the whole door completed the job, and now 
they look as good as new. 


Kristi Watson 
LaPorte, Ind. 


Un-Warping Wood Floors 


PAST TENANT of our home had a water-bed 

that leaked through the carpet, warping 

the beautiful maple flooring so badly that 
the boards buckled up. Here's a technique a 
professional floor sander employed to alleviate 
the problem. He used a thin blade on a circu- 
lar saw, setting it to the thickness of the 
flooring. He then cut a line up the middle of 
the buckled board, giving it room to fall back 
into place. He then nailed the halves down, 
filled the crack with colored putty where 
necessary, and proceeded with the sanding. 


Dan Miller 
Elgin, 111. 


Old-Wiring Repairs 


URING THE RENOVATION of our 50-year-old 
Dice. I found an easy method of fixing old 

wiring in outlet boxes, After turning off 
the power, crumble off the old insulation with 
your fingers. Replace the insulation with the 
"stripped" plastic insulation that's of the 
corresponding gauge wire. (Today's wire is 
easily stripped with a wire stripper up to 10 
to 12 inches.) Then the only electrical taping 
that needs to be done is a small piece between 
the old and new insulation. This method works 
quite well. There's less wire movement and 
virtually no worry about missing spots, as can 
happen when using electrical tape. 


Steven Christian 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Tips To Share? Do you have any hints or short cuts 
that might help other old-house owners? We’ll pay $15 for 
any short how-to items that are used in this ‘‘Restorer’s Note- 
book” column. Write to Notebook Editor, The Old-House 
Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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cont'd from front page 


HERE ARE some trail markers to 
help you decide what direction 
to follow and, indeed, whether 
to start at all: 


e Is your building depreciable? 
That is, will it be used for 
income-producing purposes? 


e Is the building at least 
fifty years old? 


e Is it listed in the National 
Register of Historic Places, 
either individually or as part 
of a nationally certified state 
or local historic district? 


e Have you undertaken a substan- 
tial rehabilitation of the 
building in the past 24 months, 
or do you have well documented 
plans for a phased rehab over 
the next 60 months? 


e Was the building in use before 


Kaung sSuippng upouawy JUOISH 


MONTEZUMA 


San DIEGO COUNTY 


you began your rehabilitation? 


è Did your rehabilitation leave at least 75% of 
the exterior walls in their original positions 
and in use as exterior walls? 


YES ON ALL COUNTS? You may be a lucky winner. 
But to qualify for investment tax credits, you 
will -have to convince several government agen- 
cies, including the Internal Revenue Service, 
that your building, the use of your building, 
and your rehabilitation project meet their re- 
quirements for certification. 


Investment Tax Credits 


N INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT (ITC) is a tax ben- 
Aetit taken straight off the top of your tax 

bill, in contrast to a tax deduction, which 
is subtracted from your taxable income, The 
ITC for certified rehabilitations of properties 
listed in the National Register (or eligible 
for listing) is 25% of the adjusted basis of 
the property. The adjusted basis is figured as 
the cost of the property plus capital improve- 

ments less depreciation. 


THE ITC can be used for both 
residential and nonresidential 
rehabilitations. In fact, it 
encourages the creation of rent- 
al housing in older neighbor- 
hoods. But it can be used for 
rehabilitation of owner-occupied 
housing only if the owner lives 
in part of a building that is 
otherwise devoted to income-pro- 
ducing uses, and then only on a 
pro-rata basis. 


ALSO ALLOWED are smaller credits 
of 15 and 20% for nonresidential 
buildings over 30 and 40 years 
old, respectively. But if the 


building is in a registered his- 
toric district, it'll have to be 
DEcertified. Talk over all this 
with your accountant or tax con- 
sultant BEFORE you start work. 


The Certification Process 


HE KEY to collecting tax 

credits is strict attention 

to the certification proc- 
ess. Your architect or preser- 
vation consultant, accountant, 
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and State Historic Preservation 
Officer are valuable allies for 
that process. Don't leave home 
without them! 


FIRST, the structure must be 
certified as a historic build- 
ing. What makes it historic? 
If it's listed in the National 
Register of Historic Places-- 
or it's located in a registered 
historic district and is certi- 
fied as being of historical 
Significance to the district-- 
it's a shoo-in. A building can 
also qualify if it is in a his- 
toric district designated by a 
state or local government, and 
if the district and the statute 
under which it was created are 
certified by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Conditional cer- 
tification can be granted for 
buildings not yet registered. 


NEXT, the rehabilitation must 
be certified by your State His- 
toric Preservation Office (SHPO) 
and the National Park Service 
as complying with the Secretary 
of the Interior's Standards for 


Rehabilitation and Guidelines for Rehabilitat- vide enough detail about what you have done-- 
ing Historic Buildings. The guidelines are a or plan to do--so that the SHPO and National 
masterful blend of the specific and the ab- Park Service staff can reach a fair evaluation 
stract, leaving ample room for interpretation of the project. 

by Preservation Assistance staff, but not much 

latitude for wishful thinking on the part of Preservation Easements 

tax-credit applicants. The services of an 

experienced restoration architect can be in- UPPOSE YOU DON'T HAVE a building certifiable 
valuable, even if for only initial consulta- for tax credits, just a terrific old house 
tion. And the earlier you take your SHPO into in a historic district, and all you want to 
your confidence about your plans, the smoother do is live in it. You may still be able to find 
your path will be. The application for certi- some financial consolation through a tax-deduct- 
fication of rehabilitation is designed to pro- ible donation of a preservation easement. 


IN LAWYER'S TERMS, easements are 
less than fee-simple property 
rights that run with the land. 
What that means to you is that 
you can give a qualified, non- 
profit organization the legal 
right to control the appearance 
of your property--for all time 
and regardless of the inclina- 
tion of any future owner--with- 
out relinquishing your ownership 
of the property. 


EASEMENTS SHOULD NOT be lightly 
given, as they can affect for- 
ever the resale value of your 
property. Still, they serve a 
long-term public goal of pre- 
serving your property from 
demolition, inappropriate alter- 
ation, or destruction through 
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p neglect. 
STRUCTURAL FRAMING | A SO THERE YOU ARE. It may be a 
ISOMETRIC A i jungle out there, but you don't 


have to face the woolly beasts 
alone. Arm yourself with infor- 
mation, pay close heed to the 
native guides mentioned above, 
and go collect your tax credits! 
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Begin At Your SHPO 


If you need to get your building in the National Register 
of Historic Places, or to find out if your neighborhood is 
slated to become a historic district, the State 
Historic Preservation Office (SHPO) is the 
place to begin. SHPO officers, one per state, 
are appointed by their respective governors. 
The officers nominate historic properties and districts 
to the National Register. SHPOs also administer pre- 
servation grants and review cases in which properties 
listed in the National Register are threatened by federal 
or federally funded programs. For your SHPO officer's 
name contact your local preservation organization or 
the Preservation Assistance Division of the National 
Park Service. (202) 343-9579. 


HABS Can Help 


The Historic American Building Survey (HABS), although 
not in any sense a regulatory agency, can still affect your 
rehabilitation project if your old house happens to be among 
the thousands for which HABS photographs, measured draw- 
ings, and written documentation have been compiled. HABS’s 
meticulous drawings may be especially helpful to owners 
whose buildings have suffered severe damage or misguided 
remodeling. A number of state catalogs of HABS projects 
are currently available or in preparation, and a nationwide 
checklist has been recently published. HABS, NPS, U.S. 
Department of the Interior Washington, D.C. 
20240. (202) 343-9606. The official archives 
for HABS data is the Prints and Photographs 
Division, Library of Con- gress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540, (202) 287-6399. 


The Advisory Council 
Can Step In 


The Advisory Council on Historic Preservation advises the 
President and Congress on national historic preservation issues 
and reviews activities by federal agencies which might 
adversely affect properties in, or eligible for, the National 
Register. While it cannot always save historic struc- 
tures, the Council’s track record is generally admirable. 
Homeowners might find the Council’s intervention 
helpful, for instance, in the case of a highway construction 
project that endangers homes in a historic district. Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation, 1100 Pennsylvania Ave., 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20006. (202) 786-0503. 


NHLs Make The Register 


National Historic Landmark (NHL) is the 
designation reserved by the National Park 
Service for buildings, sites, structures, districts, 
and objects of national, rather than merely 
state or local, significance. NHLs are auto- 
matically entered in the National Register. 


Preservation Assistance 
Holds The Key 


The Preservation Assistance Division (‘Technical 
Preservation Services) of the National Park Service 
reviews all applications for certification of 
rehabilitation projects. The staff in one of its 
regional offices will decide whether your project 
complies with the Secretary of the 
Interior’s Standards for Rehabilitation 

and Guidelines for Rehabilitating Historic 
Buildings. They've recently published 

a pamphlet called Tax Incentives for Rehabilitating 
Historic Buildings, which includes an up-to-date 
list of SHPO addresses. The Division also provides 
invaluable technical advice and publications 

on restoration and rehabilitation techniques. 
Preservation Assistance Division, National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. Telephone 
(202) 343-9579. 


The Roster 


The National Register of Historic Places 

is America’s roster of architecturally, culturally, 
and historically significant buildings, structures, sites, and 
objects. Of the approximately thirty thousand listings, 
about ten percent are for historic districts, and the number 
is growing daily. Listing in the National Register pro- 
vides important protections for buildings threat- 
ened by federally financed projects, but it cannot 
prevent demolition or alteration paid for with 
private money. Register listing is also the basic 
criterion for eligibility for federal tax benefits and 
preservation grants-in-aid—when such grants are 
available. The National Register is updated monthly in the 
Federal Register, and supplements are issued annually. Your 
local library will have a copy. National Register of Historic 
Places, U.S. Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
20240. (202) 343-9536. 
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VICTORIAN HOUSE 


by Sarah McNamara 


HE DOG DAYS OF SUMMER are upon us now, 

Q although we hardly notice the heat when 
YŇwe're in our air-conditioned homes and 

offices. If it's too hot outside, we can 
turn the air conditioner up another notch and 
sip a glass of lemonade made from frozen con- 
centrate, But how did people manage to keep 
cool -- especially in the deep South -- before 
the advent of electricity and the automatic 
lemon squeezer? 


THE FURNISHINGS of the Victorian home were 
ornate and costly -- not at all conducive to 
relaxed summer living. Furnishings were re- 
moved or covered for the duration of the hot 
season both to protect them and to create an 
airy, more comfortable ambiance. This custom, 
called "disrobing," was practiced in most 
middle- and upper-class households across the 
country, although it was more prevalent in the 
South. The earliest recorded example of 
American disrobing is in the inventory of the 
Governor's Palace in Williamsburg, dated in 
the 1770s. The Gallier House in New Orleans, 
now a museum, continues to be disrobed every 
June and dressed again in September. The 
custom even reached Massachusetts, as can be 
seen in an 1870 photograph of the Boardman 
family' s "summerized" sitting room (reprinted 


in Recreating the Historic House Interior by 
William Seale). 


ALTHOUGH SUMMERIZING was more common in the 
19th century, some Americans practiced the 
custom until World War II. Even today, affluent 
families who close their homes for the summer 


UMMERIZING 


roll up carpets and drape slip covers over 
furniture. A practical and aesthetically- 
pleasing custom, disrobing still makes sense 
today. It's perfectly suited to old houses and 
old-house owners who want to recreate the 
feeling of a Victorian summer. 


to begin the spring cleaning. The first 

priority was to open the windows and air 
the house. Heavy draperies were taken down, 
laundered, and carefully laid out in an attic 
or storage room. Thin white curtains or lace 
panels were put in their place. These allowed 
natural light and air into previously dark, 
close rooms. Cotton netting was sometimes 
stretched across windows to keep insects out. 
(Wire screening was not widely used until the 
late 1880s.) 


=» JN MAY, THE SERVANTS who had been kept 
Sa tending fires all winter were free 


OPEN WINDOWS meant not only fresh air and bugs, 
but dirt and humidity. Expensive furniture was 
protected with slip covers made of muslin, 
linen or chintz to keep the sun from fading 
and perspiration from staining the fancy 
fabric. The loose covers were tied on with 
tabs, making them easy to remove and clean. 


SERVANTS BEAT AND AIRED costly European rugs, 
then rolled them up and stored them away. 
Natural straw matting from China or India took 
the place of thick carpets, adding to the 
light, 


airy feeling in the house. These mats 


Before: The Gallier House in full winter dress. 


After: The museum is disrobed every June for the summer. 
Note the lace curtains and cool muslin slip covers. 
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The Gallier House, New Orleans 


were actually used all year round in bedrooms, 
hallways, and on stairs by people who could 
not afford woven carpets. In some cases the 
matting was left under carpets in the winter 
as an insulator and pad. 


CARPETS, DRAPERIES, and other textiles were 
stored with tobacco leaves and wrapped in 
paper or linen to protect them from insects. 
If tobacco was unavailable, a candle was kept 
burning in a box of sand to distract hungry 
moths. Camphor became the common insect 
repellant in later years. 


MOSQUITO NETTING was a necessity in the days 
before window screens and commercial insect 
repellants, when malaria and yellow fever 
were still common. The material was draped 
around beds to keep the disease-carrying 
insects away at night. It was also wrapped 
around mirrors, picture frames, and other 
gilded ornaments because insect droppings can 
corrode gilt. Netting was tied around 
chandeliers, too; Bostonians called this 
"bagging." The custom disappeared in the late 
1880s when society became dependent on year- 
round overhead lighting. 


VASES FULL OF FRESH FLOWERS and fans made of 
woven reeds completed the summerizing process. 
The final effect was pleasant and relaxing. 
Ponderous interiors were transformed into 
livable summer rooms with just a few basic 
materials and a lot of ingenuity, The only 
thing left to do was squeeze the lemons. 
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Sources 


STRAW MATTING can be ordered by mail from: 


Peerless Imported Rugs 
Dept. OHJ 
3028 N. Lincoln Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60657 
(800) 621-6573 


Ernest Treganowan Inc. 
Dept. OHJ 
306 E. 61st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 755-1050 


SLIP COVERS can be made to order by an upholsterer or seam- 
stress. Muslin is an inexpensive material available at most fabric 
stores. 


MOSQUITO NETTING is not as common as muslin, but large 
fabric stores should carry it or be able to order it for you. 
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BOTTLED LEMONADE 


TAKE TWO QUARTS of hot water, two lemons, sliced, half a 
pound of loaf sugar, and a quarter of an ounce of gum arabic; 


strain and bottle off. Serve well-chilled; garnish with a sliced 
lemon and fresh mint leaves. 


from Mrs. Porter's Cookbook & Housekeeper’s Companion, 1891 
reprinted in 1974 by McGraw-Hill Ryerson 
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1886 Wall Rack 


I saw one of these folding racks at an 
antique show once and was amused by 
the simple but ingenious design. 

Reproductions of the original 1886 
design are once again being hand cast in 
New England for Classie Castings. The 
wall rack can be used in kitchens, baths, 
and even barns for hanging everything 
from pots to towels to riding tack. The 
wall-mounted rack has 10-in. hardwood 
rods (shortenable) with wooden balls 
at either end and a cast bracket. Having 
no hinges, the rods can be placed in an 
extended or folded position. The 
bracket is available in either solid brass 
or painted cast aluminum. 


You can order the rods unfinished, 
or with a walnut varnish/stain or clear 
varnish. The painted brackets come in 
red, yellow, green, blue, brown, cast- 
iron black, silver with black veining, or 
gold with black veining. Metal hooks 
are available for hanging items from the 
arms such as kitchen pots or plants. 

The folding wall racks can be order- 
ed by mail: sell for $18.50 ppd. for the 
painted bracket; $22.50 ppd. for brass. 
Be sure to specify the color (or brass) 
and the type of finish for the rods. A 
package of 10 rod hooks is $.60. A 
wholesale price list is available on 
request. For a free brochure, write to 
Classic Castings, Dept. OHJ, PO Box 55, 
Weatogue, CT 06089. (203) 658-2647. 


A Real Sleeper 


You know the tool exists, you may 
have read about how to use it, perhaps 
you had one that wore out or got used 
up, or possibly you saw someone else 
using it... but you can’t find it. 

Well, if it pertains to decorative 
painting tools and supplies, the new 
Sleepers catalog probably has it—and if 
they don’t their Last Resort Service will 
even help you look for it. Besides 


the usual unusual brushes (floggers, 
mottlers, softeners, and flitches), they 
sell a heavy round brush for painting 
cornices and details. 

For a copy of their catalog send $1 
(refundable with an order over $5) to 
Jacob Sleeper, S. Sleeper Co., Dept. 
OHJ, Route 107-A, East Kingston, NH 
03827. (603) 642-3301. 
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Sikkens Finishes 


Trying to maintain a lasting natural 
wood finish on exterior house parts has 
proved to be a costly, labor-intensive, 
and disappointing experience for many 
old-house owners. 

Sikkens Labs of Holland has devel- 
oped what they feel is the most techni- 
cally advanced protective natural wood 
finish available for homes and commer- 
cial buildings. Sikkens put together an 
excellent booklet that explains in an 
honest, no-frills way, the compromises 
one must accept for the ‘natural wood’ 
look, the effort one will have to expend, 
and the options that are available. 

The Sikkens Cetol 1/Cetol 23 coat- 
ing system is designed for North Amer- 
ican wood species. The manufacturer 
claims it will remain transparent and 
prevent color change in the wood 
while maintaining the original grain de- 
finition and surface texture. The three 
coat film-forming finish consists of 
alkyd resins and non-wax polymers 
combined with TBTO fungicides. The 
thick, flexible and breathable surface 
barrier is designed to resist peeling. 

Rather than pretending to have a 
miracle product Sikkens has developed a 
3 to 5 year recoat maintenance proce- 
dure which allows repeated touch-up 
(reapplication) without losing the origi- 


nal wood color or clarity of the finish. 
And in case you’ve had it with natural 
finishes altogether, Sikkens produces an 
opaque wood coating system as well. 

Cetol 1/Cetol 23 are available in 
seven transparent low-luster tones. Cetol 
1 sells for $26.02 per four liters (1.05 
gal.) and Cetol 23 sells for $28.05 per 
four liters. It also is available in 20 liter 
(3 gal.) sizes. Sikkens products are not 
generally available through normal paint 
distribution outlets, but a call to their 
toll-free number will get you the name 
of the closest outlet. The products are 
shipped UPS for a $3-4 COD shipping 
charge. You can order a 4-oz. trial 
sample to try out. 

The Sikkens product brochure and 
application instructions are free by 


writing to D.L. Anderson & Associates, 
Inc. PO Box 305, Dept. OHJ, 9816 
Highway No. 10 Northwest, Elk River, 
MN 55330. (800) 328-9493 (in MN call 
(612) 427- 3043.) 


aperhangers 


The National Guild of Paperhangers, 
a non-profit trade group, can help you 
find a paperhanger who knows how to 
hang hand-printed papers and roomsets 
that need special layout and cutting. 
Founded in 1974 the guild currently has 
over 375 members and eight chapters 
nationwide. 

Anyone considering a period wall- 
paper installation is encouraged to 
contact the guild. They can refer you 


to competent professionals in your area 
(who are not necessarily any more 
expensive than other paperhangers). The 
guild will be happy to answer OHJ 
readers’ questions concerning wall- 
papers, paperhanging, and problems 
associated with wallpaper. 

Write to The National Guild of 
Paperhangers, Mr. Robert M. Kelly, 
Public Relations Director, PO Box 187, 
Lee, MA 01238. 
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Hunter Fans 


Hunter has just introduced a new 
low-profile ceiling fan that mounts flush 
with the ceiling to give you an extra 
four inches of headroom or clearance. 

If you’ve got low ceilings (8 ft. or 
lower) this fan is ideal, Imagine trying 
to mount an antique ceiling fan, intend- 
ed for much higher ceilings on an eight 
foot ceiling: The thing would hang 
down so low that you’d feel like like 
you were boarding a helicopter every 
time you entered the room. The low- 
profile 52 in. fan has three speeds and 
comes in an antique brass (no. 224277) 
or a bright brass (no. 22426) finish. 
Cost is around $185. Optional light kits 
and speed controls are also available. 


One problem, especially with older 
houses, is figuring out what to hang the 
fan from. You can’t just screw the 
mount into the plaster and lath, but you 
don’t want to tear a giant hole in the 
ceiling just to mount a fan. Hunters’ 
new Cross Brace Hanger Bracket is prob- 
ably just what you need. Like their 
fans, this bracket is solid, no-nonsense 
construction. It can be inserted through 
a small hole in the ceiling (such as where 
the light fixture was) and expanded to 


provide a sound and permanent hanger 
for the fan. The size that fits between 
16-in. O.C. joists sells for $25; that for 
joists 24 in. O.C. is $30. 

For more information on Hunter 
fans and accessories consult your local 
dealer or send $1 for their ceiling fan 
catalog. Hunter, Dept. OHJ, PO Box 
14775, Memphis, TN 38114. 


Need really basic instructions in gild- 
ing? Lou Reed, proprietor of a framing 
shop in Nashville, has written a simple 
booklet which gives step-by-step instruc- 
tions for repairing and gold-leafing pic- 
ture frames and other items. Surface 
leafing and gilding for small objects is 
relatively easy to learn, and requires few 
tools and supplies. Bought in small 
quantities, even gold-leaf sheets are not 
as expensive as you might think. 

Part of the booklet explains how to 
repair missing or damaged sections of 
older decorative picture frames. But the 
bulk of information deals with supplies 
and the application of composition and 
23K leaf. All of the tools and supplies 
including the leaf are available by mail 
from the Reeds Framing Shop. To 
order the booklet send $4 to Lou Reed, 
Dept. OHJ, PO Box 4552, Nashville, TN 
37216. (615) 865-2666. 


Ornamental 
Wall Coverings 


Another new addition to the great 
wallpaper designs already created by 
Bradbury and Bradbury, the Neo-Grec 
Roomset is made up of classic Greek 
designs in cream, terra cotta, and black 
colors. 

Bradbury and Bradbury has taken 
much of the guesswork out of selection 
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and placement of their papers. Each of 
the new designs and their possible uses 
are fully explained and illustrated in the 
Neo-Grec brochure. 


The new designs are based on the 
1887 ornamental work of George and 


Maurice Ashdown Audsley, leading 
architects of London and New York. 
The designs can be combined in a 
variety of ways to enhance any pre- 
modern or post-modern interior. The 
friezes, fret borders, dados, coffers, 
corner fans, geometric filling, and fill 
wallpaper are individually illustrated 
and are shown combined for covering 
walls and ceilings. 

The black and white brochure 
showing the new Neo-Grec Roomset is 
available for the asking. Color samples 
of all eight patterns are available by 
sending $5 check or money order. All 
papers are available direct from the 
studio by mail. Their new 1984 catalog, 
which includes over 40 Victorian 
patterns, is $1 from Bradbury and 
Bradbury Wallpapers, Neo-Grec Room- 
set, PO Box 155-OHJ, Benicia, CA 
94510. (707) 746-1900. 
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The Solvent Guessing Game 


UR RECENTLY PURCHASED 1850s farmhouse has 
Oren modernized over the years with acous- 

tical ceiling tiles. Since we find this 
unattractive and inappropriate for our old 
house, we have been removing them and refin- 
ishing the plaster. The tiles come off easily 
but the adhesive is very hard to remove. We've 
tried wallpaper scrapers but progress is slow 
and we've done a great deal of damage to the 
plaster. Can you suggest a solvent or another 
process that will make our job easier? 


--Jim Black Hatfield, Penn. 


YOUR QUESTION is similar to another one we 
get: the linoleum mastic dilemma. The first 
method to attempt for removing the adhesive 

is relatively simple--lots of hot water. Some 
adhesives are water soluble when soaked. If 
water doesn't work on your adhesive, then it's 
time to play the solvent guessing game. Be- 
ginning with the most benign of solvents, try 
turpentine. If this doesn't work try denatured 
alcohol. Then proceed to lacquer thinner, and 
finally try using a methylene-chloride based 
paint stripper (a semi-paste type). Do not 
attempt to mix any of these solvents--use them 
one at a time. You must also be careful and 
wear both goggles and gloves whenever work- 
ing with solvents. 


A Leaking Toilet Tank 


E RECENTLY INSTALLED a "new" old toilet 
Weare. Several barely discernible cracks 

in the tank let a lot of water drip down 
onto the floor. (We have jars and containers 
catching the water, but the cats keep knocking 
them over.) Is there some kind of coating we 
can put on the inside of the tank? 


--Janis Irby Rocheport, Mo. 


YOU DIDN'T MENTION whether your toilet tank 
is made of porcelain or wood, so we'll tell 
you what to try in either case. A heavy bead 
of silicone caulk along the 
inside of a porcelain 

tank, covering the crack, 
should stop the leak in- 
definitely. With either 

a wood or porcelain tank, 
it is possible to have a 
local tinsmith make a 
copper or galvanized lin- 
ing. Copper is best and 
all the joints should be 
soldered. The liner 

must have provisions for 
water-tight connections 

and should fit snugly in 


the tank. This should flush out your leak prob- 


lem--though we suspect your cats will probably 
find something else to knock over. 


De-Lime-ing 


beautiful red-oak woodwork. Some of it was 

"limed" in the 1950s. I've attempted to 
strip this greenish-white wash with Strip-Eze, 
but to no avail. About the only process that 
gets it off is sanding with very rough paper, 
but this difficult, time consuming, and im- 
practical. Can you help? 


) Fak IN a turn-of-the-century house with 


--Leigh Townes Rochester, N.Y. 


YOU'RE DEALING with a thin layer of paint that 
was rubbed into the pores of the wood and 

meant to stay. Sanding is time consuming, 

dusty, and changes the surface appearance of 

the wood. We have two suggestions that may 
work, First try a thick stripper like Zip-Strip. 
Leave it on for half an hour, then apply more 
and rub with 4-0 steel wool. 


IF THIS DOESN'T WORK, sometimes (and we stress 
"sometimes") you can shellac the surface, let 
it dry, and then strip the shellac with de- 
natured alcohol. The paint in the pores may 
come with it. As always, try a TEST PATCH 
before attempting a large area. If all else 
fails, you can repaint or grain the woodwork. 


Who’s At The Door? 


OULD YOU help me locate an item called a 
4 "Busy Body"? It is used to look out the 

second-floor window to see who is knocking 
on your front door. 


--G. Alferis Alexandria, Va. 


WHEN WE CALLED a local mirror manufacturer and 
mentioned the name "Busy Body," the man laughed 
and said nobody has manufactured that--or even 
sold anything under that name--for many years. 
Today's "Busy Body" is simply called a detec- 
tion mirror. They are the round mirrors often 
found in buses, elevators, or stores (to pre- 
vent shoplifting). Detection mirrors are 
mounted with a vertical bracket and can swivel. 
All you need do is hang the mirror outside a 
convenient window and angle it so you can see 
the front door. 


WE CONTACTED Bell Glass & Mirror Co., 894 Coney 
Island Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11230 (212-633-4000). 
They make a 12-in. and 18-in. detection mirror 
with a rubber rim and an old-fashioned steel 
backing to help it withstand the elements. The 
12-in. mirror costs $64 (plexiglass, $81); 

the 18-in. mirror, $81 (plexiglass, $94.50). 

If you want a smaller mirror, try looking in an 
automotive supply store for a truck rearview 
mirror with convex glass. 


General interest questions from subscribers will be answered 
in print. The Editors can’t promise to reply to all questions 
personally—but we try. Send your questions with sketches or 
photos to Questions Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A 
Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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muddling of the month 


Q Tillamook Maudie Eastwood of 

Grittamook, Oregon, sent us 

these photographs. She says 
that this house is located in 
The Dalles, an area "notably 
involved in the restoration 
movement, It was born on the 
historic Oregon Trail, where 
local merchants became afflu- 
ent through trade with the 
immigrants and through the flow 
of goods and gold (following 
the gold strikes of the 1860s 
and '70s). They left a legacy 
of impressive, carefully tended 
Victorian structures." 


A CHARMING, two-family clap- 
boarded house with Carpenter 
Gothic details has been reduced 
to, as Ms. Eastwood puts it, 
"a study in sterile aluminum. 
All the original and unusual 
architectural elements have 
been removed or successfully 
hidden. The double porches, 
an effective device against 
The Dalles' seasonal bake-oven 
temperatures, were walled in." 


RIGHT NEXT DOOR to this house- 
boaty travesty is a handsomely 
restored Carpenter Gothic 
house. The remuddling is all 
the more unfortunate, situated 
as it is next to Victorian 
beauties in a restored area, 


THE BAD fenestration, the alu- 
minum overkill, the complete 
disregard for architectural 
character . . . everything sug- 
gests that "care" was never a 
real consideration for either 
the owner or the contractor. 
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Encrusted 
Plaster Woes 


by Clem Labine 


F YOU LIVE IN AN OLD HOUSE, you know the problem: 

plaster walls, ceilings, or decorative mouldings that 

are gloppy with old paint. The thick layers of paint 
probably obscure the detail in mouldings and cast 
ornaments. Worse yet, the paint may be cracked, alligatored, 
or peeling -- leaving a surface that cannot be repainted 
successfully. What can you do? 
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THE ANSWER IS you can live with it, cover it, or strip off 
the paint. While lots has been written on stripping wood, 
virtually nothing has appeared in print about stripping 
plaster. On the following pages we'll review all of your 
options when dealing with paint-encrusted plaster. 
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Do Opaque Stains Really Work? 


FEW YEARS AGO, opaque ex- 
A terior stains were being 


heralded as The Answer to 

pat peeling problems. Old- 
ouse owners who had painstak- 
apiy stripped the paint off 
the house, or who had chronic 
paint failure, or who lived 
near the seashore, hoped that 
opaque stain would provide an 
appropriate, easily maintained 
finish that would never again 
blister, peel, or alligator. 
The manufacturers even claimed 
that opaque stains could be ap- 
plied over existing paint! 


WE'VE NEVER SEEN an unbiased 
report on the effectiveness of 
opaque stains -- but rumor has 
it that some users are disillu- 
sioned. We've heard complaints 
of poor coverage, chalking, and 
short life on the building. 
Still, opaque stains do offer 
an appealing alternative to 
paint in some cases. 


WE'D LIKE to publish more than 
rumors. We're especially in- 
terested in your response if 
you applied an opaque stain two 
or more years ago, If you've 
used an opaque stain, you're 
our only source of good infor- 
mation -- so please take a 
moment to reply. 


YOU CAN Xerox this page or write 
your answers on another piece 

of paper. Send to Patricia 
Poore, OHJ, 69A Seventh Ave., 
Brooklyn, NY 11217. Thanks! 


OPAQUE STAIN SURVEY 


1. Your exterior opaque stain has been ex- 
posed to how many years of weathering? 


_____ years 
2. Over what surface was it applied? 


Preservative-treated wood 


New wood 


—— Stripped wood 


—— Stained wood Painted wood 


3. How was surface prepared before appli- 
cation of stain? 


4. What stain did you use? 


(brand) (color) 


5. What is your best estimate of the time 
between re-applications? 
years 


6. Are you happy with the overall perform- 
ance of the stain? 
joes TOR ee NU 


7. Other comments about current condition: 


8. Name & address (optional) 


VERY ALN Ko 
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Old~House Living n 


Teri Lee Pappin 


My Mural Fantasy: 
Washington, D.C. (Devotedly Collected) sy soe senins 


OT LONG AFTER we'd taken occupancy of our 
Nissi Victorian home in Santa Clara, Cal., 

I realized that I'd have problems display- 
ing my collection of George Washington memora- 
bilia. You see, I've been at this collection 
for more than 25 years, and you can't imagine 
the amount of visual materials I've acquired. 


TAKING INVENTORY, I noticed that my rooms were 
plentiful but lacking in wall space. Victorian 
architecture so often means rooms chopped up 
by doors, windows, architectural shapes, more 
doors, cabinets, and still more doors. I felt 
that these broken wall spaces needed more than 
just picture groupings and mirrors or plaques 
to give them interest. (And having steamed at 
least a million miles of wallpaper in my day, 
I can tell you that more paper was not in my 
plans for the house!) 


I MADE UP MY MIND that, as I was lucky enough 
to land a lacey old Victorian house, I would 
carry out all the house fantasies I'd ever con- 
jured. One of these middle-class dreams of 
grandeur was to have a real wall-painted mural. 
It seemed a natural avenue to pursue, with my 
Washington mania being the basis of what was 

to be the decor in this Victorian manse. 


WELL, IN MURAL SELECTION you, live and learn, 
just as you must with everything else. The 
first muralist we called in for an estimate 
arrived with both an agent and an insatiable 
taste for red wine. He assessed that he could 
do the central hall and up the hallway walls 
for only $11,000. After I recovered my den- 
tures from the floor and offered solace to my 
partner (who was sinking fast), we smiled 
bravely and said we'd think it over. We did 
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ware." Also, if it wouldn't be 
too much trouble, could they 
paint us in as members of the 
crew ... just for fun? They 
said they'd think it over. 


WE NERVOUSLY AWAITED their re- 
ply (although we'd been hard- 
ened by our first visitor and 
his $11,000 'bargain'). They 
called the next day and said 
they'd do it for $350! We made 
no effort to conceal our glee, 
and of course accepted. They 
used a projector to throw the 
painting outline on the wall, 
and then added in the remainder 
of the detailing. They did a 
great job on our very first 
Tiedte de gh mural ... and they gave us the 
> EIEI Ipi A : Tas insatiable need for MORE! 
Te a S 


"NEEDED" to have the walls in 
| our dining room painted as 
though the room were a forest. 
Victorian rooms often had | 
themes, and I saw no reason for} 
us not to follow suit (although 
I was going to be generous and 
keep Washington out of that 
room). Earlier we'd met Paul 


Above: One of the finest pieces of Washingtoniana in the author’s collection is this repro- 
duction of “Washington Crossing the Delaware.” History may not record the name of the 
man holding the flag, but he seems here to bear a striking resemblance to Joe Jenkins . . . 
Below: Note the photo taped beside Washington’s face; it’s the author, posing for his mini- 
portrait, which the artists appear to have just completed when this picture was taken. 


so over many martinis, and realized that if 
murals were to be the ticket, we had to find a 
starving artist. 


TARVING ARTISTS, we discovered, painted 
C things we weren't starving to see. Their 

forte seemed to be trees that looked as 
though they should be painted on ties. "Deeper 
subjects included lonely barns, lonely glens, 
lonely houses, and very lonely seascapes. But 
I wasn't discouraged. I'm a firm believer that 
wanting something badly enough can make it hap- 
pen, so I began wanting something badly enough 
to make it happen. 


WE FOUND TWO FELLOWS, Herrick Tam and Peter 

Lee. They had graphic arts backgrounds and were 
interested in doing a little moonlighting. We 
met with them and showed them the wall space 

under the stairwell, explaining that we'd like 
to have painted there a rendition of the famous 
Leutze painting, "Washington Crossing the Dela- 


Author Joe Jenkins interrupts the President’s piano recital in the 
Washington Gallery. That’s a trompe-l'oeil door behind Martha, 
all part of the mural. (But the picture moulding at the top of the 
photo is definitely for real!) 
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Lee, a young artist who'd already proven his 
enormous abilities with tapestry work. He 


did one for me of Washington at Valley Forge; 


it measures 3 ft. by 5 ft. and is a combina- 
tion of crocheting and embroidery. I asked 
him if he knew any artists who could do some 
additional murals for us. He couldn't think 
of anyone, so I decided to turn my attention 
to other restoration priorities. 


SEVERAL DAYS LATER our young friend called 
us and said he'd like to try the murals him- 
self. We were delighted and trusted his 
abilities right off. In no time he created 
a forest motif that worked in its entirety 
-- almost. One corner with a fireplace on 
it had been "restored" using a mantelpiece 
that really didn't make it in the room. We 
were faced with the problem of what to paint 
in the space left by the mantel. After a 
few unsatisfactory experiments, my penchant 
for Washington won out, and I declared I 
wanted an event from his life painted there. 
(After all, he was a great outdoorsman.) 


WE FOUND AN OLD ENGRAVING of Washington 
rafting on a Pennsylvania river during one 
of his first adventures inland with scout 
Christopher Gist. Once again we employed 
the projection method to lay out the mural, 
but this time it was used more casually as 


This room, characterized by Paul Lee’s four-wall forest mural, almost 
escaped Joe Jenkins’ passion for Washington. But, when a suitable 
space on the wall presented itself . . . 


All photos this page Lee R. Schwan 


the artist did most of his own painting. 
The final result is a perfect solution to a 


problem corner, enhancing the forest scene with 
some live action, instead of just sticking with 
four walls of landscape. 


1E MURALIST was still in the mood to create. 

(Always be willing when your artist wants to 

paint; he may not be there the next time!) 
We still had some areas that deserved special 
attention, including the stairwell, with a 
space about 6 ft. wide by 14 ft. high. I 
wanted a scene that would work from the per- 
spectives of both the main-floor entry hall and 
the upstairs landing. We found just what we 
needed in a travel magazine: a picture of 


Taking his cue from General Washington, the author decides to 
tickle the ivories himself. As the forest scene over his head indi- 
cates, this is the room highlighted by the painting of Washington 
and Gist seen above. 


Why have just a window when you can have Washington? Espe- 
cially when the representation can be as elegant and detailed as 
this stained glass portrait of the General at Valley Forge. 
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Schwan 


Lee R 
Nelann Phatn 


Above: This is how Joe Jenkins’ house looked in 1904, when it 
was only 13 years old. 

Below: In 1984, the 93-year-old house seems healthier than ever. 
It’s clearly enjoyed the same attention and care which Mr. Jen- 
kins has given his Washington collection. 


Schwan 


The artist’s scaffolding had to stand there for months, but the 
result is this highly creative use of a space traditionally ignored 
or underused. 


Lee R 


Native Americans looking down into a valley 
where, off in the distance, settlers were com- 
ing in covered wagons (something with both 
live action and trees!). 


WE PUT UP three layers of scaffolding in that 
hallway so our muralist could walk around at 
different heights as he painted. For months 

we had to squeeze past this scaffolding, but 
the sacrifice was worth it; we now have a spec- 
tacular mural that brings the out-of-doors to 
an otherwise flat hallway space. 


NE WALL is a full eight feet long, uninter- 
rupted (except for one door, of course). 
It's in the front parlour, the place for 


special company in Victorian days. It is to 

remain special as the main "Washington Gallery" 

(or, more simply, the room in which I'll place done -- four major murals covering many, many 

most of my Washington stuff!). On this wall square feet of wall space -- cost us under 

we used a scene from Washington's life, depict- $2000. I think this is a miracle. 

ing him at his headquarters at Valley Forge. 

The occasion is a visit from Martha Washington. YOU CAN WORK the same kind of miracle if you 

The mural works so well that when you first want it badly enough. We should all use our 

enter the room, you really feel that George wildest imaginations when we are creating (or 

and Martha only just preceded you. recreating) our respective castles, and it can 
still be done on a budget. There's nothing 

THERE ARE SO MANY OTHER little personal instan- painted on our old walls that couldn't have 

ces I could relate -- but I'll save those for been painted in 1891, had the original occupant 

my memoirs. Mostly, I wanted with this trea- been a Washington buff (or any other sort of a 

tise to give you confidence in trying other al- buff) who aspired to have scenes on his walls 

ternatives to the sometimes boring options of to help make his day. So, when in the course 

what to do with the matter of wall coverings. of human events you are looking for more wall 

Murals don't have to be a luxury belonging to space ... the sky is the limit and your wildest 

only the idle rich. All of the work we had dreams can provide the canvas. fh 
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Rebuilding 
Gellar 
Stairs 


by Jonathan Poore 


and Patricia Poore Stair Consultant: Harry Waldemar 


ILAPIDATED CELLAR STAIRS are a universal 
old-house problem, yet the job always ends 
up at the bottom of the priority list. 

Too bad, because safety is of the utmost 
importance -- cellar stairs are usually narrow, 
steep, poorly lit, and used for carrying heavy 
or bulky items to and from the cellar. The 
most obvious safety hazards are broken or miss- 
ing treads. More insidious, though, is a stair 
with unequal treads or risers resulting from 
years of ad-hoc repairs. The stairs look nor- 
mal and may appear safe to walk on, but treads 
and risers of different dimensions can make 
you trip. In many cases, rebuilding the en- 
tire stair is the only way to make it safe and 
easy to use. 


BY "CELLAR STAIR," we mean the simplest kind 
of stair, having closed strings and open 
risers. (See the drawing above.) If the 
stair is wider than 2 ft. 8 in., there is a 
cut center carriage. Treads may be fastened 
to the strings with cleats, or the strings may 
be housed (preferred). Basic layout instruc- 
tions given in this article can be applied to 
other straight-run stairs, as well. 


THE FIRST RULE in stairbuilding is that all 
the treads must be of equal depth, and the 
rise between steps must be equal. The second 
rule is that the treads (run) and rise should 
fall within certain 
Co size limits: 


Rise: 
6-5/8 to 7-3/4 inches 
Tread: 
9} to 12 in. run, plus 
1 to 1} in. nosing 


THE EXACT rise and run 
are determined by the 

: amount of space avail- 
able for the stair. The rise is found by 
equally subdividing the cellar floor-to-first 
floor height into a rise that falls within the 
allowable limits. The run is determined by 
subdividing the available horizontal length 
of space into a run that falls within the 
allowable limits. It is also necessary to 
maintain 7 ft. head clearance. 


OPEN RISER 


CLOSED STRING 


(FLOOR TO FLOOR) 


OVERALL RUN 


IF HEAD CLEARANCE is a problem, it may be nec- 
essary to make the stair run shorter. However, 
it's always preferable 
to make the stair open- ee 
ing larger rather than - - 
making the stair steeper. 


THE INDIVIDUAL RUN for 
each step is found by 
dividing the overall 
run by the number of 
treads. Normally, for i 
ease of measurement and ~ 
layout, the individual 
run is rounded off to the nearest 1/4 inch. 
This then increases or decreases the overall 
run accordingly. (That usually presents no 
problem; the bottom step will merely move an 
inch or two one way or the other.) 
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THE INDIVIDUAL RISE, on the other hand, is a 
fixed number which may not be rounded off. 
This is because the floor-to-floor height is a 
fixed, unchangeable dimension. 


ANOTHER consideration 
in the layout is wheth- 
er the top and bottom 
landings are level. If 
the cellar floor slopes, 
that may affect the 
overall rise. If the 
floor is out of level, 
measure the floor-to- 
floor height at the 
bottom of the stair 

to get the critical 
dimension. 


LEVEL 


HEIGHT HERE 


<SLOPE 


ITH OVERALL rise and run established, 

as well as individual tread and riser 

dimensions, next make a story rod. 

(Note: Square up the stairwell opening 
before doing any layout.) To make the story 
rod, cut a piece of 1} x 1}-in, dressed stock 
slightly longer than the floor-to-floor height. 
Stand the rod up in the well so that it's 
plumb and mark the floor-to-floor height on 
the rod. Then divide the rod into equal parts 
corresponding to the number of risers. (14 
equal parts for 14 risers) This can be done 
using a pair of dividers: Figure it to the 
fraction of the inch mathematically, then use 
dividers to make the divisions exactly even. 
Marking out the story rod in this way gives 
the exact dimensions required. Now number 
each rise from the bottom, as shown. 


_7 


STORY ROD 


FLOOR TO FLOOR i 


-NUAN 30 025 


A STORY ROD is important because the riser di- 
mensions must fit into an existing floor-to- 
floor dimension. The overall run dimension is 
not critical unless the stair must fit into a 
confined, pre-existing space -- not likely in 
the cellar. Most of the old stairbuilding 
books, therefore, say a "run rod" is rarely 
necessary for a simple stair. 


The Pitchboard 


HOUGH A SIMPLE cellar stair may have open 

risers and plain closed strings, it's al- 

ways best to house the strings for the 

treads. It is possible to mount the 
treads on wood cleats, but inserting them in 
housings is a better practice and really 
doesn't take much more work. Cleats always 
seem to loosen up over time. 


A PITCHBOARD comes in handy to mark out the 
housings on the strings. It can be made of any 
rigid, dimensionally stable material, such as 
plywood. The actual riser dimension is taken 
from the story rod, and the run dimension 
(rounded to the nearest 1/4-in.) is used to 
find the other leg of the triangle. The 
hypotenuse gives you the "step length." Multi- 
plied by the number of risers, this gives the 
minimal length of the string (allow some addi- 
tional for waste). Mark "rise" and "run" on 
one side of the pitchboard. 


RUN MARGIN 
WIDTH 
ul 
v 
y Ag S 
j KE 4" PLYwooD 
PITCHBOARD: GAUGE 


MARK RE È RUN 
ON ONE SIE 


THE PITCHBOARD is used with a wood gauge, which 
is slid against the top edge of the string to 
maintain an even margin during layout. There 
are other methods for laying out strings, but 
the pitchboard requires no special equipment 

or tools to make. Professional stairbuilders 
also prefer to use a pitchboard because it's 

so versatile. It can be used as a square and 

a gauge to mark out and assemble other elements 
of the stair, including handrail. 


GAUGE 


PENCIL MARK 
LOCATES EXACT 
BEGINNING 
OF NEXT STEP 


PITCHBOARD 


MARGIN 


Laying Out The Strings 


SE 2x10 (that's 1} x 9-1/4 actual) planks 

for the strings; a spruce scaffold plank 

ensures strength. Get lumber dressed on 

two faces only. Use two-inch material 
for lateral stability. Note: one edge of the 
plank should be jointed (made straight and 
true) so there is a straight edge to mark 
against. For a closed string, joint the top 
edge to maintain an even top margin (the 
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visible margin). Run one edge 
through a jointer, or true the 
edge with a jointer plane. 


MAKE A TRIAL layout to deter- 
mine appropriate margin width. 
This margin is most often dic- 
tated by visual design require- 
ments of the stair; just be 
sure to allow room for the 
nosing projection. Layout 
should also be shifted along 
the length of the plank to 
minimize the number of knots 
that will show. 


TO LAY OUT the string, start 
at the top and work towards 
the bottom. It's best to leave 
a two-inch overhang at the top 
to bear on the landing header. 
Mark out the rise and run, 
then mark the starting point 
for the next step (as shown in 
the photo below). Repeat for 
each step. Sketch one nosing 
onto the layout for orienta- 
tion, so the string doesn't 
get routed upside down. 


MARK THE OPPOSITE STRING in the same fashion, 
but be sure to flip the pitchboard over so you 
get a mirror image of the first string. (This 


gives you a, right-hand and a left-hand string.) 
Having written "rise" and "run" on only one 
side of the pitchboard aids in this orienta- 


The pitchboard method of string layout. The gauge keeps the top margin consistent. A nosing 
profile is drawn on the layout as a reference — so the string won’t be routed upside-down. 


DETAIL AT HEADER 


MARGIN 
WIDTH 


BASE BD. 
FLOORING 


HEIGHT TO 
MATCH BASEBD. 


STEP LENGTH: 
FOR ESTIMATING 
LENGTH OF 
PLANK REQ'’D. 


LAYOUT 


Now check the two strings against one 


tion. 
another by marking corresponding lines on the 
strings with a square, to see if they align. 
Do this BEFORE routing! 


Routing The Strings 


EMEMBER, a cellar stair has open risers, 
so no wedges are used in the housings. 
You can use a single homemade "template" 
for routing the tread thickness into the 
housings. The template consists of a board 
with a slot cut in it (for the tread) wide 
enough to compensate for the collar width 
on the router. 


THEREFORE, add two "collar 
widths" to the tread thickness 
to determine how wide you 
should actually make the slot 
in the template. (See photos 
on the next page.) 


THE TREAD should fit snugly in 
the slot. Try out the template 
on a piece of scrap before 
using it on the actual string. 
Clamp the string to the sabes 
Mark the nosing length inside 
the template slot. Clamp, 
nail, or screw the template in 
position so that the nosing 
mark lines up with the rise 
line. This is so that the full 
depth of the tread -- run plus 
nosing -- gets routed into the 
string. Try to keep the screws 
or nails in to-be-hidden parts 
of the stair stringer. 


THE TOP of the template slot 
should be placed along the run 
line. When the string is rout- 
ed, the slot will be one collar 
width off the mark. Each step 
is done the same way, however, 
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so every step gets shifted the same amount. The 
individual and overall rise and run remain the 
same. Therefore, subtract a collar width from 
the top of the string, and add a collar width 
to the bottom of the string. 


A WAY TO AVOID confusion with collar-width 
shifting is to make a spacer block which is one 
"collar width" thick. Offset the template 
(from the mark) with the spacer. This conven- 
iently compensates for the collar-width shift. 
Again, mark the nosing length on the template. 
For each cut, align the mark with the riser 
line. This assures that every nosing will 

The depth of the groove cut 


overhang equally. 


NOHH 
LENGTH 424 


SPACER BLOCK 


by the router should be 7/16 to 5/8 in. depend- 
ing upon the actual thickness of the material 
(1-1/8 to 2 in.). 


A registration mark inside the slot represents the nosing length. The slot is aligned 
with the run (tread) line, and the rise line on the string is aligned with the nosing 
registration mark. (We’re not using a spacer block; see text above.) 


We've placed the template and a tread on the router to 
show why the slot must be wider than a tread: to com- 
pensate for the router collar, which keeps the bit from 
going to the edges of the slot. 


Because no spacer was used, the routed housing falls one router-collar width below 
the run line — which presents no problem as long as the stairbuilder remembers to 
compensate, shifting the registration downward on string by the width of the collar. 


The string is clamped to the bench and the template is 
screwed to the string. Now set the router to the right 
depth of cut and go to it! 
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An Alternate Method 


HE METHOD of laying out the strings des- 
cribed so far assumes the use of a router 
| to cut the housings into the string. It 
is possible to make a housed-string stair 
without the use of a router. The layout must 
be modified slightly, 
although all of the 
same principles are 
followed. 


INSTEAD of leaving a 
margin between the 
edge of the gy | and 
the housing, the hous- 
ing is cut from one 
edge of the string to 
the other. This way, the housings can be cut 
with a portable circular saw and finished up 
with a chisel. 


THE EASIEST WAY to lay out this type of string 
is to allow the nosing to project beyond the 
edge of the string. 


HOUSING 


THIS TYPE of string is laid out by running the 
pitchboard along the edge of the string. Tack 
or clamp a wood guide string to the edge of 
the string to be sure that the pitchboard is 
always aligned with the edge of the string. 


TO CUT the housings into the 
string, set the circular saw 
to the proper depth of the 
housing and make several pass- 
es, being careful not to cut 
the housing too wide. Use a 
chisel to clean up the housing. 


Assembly 


assemble the stair if there 
is room to maneuver the 
completed stair into posi- 
tion, The stair can be laid 
on its side and assembled. 
Make sure each step fits snugly 
into its housing. If it's 


I IS ALWAYS easier to pre- 


loose, shim the step with solid blocking, cut 
to fit the gap. (DO NOT use wood shingles as 
shims, because they will crush in a short time 
under these conditions.) 


TREADS should be clear 5/4-in. stock. Tack 
nail a few treads in place after assembling 
the entire stair, and test fit the stair in 
its well. If everything fits, is level, and 
all the risers are equal in height, then fin- 
ish nailing the steps. 


THE STAIR STRINGERS should be toenailed to a 
structurally sound header at the top, and 
secured to the floor at the bottom. Since we 
are talking about cellar stairs, most floors 
will be concrete, in which case lead anchors 
should be set into the floor for secure fasten- 
ing. If the floor is dirt, pour a concrete 
pad and fasten with lead anchors. 


IF THE STAIR has one or both strings againse 

a wall, it's not necessary to anchor it to the 
floor. Fasten securely to the wall instead. 
For a wood-framed wall, simply nail through the 
string. If the sidewall is rubble stone, at- 
tach wood blocking to the wall, then secure the 
wall string to the blocking. 


FINALLY, for safety, the top landing should 
have the same nosing projection as the stairs. 
This may mean adding a nosing to the landing. 


Pre-assembly of the stair. At lower left in the photo is the nosing that’s added to the top 
landing. It matches flooring thickness. Note also the notch (lower left) that will bear on the 
header at the top of the stairs. 
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Drawing by Amanda Gross 


aluminum storm doors stared down from the 
entrance. 


T: FIRST TIME I saw my 1923 bungalow, two 
the house, one of the storm door handles 


And the first time I walked into 


broke off in my hand. Worse yet, these cheap, 

flimsy aluminum doors covered a pair of elegant 
French doors. Aluminum is fine for jet bodies 

and horse trailers, but I didn't want it on my 

house. The storm doors had to go. 


AFTER REMOVING the storm doors and their frames, 
I uncovered hinge mortises in the outside edge 
of the door jamb; these mortises indicated that 
the house had a pair of double screen doors in 
front, Screen doors are particularly desirable 
here in Tennessee--every spring breeze carries 
the scent of lilac, honeysuckle, and mock or- 
ange. And any relief from the summer's humid- 
ity is welcome. 


I DECIDED that the house should have screen 
doors again, but didn't know what a 1920s screen 
door looked like. So I explored my neighborhood 
(where almost all the houses were built between 
1908 and 1930) for some authentic screen doors. 
I spotted several and was surprised to see one 
basic pattern repeated frequently. I was even 
more surprised when I came upon a neighborhood 
house that had four of these now familiar doors 
stacked on its front porch. This house had 
aluminum storm doors like mine, and I thought 
surely the owner was planning to remove the 
aluminum doors and install the screen doors. 


BUT the exact opposite was true: The owner had 
only recently installed the aluminum doors, and 
was glad to sell me the old screen doors. Not 
everyone will be this lucky, but there are dis- 


AN ALL-SEASON SCREEN DOOR 
FOR POST-VICTORIAN HOUSES 


by Walter Jowers memm 


carded screen doors around in basements and 
attics. Homeowners who have "enriched" their 
facades with aluminum are good sources for then 


MY ANTIQUE DOORS (circa 1910) needed a lot of 
work. The many layers of cracked paint had to 
be removed; the screens were rusty, rotten, and 
useless; the ornamental metal push guards neede 
to be scraped and painted. 


GETTING THE PAINT OFF the doors was not easy. 
I tried a chemical stripper, but it could not 
remove the original primer coat from the popla 
wood. While poplar is considered a hardwood, 
it is still soft enough to completely absorb 
seventy-year-old primer. I tried a heat gun 
and got somewhat better results, but even the 
heat gun couldn't separate all the primer from 
the poplar. Until this point, I had been de- 
bating whether to stain the doors or paint 
them. The tenacity of the primer settled this 
question--I would have to paint. 


I PRIMED THE DOORS with oil-based primer, then 
applied a latex topcoat. I wirebrushed the 
guards, applied a coat of red iron oxide 

metal primer, and then topcoated the guards in 
their original gloss black color. 


NEXT came the selection of new screen fabric. 
Local suppliers had a broad array: aluminum 

screen, coated aluminum screen (black), fiber- 
glass screen (black), and bronze screen. I 

chose bronze for several reasons. First of al 
I didn't want black screen. Second, bronze wi 
is much more durable than aluminum wire (piano 
strings are wound with bronze wire), so it can 
withstand the abuse of children, pets, and do- 
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Left: Basic joinery for a wooden 
screen door. Anyone with moderate 
carpentry skills should be able to 
construct a mortise and tenon joint. 
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Above: Four traditional styles of push guards. 
These push guards are ornamental and also help 
protect the screening from abuse by animals, 
children, and raging adult tempers. They are 
suitable for most any post-Victorian home. 


July 1984 


Jowers’ front entrance ‘graced’ 


by aluminum storm doors. vaged screen doors. 


it-yourself installation. Though bronze screen 
costs about two-and-a-half times as much as the 
cheapest aluminum, it is worth the extra ex- 
pense. Anyone who is going to the trouble of 
rebuilding a proper wooden screen door should 
not scrimp on the screen. 


INSTALLING THE SCREEN FABRIC is a little tricky. 
The screen has to be kept straight and taut 
while you nail in j-in. x 4-in. wood splines; 
it's best to have a helper keep the screen 
pulled tight while you nail. I got good results 
by tacking down the short sides of the screen 
(at the top and the bottom of the door) first, 
then working on the long sides. It's easier 

to keep the screen straight this way. 


I DIDN'T HAVE TO BUY much hardware, but I was 
pleased to find that a lot of good screen door 
hardware is still available. Your local hard- 
ware store will probably stock most everything 
you'll need, including brass screen door latch 
sets, 3-in. brass hinges, and tension rod/turn- 
buckle braces (these braces are mounted diago- 
nally on the door to keep the frame from warp- 
ing). For double doors like mine, brass slide 
bolts or transom catches are appropriate for 
latching the fixed door, I even found new 
moulding in the same pattern as the original 
moulding on my 1910 doors. 


THE ORNAMENTAL METAL PUSH GUARDS were the only 
pieces of hardware for which I couldn't find 

an excellent reproduction. Push guards for 
screen doors are still manufactured, and though 
some of them are quite similar to the authentic 
ones, they are now made out of aluminum, The 
original push guards were made from a heavy 
gauge steel wire. But primed and painted, the 
aluminum guards can pass for the steel wire. 


THERE IS ONE traditional piece of screen door 
hardware that I don't care for--the spring 
closer. My doors had them; they gouged out 
little channels on the edges of the doors, 
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The author installing his sal- 
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The unmuddling is complete. 


Spring closers are probably a big reason why 
screen doors fell out of fashion. They cause 
the doors to slam shut and shake apart the 
joints of the doors. I substituted a small, 
hydraulic rotary closer (manufactured by the 
Ives Division of Lehigh Products, New Haven, 
Conn. 06508). This closer shuts the door 
slowly but firmly, and, unlike the piston-type 
closers on most modern storm doors, allows the 
door to be fully opened. (Piston closers allow 
a door to open only ninety degrees.) 


ANOTHER REASON screen doors fell from grace is 
that they don't do anything to conserve energy 
in the winter. Well, contrary to popular be- 
lief, aluminum storm doors don't do much good 
there either. In fact, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA) does not consider storm doors 
to be cost-effective. A TVA paper called Elim- 
ination of Non-Cost-Effective Measures states: 

nstallation of a storm door cannot signifi- 
cantly reduce air infiltration because of the 
high air leakage rate " Those aluminum 
storm doors don't work any better than they 
look. The same TVA document concludes that in 
any area that has 3500 heating degree days, a 
storm door would not pay for itself until it 
had been in place for 46.3 years! [Most other 
energy-conservation reports agree that storm 
doors are not effective. Heat loss can be cut 
by the use of weatherstripping at frame and 
threshold, and by an air-lock vestibule when 
possible.--ed.] 


IF YOU WANT TO CONSERVE ENERGY, take your alu- 
minum storm door down to a local recycler and 
let it be reborn as a hubcap. If you want to 
see, hear, and smell the delights of spring 
and summer, catch those welcome breezes, and 
leave the architectural detail of your old 
house unmuddled, a wooden screen door is the 
way to do it. Replacing those aluminum storm 
doors with screen doors was like taking down 

a cell door and putting up a garden gate. 5 fal 
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Leave It Alone 


EAVY PAINT BUILD-UP won't necessarily 
ruin a subsequent paint job. As long as 


the existing paint film is not splitting, 

hi can paint over it without great ris 
of cracks showing up in the new paint film. If 
the existing paint is lumpy from sloppy paint 
jobs, smooth it by sanding. For a lump here 
and there, a hand-held sanding block is ade- 
quate. You may want to use a belt sander if 
there are lumps all over the surface. Just 
don't use a coarse paper that will leave 
scratches in the paint, NOTE: The sanding 
dust may contain lead, so observe all precau- 
tions (see OHJ, May 1982, pg. 98). 


AND, OF COURSE, wallpaper (or lightweight liner 
paper plus Walinacess will look fine over heav- 
ily painted walls, as long as you scrape peel- 
ing paint and knock down lumps. 


Cover It Up 


HEN EXISTING PAINT on flat plaster is 
Epes and alligatored (a rectangu- 
lar cracking pattern that resembles an 


alligator's skin), don't add another 
coat of paint, The underlying cracking pattern 
will show up again in a few months, Instead, 
consider covering it with canvas or similar 
fabric to create a new surface -- just like 
old-time decorators did. 


WALL CANVAS (or a modern substitute) is a tough 
fabric that's applied to walls and ceilings 

in the same manner as wallpaper. A few well- 
stocked paint and wallpaper stores (such as 
Wolf Paints; see OHJ Catalog) still carry wall 
canvas. Canvassing provides a fresh, unblemish- 
ed surface for paint or other decorative finish. 
It changes the surface texture only a little, 
and prevents minor plaster cracking from spoil- 
ing the new paint job. 


IF YOU'RE LIKE many old-house owners (including 
members of the OHJ staff), you may consider 
filling in and skimming the surface of alliga- 
tored paint with a thin coat of joint compound. 
However, this is NOT a recommended procedure 

(as we found out). The underlying crack pattern 
shows up again through the skim coat and the 

new paint within a year or so. 


Take It Off! 


EMOVING PAINT from flat plaster walls 

is fairly simple, albeit time-consuming. 

The best method: Use an electric heat 

plate to melt the paint, then lift it 
off with a scraper. Just 
be careful not to gouge 
the plaster. As a pre- 
caution, round the cor- 
ners of your scraper with 
a file. Better still, use 
a wooden scraper. Don't 
use the heat plate (or a 
heat gun) if there is any old wallpaper under 
the paint: The fire danger is too great. 


Use file to 
round corners 
of scraper 
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SOMETIMES the old paint is peeling and flaking 
because there's an underlying layer of calci- 
mine, creating a weak bond between the plaster 
and later paint layers. (Calcimine is a ceil- 
ing paint made from whiting and glue which was 
popular in the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies,) Because calcimine is water-soluble, 
occasionally you can remove ALL the paint just 
by wetting the calcimine, separating it from 
the plaster. If the overlying paint layers are 
thin, sometimes a wallpaper steamer (easily 
rented) can force enough steam down to the cal- 
cimine to loosen the whole mass. 


IF THE PAINT LAYERS are thick, try working 
steam at the edges where paint has flaked off. 
As the edge loosens, you can scrape material 
off and continue working at the freshly-expose 
edges. (If you're not sure if you have calci- 
mine, scrape down to the first layer of paint 
and wet it. If the wet paint comes off on you 
finger when you rub it, it's calcimine.) 


TRIPPING PAINT from fancy plaster is muc 

more laborious than stripping flat plas- 

ter. Hardest of all is cast plaster: 

those elements that have sculptural de- 
tail, such as dentils, egg-and-dart moulding, 
acanthus leaves, and medallions. Somewhat 
easier are straight-run mouldings: those made 
by running a form through wet plaster. 


USE CHEMICAL PAINT REMOVER to strip mouldings. 
Even when you buy paste-type removers, addi- 
tional thickening is desirable. The best thick 
ener is Cab-O-Sil, a fumed silica made by Cabot 
Corp. in Boston. (It's available through some 
art supply dealers and epoxy distributors.) You 
can also use cornstarch and whiting, but they 
are less effective, Add thickener until you 
get the consistency of Jello. 


WHEN THE PAINT IS VERY THICK, or when there's a 
lot of detail, cover the thickened stripper 
with aluminum foil or polyethylene sheeting 
after it's applied to the moulding. Covering 
the stripper prevents the methylene chloride 
from evaporating, and allows it to "cook" for 
several hours. A long soak permits the strip- 
per to work its way through thick layers, espe- 
cially at the bottom of grooves, 


ONCE THE PAINT IS SOFT, you've got to get it 
off -- and here the trouble starts. Sharpened 
screwdrivers, sculptors' tools, linoleum knives 
nutpicks, wooden tongue depressors, and hundred 
of other ad-hoc tools have been used to lift 
softened paint out of depressions. It's time- 
consuming, labor-intensive work, especially 
when you're working overhead. 


IF YOU HAVE TO STRIP a ceiling medallion, it's 
sometimes easier to remove it from the ceiling 
and strip it on a bench. See August 1980 OHJ 
for details on removing and stripping a medal- 
lion by the water-soak method, The chart on 

the next page provides an at-a-glance guide to 
various plaster stripping problems. £ 


SPECIAL THANKS for technical advice to Andy Ladygo, 
Workshop Director at The Society for Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, Boston. 
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Ask OHJ 


Bed & Breakfasts 


AM IN SEARCH of a publication listing Bed 
I and Breakfast accommodations in the mid- 

and northwestern part of the country. Do 
you know of any? 

--M. Nissing/Nelson Rudyard, Mich. 

INTEREST IN BED AND BREAKFASTS is on the up- 
swing. More and more people are taking ad- 
vantage of these beautiful and charming inns. 
We just ordered several books from the East 
Woods Press, 429 E. Boulevard, Charlotte, NC 
28203, each of which covers bed and breakfasts 
in specific regions of the United States. Bed 
and Breakfasts in North America by Norma 
uzon 1s available from Betsy Ross publications. 


Stripping Radiators 


HAT METHOD do you recommend for removing 
WW cine from cast-iron radiators? I tried 

the heat gun with very poor results; I 
assume the cast iron absorbed the heat. At 
this point I'll consider removing them to have 
them dipstripped if you recommend it. 


--Marianne Buccellato Milton, N.Y. 


YOU ARE ABSOLUTELY RIGHT -- the cast iron ab- 
sorbed the heat from your heat gun. Though we 
often advise against sandblasting, in the case 
of removing paint from a cast-iron radiator 
sandblasting is the best answer. Sandblasting 
makes it possible to remove the paint from 
inside the radiator fins. You will have to 
remove the radiators, which is backbreaking 
work. Reinstalling them will require a plumber 
in order to get them properly balanced. 


Water Weight 


OW CAN WE TELL whether or not the floor in 
H:: upstairs bedroom will support our 
aterbed? We know our old brick home is 
solid, but since we can't see under the floor- 
boards, how do we determine the stress factor? 
They say waterbeds weigh about 1500 pounds. I 
wanted to make sure before we woke up in the 
kitchen without having gotten out of bed... 
--Eva Young Bangor, Penn, 
IT'S NOT A GOOD IDEA to guess the amount of 
weight a floor can hold, or to guess the weight 
of your waterbed. You should have your house 
examined by a qualified structural engineer 
to determine whether or not your bedroom floor 
can support your particular bed. He'll be able 
to calculate the size and spacing of your floor 
joists. If the floors are weak, he can tell 
you what, if anything, can be done to make 
them stronger. 
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Etched Glass Patterns 


x E HAVE A MAGNIFICENT 

WW iront door with a large 

glass window in it. We 

would like to have an oval 
with filled-in edges and cor- 
ners etched on it. We've 
tried finding designs for 
etched windows without much 
success, Please advise us on 
how we can obtain or make a 
pattern. 


--R.J. Stech Suisun City, Cal. 


WE DON'T know of a book that 
specifically shows etched 
glass patterns, but many of 
the 19th-century pattern 
books reprinted by the Ameri- 
can Life Foundation contain 
Ht samples. For a list, write 

28 > .| to John Freeman, 1601 Sheri- 

-n : — dan, Norristown, PA 19407. 
Also, the Old-House Journal Catalog lists 
several companies that sell etched glass sup- 
plies, kits, or finished art glass. 


Old-House Mold 


‘VE JUST MOVED my family into a 96-year-old 
[[cotoniai and I think my wife and I are 
allergic to the house! The allergist ruled 
out previous dog/cat tenants and is still 
doing tests. A neighbor mentioned recently that 
another family had to move out of their new- 
old house because the wife was allergic to 
"old-house mold." Is there anything to this? 


--Charles Tsiang Summit, N.J., 


IF CLEANING THE DRAPES and shampooing the car- 
pets doesn't help, check the house for high- 
moisture areas, Allergies to mold and mildew 
are not uncommon. If you find damp spots, dry 
them out and keep them dry -- a dehumidifier 
might help, as long as you're not dealing with 
standing water. One of our editors says a vet 
once told him that it's fairly common for dogs 
to develop allergies in new homes -- but after 
a month or so their immune systems build up a 
tolerence. You don't mention where you moved 
from, but perhaps the problem is nothing more 
complicated than developing an immunity to 
dust or airborne agents in your new community. 


General interest questions from subscribers will be answered 
in print. The Editors can’t promise to reply to all questions 
personally—but we try. Send your questions with sketches or 
photos to Questions Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A 
Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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New Period Style Plumbing Hardware 


Driving through the canyons of 
Manhattan one Sunday, I spotted a 
store window full of what I thought 
were restored Victorian brass bathroom 
faucets. A closer look introduced me to 
a new line of French plumbing taps and 
accessories. Called Swiss Express, the 
handsome and carefully turned heavy 
brass faucets appear to be early designs 
coupled with modern stainless steel val- 
ving to produce super high-quality hard- 
ware which comes with a ten-year 
guarantee through the U.S. importer, 
Classic Faucets. 

While individual hot and cold faucets 
are available (handy if you have a period 
marble sinktop with three mounting 
holes), most of the taps are of the more 


convenient mixing type. The faucet 
handles come with porcelain inserts that 
say Swiss Express and chaud and froid 
(hot & cold). 

The bath and shower combination 
taps are quite massive and would look 
great on a big ball-and-claw-footed tub. 


The shower portion is the European 
type, with a flexible metal hose and 
hand-operated shower head. Wall 


mounted shower heads are also in the 
line. With the taps is a matching line of 
accessories: tub drain, towel rack, toilet 
paper holder, toilet brush holder, elec- 
tric wall sconce with etched shade, soap 
holder, and wall shelf. The soap holder 
and shelf are white crazed procelain 
with heavy brass wall mounts. 


The Swiss Express line is available in 
a wide variety of finishes. You can 
order polished brass, old copper, old 
bronze, chrome, and gold. The prices 
run from $167 (for a chrome single 
faucet) to $1224 (for the gold-plated 
bath/shower combination). The fittings 
are of exceptional quality and good pe- 
riod design. I believe this is the first 
time that period style plumbing hard- 
ware has been offered in such an exten- 
sive, coordinated line. For more infor- 
mation and a free color brochure, con- 
tact Classic Faucets, PO Box 827, Dept. 
OHJ, Kenner, LA 70063. (504) 469- 
6921. (Incidentally, Classic Faucets is 
looking for sales representatives.) 


{Outdoor Furniture | 


It occured to me at an early age that 
wood furniture belonged in the house. 
Because each summer I had to repair my 
parents’ outdoor furniture. Recently I 
discovered outdoor furniture that’s fully 
capable of lasting at least half a lifetime 
with minimal care. 

I don’t know why it is that the En- 
glish are the only ones who have fig- 
ured out how to produce practically in- 
destructible outdoor furniture, but ev- 
ery really long-lasting piece I’ve seen has 


tural point of view, are the garden 
benches and armchairs that Barlow 
Tyrie produces. At first glance, these 
chairs have a Craftsman-style look about 
them, with massive arms and legs. But 
don’t let the heavy weight fool you into 
thinking that the furniture is uncom- 
fortable. 

The furniture isn’t cheap, but you 
definitely get what you pay for. The 
benches range in price from $795 for 
the 8-ft. Rothsay to 
$275 for the Braintree. 
Both benches are high- 
est quality, but the 
latter is less massive. 
The lighter benches and 
chairs would be appropriate for porches 
and verandahs. The armchairs range in 
price from $340 for the Glenham to 
$200 for the Braintree. The London 


Coupled with their benches and 
chairs Barlow Tyrie produces a full 
range of outdoor tables, loungers, and 
tennis-court benches. Commemorative 
bronze plaques and hand-carved in- 
scriptions are offered. 

Next to experiencing this fine out- 
door furniture in person, the best way 
to fully appreciate the solidity and 
craftsmanship is to send for their free 
color catalog. The U.S. distributer is 
Clapper’s, PO Box A, Dept. OHJ, 1121 


been English. Of most interest to me, chair has great wide arms—which make Washington St., West Newton, MA 
from both an aesthetic and struc- perfect little tables. 02165. (617) 244-7900. 
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Renovation Products 


Whenever I go home to Dallas, I try 
to stop by Renovation Products to see 
what’s new. The last time I was there, 
they'd added an excellent line of repro- 
duction front doors. Now entering a 
fifth year as purveyors of architectural 
ornamentation, the company has ex- 
panded to carry items for colonial era 
and Prairie Style houses as well as 
Victorians. With the expansion, they 
changed their name to Classic Architec- 
tural Specialties, but their address is the 
same: 5302 Junius, Dallas, TX 75214. 
(214) 827-5111. $2 will get you their 
complete catalog. 


—— Style Book —— 


Many old-house owners (and aspiring 
owners) have found the National Trust’s 
book What Style Is It?—A guide to 
American Architecture to be the perfect 
style primer. Now the book has been 
revised and enlarged to 112 pages of 
concise architectural history covering 22 
styles. Architectural details common to 
each style are discussed and illustrated 
in this handy paperback pocket refer- 
ence. 

Many photos and fine drawings from 
the Historic American Building Survey 
were used to illustrate this edition— 
which is dedicated to HABS. What 
Style Is It? is a good book at a reason- 
able price. 

To order send $6.95 plus $2.50 post- 
age and handling to Preservation Shops, 
1600 H St. NW, Dept. OHJ, Wash- 
ington, D.C 20006. Catalog is free. 


—— Red Devil 


Good news for old-house mainte- 
nance: Red Devil has just taken seven of 
its most popular caulks and spackling 
and adhesive products and packaged 


them in 5'-fl. oz. tubes. The newly 
packaged products include Lifetime 
White and Clear Caulks, Spackling 


Compound, All-Purpose White Latex 
Caulk, Acrylic Tub and Tile Caulk, Tile 
Paste Adhesive, and Premixed Tile 
Grout. 

The smaller sizes are easier to carry 
around, they can be recapped and used 
again, and best of all you’re not stuck 
with a big tube of goop after a small 
job. 

I think the Tile Paste and Premixed 
Tile Grout are the handiest items; they 
allow you to make small spot repairs 
where tiles or grout have come loose. 

The tubes sell for around $3 each 
and are available at most hardware and 
home centers nationwide. For further 
information, contact Red Devil, Inc., 
2400 Vauxhall Road, Dept. OHJ, 
Union, NJ 07083. 


Lincrusta and Anaglypta are really 
wonderful products—they’ll give your 
walls an authentic period look and even 
cover up minor plaster problems, too. 
Chances are you’ve already seen original 
Lincrusta in old buildings; read up on it 
in Bruce Bradbury’s Oct. and Nov. 1982 
articles in OHJ. 

We are happy to announce that 
Crown Decorative Products has just 
pulled out all the stops: They are repro- 
ducing all five Lincrusta patterns for 
which they still have original rollers. 
The last pattern added to the line looks 
like bevelled oak paneling. 

Lincrusta, the strongest of the em- 
bossed wallcoverings, was designed to 
resemble tooled leather, cast plaster, or 
carved wood. A professional paper- 
hanger should be hired to apply Lin- 
crusta. It requires painting, staining or 


glazing with an oil-based finish. 

One of the most beautiful Linerusta 
designs is no. RD 1950 (shown below) 
which consists of five 21x36-in, pan- 
els for $70. The oak panel design (no. 
1650) comes in a roll 33-ft.x20'%-in. for 
$70. 


Embossed Wallcoverings 


Supaglypta, a heavy embossed pa- 
per, is not as indestructible as Lin- 
crusta, but it can be applied by home- 


owners. Periodically, Crown reintro- 
duces old, original designs back into 
their product line, as most of the orig- 
inal embossing cylinders still exist. 
Supaglypta is good for masking uneven 
‘problem’ walls and can be painted with 
semigloss latex paint or oil glaze and 
stain. It comes in double rolls, 33-in.x 


20-in., and sells for $25 per roll. 


Crown Pelmets (shown above) are 
embossed narrow friezes or borders de- 
signed to go between the picture rail 
and ceiling. The Pelmets sell for $20- 
$30 in double rolls, 33-ft. long, in 
widths of 4-15/16 in., 5-5/16 in., and 
7-1/8 in. 

Also available from Crown are Ana- 
glypta and Anaglypta Vinyl, a light- 
weight series of embossed paper and vi- 
nyl wallcoverings in a wide variety of 
designs. The increased demand and 
availability of these wallcoverings has re- 
sulted in a big reduction in their prices. 
There are currently two American 
distributors. For a catalog and samples 
of each type of wallcovering, send $2 to 
Bentley Brothers, 918 Baxter Ave., 
Dept. OHJ, Louisville, KY 40204. 
(502) 589-2939, or to Mile Hi Crown 
Inc., 1230 South Inca St., Dept. OHJ, 
Denver, CO 80223. (303) 777-2099. 
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opinion... 


emudd 


ling of the month 


ARTH TO MARS, Earth to Mars . . . No, typically remuddled. The aluminum siding and 
these are not radio stations communicating windows, the removal of the railing, and the 
with other planets. They're two American closed-in porch all hide the house's original 
Foursquares in Reedsburg, Wisconsin, that character. The addition of a satellite dish 
qualify as "technological trashing" for this is not too surprising, The house on the left, 
month's Remuddling. however, appears to be sensitively restored-- 
Tight down to the detailed polychrome paint 
ALTHOUGH THE SATELLITE DISHES don't damage job, which makes a satellite dish seem even 
the structure of these buildings, they do mar more incongruous than it does on the remuddled 
the appearance of what were once handsome old house. While we appreciate the owner's need 
houses and, in fact, change the face of a for better television and radio reception, we 
neighborhood. wonder why he has chosen to wear his hardware 
in such a prominent position. (Our thanks to 
IF WE IGNORE the high-tech gear for a moment, Roger Pence of Cazenovia, WI, for submitting 
we see that the house on the right has been this photograph.) --Sarah McNamara 
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by Sarah McNamara 


HE MANSARD ROOF is the hallmark of the Second Empire 
style of architecture, a period which, in America, 
lasted only from the 1860s to the 1890s. Adapted for 
use on just about every style of house, the mansard 
was a grand and fashionable roof during its brief lifetime. 


CHARACTERIZED BY STEEP SIDES, dormer windows, and multi- 
colored slate tiles, a mansard needs two rafters for its 
different slopes. These slopes may be straight, convex, 
concave, or both (S-shaped). Dormer windows, in a single or 
double row, may be rectangular, pointed, gabled, or round. 
Slate tiles and iron cresting are the finishing touch. 


DURING HIS REIGN from 1852 to 1870, Louis Napoleon and his 
wife Eugenie rebuilt Paris, then considered the cultural 
center of the world. Grand avenues were lined with tall, 
ornate apartment buildings topped by mansard roofs == 
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Do You Have A 
Bungalow? 


ONG BEFORE it became a 

Lsyacnye for shack or 
ticky-tacky beach house, 

the word bungalow had clout. 
It conjured up images of a 
convenient, comfortable, 
"modern" house, somehow 
connected to an exotic place 
where the indoors and outdoors 
came together, close to the 
land and hewn of natural 
materials. 


THE BUNGALOW was such a 
hit in its time that 
builders stretched the 
meaning of the word, A 
true Bungalow is one 
storey only, with deep 
eaves and other details that 
relate it to the ground. But 
modest two-storey houses built 
along Bungalow lines were 
called semi-bungalows by 
builders who knew what was 
selling. And soon, small 
houses of almost any descrip- 
tion were touted as Bungalows. 
From the "Ultimate Bungalows" 
built by Greene and Greene in 
California, to the cozy 
shingled cottages in America's 
first suburbs, the Bungalow 
became a national rage. 


JUST A FEW YEARS ago, Bunga- 
lows were scorned, put at the 
bottom of the architectural 
heap. But that attitude is 
changing. As the history of 
the Bungalow is rediscovered, 


the crafts and decoration of 
the period appreciated anew, 


and the comfortable, informal, 


affordable Bungalow lifestyle 
embraced again, these wonder- 
ful homes are being rescued. 


E WANT Bungalow stories! 
Next year, we plan a 
major series on Bungalows 
and other small homes built 
between 1900 and 1940, 
Whether you are an architec- 
tural historian, or someone 


with the foresight to already 
own and appreciate a Bungalow, 
we'd love to hear from you. 

We want photos (inside and 
out, before and after, 
restored or intact). Topics 
we're exploring fall into 
three categories: (1) Bungalow 
Living: restoration case 
histories (send us your photos 
even if you don't want to 
write a story!); (2) Early 
20th-Century handicrafts; (3) 
Bungalow repair articles. 


IF YOU'RE UNSURE about a 
topic, feel free to drop me a 
note. I want to hear about 
your Bungalow! 


FRED 
AND 


MARTHA 


by Kate Diedrich 
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Exposing A Troglodyte... 


Ahha 


w 


An Unmuddling Adventure 


ACK IN THE SUMMER OF 1980, my husband Joe 

and I began to look for a house. We both 
appreciated old houses, but thought we had 
little chance of finding one in the Southern 
California jungle of modern subdivisions. 


ONE HOT AFTERNOON, Joe spotted a “for sale" 
sign jammed into a weed patch that fronted 

a dense growth of brush. Sensing that all 
that vegetation might be hiding something 
interesting, we decided to investigate. We 
found a very peculiar stucco house, a chicken 
coop with a window and venetian blind, and an 
assortment of wooden and metal sheds. 


THE HOUSE was extremely dark inside, the 
windows rendered useless by bushes, shut- 
ters, and heavy draperies. Every wall was 
panelled with a dark green or brown vinyl 
simulating wood, and every floor covered with 
a royal blue material commonly 
known as indoor/outdoor carpeting. 
And there were no porches. That 
really bothered me. We decided 
that the previous owner must have 
been a troglodyte because he or she 
wanted to live in a cave. 


STILL, Joe and I were irresistibly 
drawn to the property. I found 
myself entranced by the windows-- 
they really seemed to belong in an 
old house. Joe fell for the giant 
living room with its gracefully 
coved ceiling. So, with friends 
and relatives questioning our 
sanity, we bought the house and 
moved in in October, 1980. 


October, 1980: What lurks in there? 


By Kim Gult 


THE FIRST THING we did was cut down all the 
excess growth so we could get a good look 

at our purchase. Ugh! We went inside to peek 
under the royal blue carpet. Underneath we 
found a beautiful red oak floor. But what a 
mess! The previous owner, whom we'd begun to 
call Trog, had sprayed the ceilings with 
acoustical material without covering the 
floors. What's more, sections of the floor 
had been removed and replaced with billboards. 
Since there was no sign of damage or rot, we 
deduced that Trog must have become too fat to 
use the crawlspaces and had cut his own where- 
ever and whenever he pleased. We enlisted my 
dad, an expert carpenter, to help us replace 
the missing floor boards. Before sanding, 
staining, and varnishing, we had to pull out 
thousands of staples Trog had gunned into the 
floor when installing the carpeting. But it 
was worth it--the floors are gorgeous! 


N NEW YEAR'S DAY, 1981, we 

did some exploratory sur- 
gery by chipping a little 
hole in the stucco. First we 
saw chicken wire...then tar 
paper...and finally shiplap 
siding! Boy, were we excited. 
We couldn't contain ourselves, 
so with crowbars and hammers 
we started to uncover our real 
house. 


AS WE REMOVED the stucco, we 
would uncover sections of the 
infamous billboard. We'd go 
inside and take off the pan- 
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In November 1980, the Gults cut down the vegetation 
to get a better look at their purchase. 


elling at the corresponding point and find 
every indication of a former window. This 
happened six times--no wonder the house was so 
dark. We found the redwood siding to be in 
generally good condition, My dad replaced any 
boards that weren't perfect. Our big task-- 
once again--was to undo damage caused by over- 
zealous use of the staple gun 
when Trog applied the tar 
paper. We pulled out what 
seemed to be millions of 
Staples, filled in each tiny 
hole, and sanded, 


OUR NEXT DISCOVERIES weren't 
quite so pleasant. We found a 
strange maze of telephone 
wires all over one of the 
walls. We removed them and had 
the telephone put in properly, 
but we still don't know why 
there were so many wires. We 
also realized that the windows 
had been stripped of their 
frames, We followed the 
pattern left by paint marks 
and replaced each frame, 


AND THEN we started having fun again. In 
what turned out to be a stroke of luck, Trog 
had built a crooked office directly over a 
pergola porch, and a shoebox-like foyer right 
over our front porch. Trog completely dis- 
guised the porches with stucco and drywall, 


The front of the house when the Gults purchased it. 


Bob Kay (a.k.a. “Pa”) 
repairing a crawlspace. 


The house as it looks today as seen from the street, 


but when we ripped down Trog's handiwork, 
there stood our missing porches. We had to 
replace damaged wood, the original front door 
was gone (we're still looking for an authentic 
replacement), and two of the three French 
doors leading to the pergola porch were miss- 
ing. But the joy of discovery eliminated any 
feeling of loss; and we later 
found one of the missing 
French doors in a shower wall, 
sandwiched between greenboard 
and panelling. 


AFTER A VISIT to the Sherman 
Foundation, a local historical 
society, we discovered our 
home was built in 1921 by a 
contractor for his own use, 
This was back when the area 
was nothing but orange groves 
and apple orchards, and the 
house had been designed with 
nature in mind. The quality 
of original materials and 
workmanship was really supe- 
rior, and a good thing too, 
for our gem had suffered some 
horrendous abuse. 


B’ THE FALL OF 1981, the exterior was 
complete enough for us to move our 
operation back inside. We tore down the 
remaining panelling and found that we had a 
lot of plaster patching to do. This posed a 


The front as it looks today, with Merle standing guard. 
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Joe Gult removing six layers of lino- 
leum from the breakfast nook. 


problem in the Liviny room and dining rooms 
because the plaster was textured in such a way 
that made any patches unsightly. Dad came to 
the rescue once again. He resurfaced the 
walls with a concoction he called "mud" and a 
stiff scrub brush. His work resulted in a 
perfect recreation of the original. 


NEXT, we had to replace much of our mould- 
ing. Some of it was “gone with the wind 
{ows]" and the cornice moulding had been 
massacred by the acoustical material that did 
in the red oak floors. But this was a bless- 
ing in disguise. We put in new moulding in 
the living room, dining room, foyer, and hall, 
and juggled the surviving original moulding 
among the other rooms that needed help. 


TROG was a self-proclaimed handyman who left 
not a single inch untouched, so we have worked 
on every room in the house. When Trog wanted 
to put in a new electrical outlet, he or she 
literally bashed a hole in the wall with a 
sledge hammer, did a little dangerous elect- 
rical work, and covered the mess with the 


The breakfast nook restored. 


The author, Kim Gult. 


dreaded panelling. So we've rewired, re- 
plumbed, reconstructed, and redecorated 
everything from arches to the breakfast nook. 
My dad ingeniously replaced the ends of the 
window sills, which had been brutally ampu- 
tated to make room for the panelling. We 
replaced missing doorplates, glass knobs, and 
deadbolts. (At least the key holes and mor- 
tises were still in place.) My dad scraped 
off the acoustic ceiling in the hall and found 
that it came off quite easily, but we've been 
procrastinating about the other ceilings.... 
Joe did remove a fake fireplace from the 
living room. It was a stone monolith that fit 
toyether so badly that it was actually 80% 
cement. When Joe demolished it, the whole 
house heaved a sigh of relief. 


JOE AND I FEEL TERRIFIC that we were able to 
restore a contractor's pride and joy. Maybe 
we did fill three railroad car-sized dumpsters 
with trash, but we've really enjoyed our un- 
muddling escapades, Our knowledge and appre- 
ciation of old houses has increased as well. 
What's more, we've spotted a half-dozen 
suspicious stucco houses,.... i 


Trog’s crooked office. 


When ripping down the crooked office, 
the Gults discovered this pergola porch. 
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Bench Work From Mixing To Mounting 


By John Mark Garrison 


LASTER has been a basic material for art- 

ists and builders since almost the dawn of 

history. It is still the simplest and most 

versatile of all building materials. The 
ultimate in plastic, or formable, media, plas- 
ter is capable of reproducing patterns in 
incredible detail. It can be shaped, carved, 
sculpted, sanded, and cut, For someone (like 
me) used to working in wood, plaster has the 
almost unbelievable advantage of easily being 
lengthened, widened, or patched. 


BUT PLASTER ALSO COMES WITH its own special 
problems and surprises, especially for those 
who aren't used to dealing with it. Working 
in a plastic medium isn't much like working 
with wood and nails. To begin with, time is 
more of a factor. Once you start mixing the 
material, you have to work with it on its own 
schedule -- you can't stop in the middle of 
running a moulding and ponder your next step 
for 10 or 15 minutes. This plastic medium can 
be very intractable, and if you're not ready 
for this, working with plaster can be 
extremely annoying. 


MOREOVER, quantities and consistencies of 
plaster can't be given with great precision, 
as can the measurements and tolerances in 
other media. Adjusting the material to suit 
your needs and get the best results requires a 
familiarity born only of experience. 


IN SHORT, to work successfully in plaster, you 
need a "feel" for the material, and this comes 
only after some experimentation -- and proba- 
bly, some failures. Reading this article 
won't make you an ornamental plasterer. But 
it'll give you enough basic information to get 
started right, and learn how to feel your way. 


RNAMENTAL PLASTER can be divided into two 
main categories, cast work and run work. 
Cast ornament is formed by pouring wet 
plaster into a mould. The mould is removed 
when the plaster sets, and the cast pieces are 
then applied, singly or in combination with 
other pieces, to form decorative elements. 
Run ornament involves forming a profile by 
pushing a template over plaster when it's 
still wet. This is how cornices and other 
linear mouldings are formed. There are two 
methods for making run plaster ornament: bench 
work, in which the moulding is run on a flat 
surface and later applied to the ceiling or 
wall; and cornice work, which is usually run 
in place in the room. 


RUN ORNAMENT, especially in-place cornice 
work, is perhaps the most advanced and diffi- 
cult of all plasterwork. It requires a good 
sense of three-dimensional geometry, a famil- 
iarity with the plaster itself, and experience 


in working with it. You need real skill to 
apply and run the material, especially when it 
is overhead, as in a cornice. In-place cor- 
nice work requires a minimum of two people -- 
one to mix and apply the plaster, and another 
to push the template, or "mould." 


IN THIS ARTICLE, we'll examine the basics of 
running simple mouldings on the bench: how to 
cut the templates, construct a mould, and mix 
the material. In a second article, we'll take 
this knowledge one step further into cornice 
work itself. 


HE THREE BASIC INGREDIENTS used in ornamen- 

tal plaster work are plaster, lime, and 

water. Plaster is a mineral, calcium sul- 

fate, known as gypsum or plaster of paris. 
It's manufactured in several grades, based 
primarily on the fineness of the particles. 
Regular plaster is the coarsest of these and 
is used primarily for brown and scratch coat 
work (first and second wall coats, respective- 
ly). Gauging plaster is used for finish coat 
work and is manufactured for various setting 
speeds: slow, medium, or quick set. Moulding 
plaster is finer than the other two in parti- 
cle size, and thus produces finer detail in 
castings and mouldings. This is the plaster 
used most in ornamental work. There's an even 
finer grade of plaster, known as casting plas- 
ter. It's used in making models for cast 
sculpture, and also in dental work. 


PURE GYPSUM PLASTER, while suitable for cast- 
ing, sets too fast to be used for running 
large mouldings or trowelling in finish-coat 
Lime is added to give the gypsum a 


work. 


Step 1: Make a ring of lime putty with an extra blob in the cen- 
ter. Pour in water plus retarder, then sprinkle in plaster. Mix it 
with a trowel, making sure water doesn’t break out of the ring. 
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Step 2: Pour a line of plaster at least as wide as the moulding. 
(Here, two mouldings are being run simultaneously.) 


longer working time, and to increase the plas- 
ticity and trowellability of the mix. 


YEARS AGO, lime was sold as the powder quick- 
lime, calcium oxide. This extremely caustic 
material doesn't store well and must be soaked 
in water for several days to render it usable. 
Today, two types of lime are commonly used. 
One is autoclave lime, which is ordinarily 
used for small, rush jobs. All you have to 
do is add some water, mix it to the desired 
consistency, and start working with it. 


THE OTHER type of lime, which is used more 
frequently, has already been “partially 
hydrated" by a chemical process to create cal- 
cium hydroxide. This lime is also in powder 
form, but it must be soaked in water for 12 to 
24 hours to change it into a putty for plas- 
tering. (The grade should be plasterer's lime 
rather than mason's lime.) It can be conve- 
niently mixed in a large plastic garbage pail 
with a tight lid. About two buckets of water 
to a bag of lime does the trick. The proper 
consistency is smooth but stiff, somewhere 
between soft butter and whipped cream. 
However, this lime should be mixed a little 
looser because it will stiffen overnight. 

Sift the lime through a fine screen to prevent 
the formation of lumps of unsoaked material. 
This putty stores almost indefinitely, as long 
as it's kept from drying out. Small amounts 
of water may be added from time to time as 
necessary. 


NOT MUCH needs to be said about the water, 
other than that it should be clean and soft 
(free from minerals). In plaster work, you 


need a constant supply of water for cleaning 
tools and hands. But be sure to keep this 
water separate from the water used for mixing; 
water containing particles of plaster from old 
mixes will accelerate the setting time of the 
new batch and ruin it. Warm water will also 
accelerate the set of the mix, whereas cold 
water will retard it. To a certain degree, 
you can regulate the set of the mix with the 
water temperature. A more reliable way to 
regulate setting time is with a powdered chem- 
ical accelerator or retarder. Add one or the 
other in small amounts to the water of each 
batch just prior to the final mixing of the 
plaster and lime putty. 


BY NOW, you may have noticed a certain fuzzi- 
ness with the use of the term "plaster." In 
its broadest sense, "plaster" is simply any 
plastic, or formable, material, whether it's 
formed in a mould or trowelled on a wall. In 
this country, most people make a distinction 
between interior work, containing plaster of 
paris and referred to as "plaster," and exte- 
rior work, which contains portland or other 
cements and is referred to as "stucco," from 
the Italian word. (In Italian, "stucco" also 
means "bored," but we won't go into that.) 


"PLASTER" CAN BE USED to refer either to 
plaster of paris alone, or to the plaster-and- 
lime mix. When plasterers want to refer to 
pure plaster, as distinct from the plaster- 
and-lime mix, they use the term "neat plas- 
ter." By contrast, the word "putty" always 
refers to the lime putty, never to the mixture 
of lime and plaster, although both are similar 
in texture and appearance, 


Step 3: Put a cotton string in the plaster to reinforce the mould- 
ing and make it easier to handle. 


O RUN MOULDINGS, you use a mould with a 
metal template into which the reverse pro- 
file of the moulding has been cut. The 
template, which is mounted in a wooden 
frame, is pushed over the plaster as it hard- 
ens, thus forming the finished profile. The 
metal template and supporting wood frame 
together are referred to as the "mould." The 
specific shape of a mould varies, depending on 
the kind of moulding to be produced, but its 
basic components are always the same. As with 
most things having to do with plastering, each 
of these parts has its own terminology, so we 
might as well learn it before we proceed. 


A SAMPLE MOULD, one for running a small mould- 
ing on the bench, consists of the metal tem- 
plate, known as the knife, which is nailed to 
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a supporting piece of wood, called the horse, 
These together are mounted at right angles to 
another piece of wood, known as the slipper, 
which serves as the guide for running the 


moulding. To these are added a handle for 
pushing and a brace to keep the horse at right 
angles to the slipper. Any mould designed to 
run over a plaster surface will have nibs, 
small strips of metal that are nailed to the 
slipper and the horse. They allow the mould 
to glide smoothly over the plaster without 
digging into or cutting it. 


AT FIRST, it may seem a little ridiculous to 
learn this peculiar set of terms, but they are 
used consistently in the plastering trade. If 
you're working with someone who remarks, "I 
think you're getting some plaster buildup on 
the back of your horse" or “You lost one of 
your nibs," it's nice to know what he or she 
is talking about. 


THE FIRST STEP in making a mold is to cut the 
profile in the knife. A piece of galvanized 
sheet metal, at least 26 gauge in thickness, 
is ideal for the knife. The piece must be 
stiff enough so that any points or tabs of the 
profile won't bend over when pushing the knife 
against the plaster. 


IF YOU'RE TAKING a profile from plans or out 
of a book, copy the outline onto a piece of 
tracing paper and lay the paper on top of the 
metal. With a punch and hammer, transfer the 
profile to the metal in a series of punch 
marks. Carbon paper can also be used, but the 
blue marks are sometimes hard to see on the 
metal and can get smudged while cutting. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL METHODS for duplicating an 
existing profile: 

l The profile can be traced onto a piece of 
cardboard or posterboard with a pair of 
dividers or a compass. This method usually 
requires that you first cut the pattern in the 
cardboard with a sharp mat knife. Then hold 
the pattern up against the moulding and 
readjust it a few times until an exact fit is 
obtained. 

2 A profile gauge, consisting of small metal 
"fingers" held in a row, can also be used to 
transfer the contour onto cardboard or paper. 
3 If you're removing all or part of the exist- 
ing moulding to carry out a repair, square off 
the end of one piece with a saw and then trace 
directly onto the paper with a sharp pencil. 

4 One of the simplest and cleverest ways is to 
saw through the moulding on the wall with a 
backsaw, insert a piece of cardboard into the 
slot made by the saw, and then trace the out- 
line onto it. The slot can later be refilled 
with new plaster. 


Four Methods For Scribing The Moulding Profile 


Handle 


Slipper Brace 


A WORD ON SAWING PLASTER: You'll find that it 
cuts easily; just draw the saw back to you a 
couple of times, guiding the blade with the 
back of your thumb to establish a kerf (just 
as you would with a piece of wood). Then saw 
with gentle, steady strokes, so you don't chip 
or crumble the plaster. Use an old saw, as 
plaster will dull the teeth of a good saw. 


WHEN COPYING THE PROFILE of existing mould- 
ings, make sure accumulations of paint aren't 
distorting the outline (unless you're going to 
match it against existing pieces that can't be 
stripped of paint). Old plaster mouldings 


frequently have some or all of their detail 
obscured by built-up paint layers; usually, 
they should be thoroughly stripped before you 
attempt to reproduce them. 


Step 4: Run the mould the full length of the piece, steadily and 
slowly, without stopping. 


ONCE YOU HAVE SCRIBED the pro- 
file onto the metal, cut out 
the knife with combination 
tinsnips. Be careful not to 
bend the edges of the metal 
with the tinsnips while you're 
cutting, especially in any 
tight corners. Use files to 
get where the tinsnips can't 
reach. (A selection of small 
triangular and rattail files 
is necessary for working on 
corners and tight curves.) 
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IT'S IMPOSSIBLE to be too careful at this 


stage. The edge of the metal will actually be 
forming the moulding, and any jagged edges or 
lumpy curves will be faithfully reproduced by 
the obedient plaster. Check the knife against 
the moulding or the original outline and make 
sure that it still has the corect contour. 
"Fine tune" if necessary. Examine the edge of 
the metal in the light; check that it's smooth 
and free of rough file marks, gouges, or 
nicks. Burnish the edge with a nail or simi- 
lar smooth round object to remove the last 
file marks. Round the corners lightly with 
the same tool to remove any burrs. 


Constructing The Mould 


NCE YOU'RE SURE the template is perfect, 

you're ready to construct the mould. In 

our sample, the mould is a simple one, the 

kind used for running small mouldings on 
the bench. (Neat plaster was used for the 
mouldings in the photos, as some sharp-eyed 
readers may have noticed; but we'll tell you 
what you need to know about mixing plaster. 
The moulding profile has been cut in it twice, 
so that two pieces may be run at one time. To 
ensure that the two pieces would be identical, 
both knives were cut simultaneously by clamp- 
ing them together.) Construct the mould from 
3/4-in. pine, free from large knots. (Plywood 
may bulge and delaminate when wet.) 


TO MAKE THE HORSE, trace the outline from the 
knife onto a piece of wood. Mark a new line 
about 1/4 inch beyond that one, so that the 
metal will protrude just past the edge of the 
wood. Cut this new outline with a coping saw, 
held at roughly a 45-degree angle. Be sure 
the saw slopes away from the side to which the 
metal will be fastened. This bevel you've 
created will prevent plaster from building up 
behind the knife and clogging the mould. 


Approx. 1/4 inch clear 
from edge of metal 
to wood, 


THE HORSE is fastened to the slipper, which 
will guide the mould. In our example, the 
"fence" or guide which we'll run against is 
the edge of the bench. Therefore, we've rab- 
beted the mould so that the edge of the slip- 
per sticks out beyond the bottom edge of the 
horse, A handle is then added for guiding and 
pushing. (In the sample, because the mould is 
so small, we've dispensed with the brace.) 


Mixing The Plaster 


OU MIX PLASTER for running mouldings in 
basically the same way as for finish coat 
work, except that the ratio of plaster to 
lime is greater. For finish coat work, 
approximately 1 part plaster to 3 parts lime 
is typical; for running mouldings, the ratio 
is closer to 1:1. This higher proportion of 
gypsum gives a harder, finer surface. It also 
accelerates the setting time, and so retarder 
must be added unless the moulding is extremely 
small and simple. Setting time (without re- 
tarder) can vary from about 10 to 20 minutes. 


FOR A MIXING SURFACE, take a square piece of 
plywood, about 3 ft. on a side, and set it on 
horses at a comfortable height. The wood has 
to be smooth; you should be able to run the 
edge of a trowel over it without catching the 
trowel or forming splinters. (After mixing a 
tew batches, the board will accumulate a coat 
ot plaster, which can then be scraped clean 
each time.) 


DUMP THE LIME PUTTY onto this board -- an 
amount roughly equal to half the size of the 
batch you want to make, Using a trowel, form 
the putty into a ring or circular wall about 3 
in. high around the outside of the board. A 
small, square-edged trowel with a blade about 
5 in. long by 2 in. wide (a Margin Trowel) is 
ideal for this and other mixing work. Leave a 
blob of putty in the center. 


INTO THE RING, pour enough water to dissolve 
an amount of plaster equal to the putty. 
Before adding the plaster, however, retarder 
should be mixed into the water and stirred 
carefully until it has thoroughly dissolved. 
One or two teaspoons of retarder to a batch of 
plaster is sufficient to allow a working time 
of 20 to 30 minutes, 


NEXT, SLOWLY SPRINKLE the plaster into the 
water. Allow it to soak in until it begins to 
float on the surface rather than sink in, Let 
the plaster stand in the water for a few min- 
utes, soaking it up, before beginning to mix 
the plaster and lime putty together. 


SPREAD THE BLOB OF PUTTY through the plaster, 
using your trowel. Then work in the lime from 
the outer ring, folding it into the center 
with the trowel. Be careful not to let the 
water in the center flow out through a break 
in the ring. As you mix, the consistency will 
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Step 5: Continue to build up the moulding, 
adding more plaster with each run. 


be soupy at first; it should gradually reach a 
trowellable state as more and more of the lime 
is mixed in. Here's a good test of the final 
consistency: The mix should just cling to the 
vertical face of the trowel without sliding 
off. For mouldings run on the bench, the mix 
can even be a little more liquid -- but don't 
let it get runny. 


ALL THE INGREDIENTS have to be thoroughly 
mixed together, but too much trowelling and 
mixing will accelerate the set and decrease 
your working time. If you’ want to use one 
batch in several portions over a period of 
time, use the trowel to divide in half the mix 
on the board. Set aside one portion so you 
don't disturb it while you work with the 
other. You can also divide the ring in half; 
just stick a board through it after the plas- 
ter is added but before the final mixing, and 
leave one half unmixed for 10 or 15 minutes. 


ONCE A BATCH OF PLASTER starts to set, it must 
be discarded. Adding more water, or “re-tem- 
pering," is out of the question. It won't 
reverse the chemical reaction of setting; you 
will just wind up with a weak, lumpy plaster, 
Don't push to use up the last of a batch once 
you see that it's "going off." 


BE SURE to keep your tools clean. The old 
plaster from previous mixes that's still on 
your tools or stuck to your buckets or mixing 
bowls will contaminate the fresh batch and 
render it unworkable in a short time. Dump 
your old plaster in a bucket or garbage pail. 
you should also have a bucket of rinse water 
around for scrubbing off tools and containers 
-- don't spill the plaster down the sink! 


IT TAKES PRACTICE to mix batches of the same 
proportions of ingedients which have the same 
consistency and working properties. Don't get 
discouraged if things don't go smoothly right 
away. Just keep at it; you'll eventually 
establish a feel for the work. Once you can 
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Step 6: Clean away the plaster buildup that 
gathers behind the knife after every run. 


a: ae : fi 
Step 7: Dab plaster on gaps in the mould- 
ing and run the mould over them. 


mix consistent batches and work with them, the 
next step is to learn how to adjust the mate- 
rial to meet your needs: one batch a little 
slower, or slightly more stiff, or a little 
looser for filling in small voids in the 
piece, and so on. When you're at this stage, 
you're becoming a plasterer. 


Running The Moulding 


N THE PHOTOS, two simple mouldings are run 

with one mould. A professional shop's bench 

would be a long marble slab, but any smooth, 

straight surface, such as a Formica counter- 
top, will do. What's important is that both 
the top surface and the edge of the table be 
completely straight; any lumps or curves will 
be transferred to the moulding, which cannot 
be straightened after it has set, 


TO PREVENT THE PLASTER from sticking too 
strongly to the surface, use a parting agent 
such as stearic acid. Brush it onto the sur- 
face, wipe off any excess, and allow it to dry 
before applying the plaster. Then you can 
separate the finished piece from the surface 
without breaking it. Parting agents can usu- 
ally be obtained from hobby stores dealing in 
casting suplies (a better bet than a building 
supply company). In the absence of stearic 
acid, use a liquid soap such as Ivory. Brush 
on just enough to allow the piece to break 
free from the surface once it has set. If you 
use too much, the plaster won't stick to the 
surface at all, or might pop off while you're 
in the middle of running the piece. 


BEFORE STARTING with the plaster, run the 
mould along the edge of the table and see that 
it runs smoothly and easily. If the edge of 
the knife chatters on the surface, you'll have 
difficulty running the moulding. Even if the 
knife is a fraction of an inch off the surface 
on the sides of the moulding, the resulting 
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thin plaster left on the table will be so weak 
it'll break away when the pieces are finished. 


MAKE A LIGHT PENCIL MARK on the surface where 
the moulding will be formed. Now you're 

ready to run the piece. If possible, use only 
one batch of plaster for each piece to be run. 
First pour a line of plaster at least as wide 
as the moulding along the bench. Place a cot- 
ton string into the plaster in such a way that 
it will be buried in the finished moulding. 
For wider pieces, use several strings or nar- 
row strips of burlap. This will reinforce the 
moulding and make it easy to handle later. 


NOW MAKE THE FIRST RUN with the mould. Push 
it the full length of the piece, steadily and 
Slowly, without stopping. Don't apply any 
real pressure; just keep the mould flat to the 
surface and against the edge of the table. 
After the run, remove the mould and clean it 
of any accumulated plaster. Take it back to 
the beginning, pour more plaster along the 
line, and run the mould a second time. 


RUN THE MOULD in exactly the same track each 
time. Examine it after each run, especially 
on the slipper and the horse, to make sure 
plaster isn't building up there and throwing 
you off course. Clean the horse just behind 
the knife after each run to prevent plaster 
from hardening there and clogging the mould. 
Look out for small "pebbles" of hardened 
plaster. The mould can rake them up and drag 
them across the plaster, forming long gouges. 


CONTINUE TO BUILD UP the moulding, adding more 
plaster each time; you'll see the profile form 
right before your eyes. The repeated action 
of the mould will accelerate the setting of 
the plaster. The moulding starts to set up 
before the rest of the mix, so you shouldn't 
run out of plaster. Run the mould over it 
every few minutes. Plaster swells slightly on 
setting; if you leave the piece for too long, 
it may get too big to fit the mould over it. 


ONCE YOU'VE FORMED about 80% of the profile, 
you'll notice gaps or pocks in the surface. 
Dab plaster directly onto them and run over 
them with the mould. As the unfilled areas 


get smaller and smaller, mix up a new, some- 


Step 8: Use a putty knife to scrape away thin plaster left on the 
surface of the bench after you've finished running the moulding. 


what watery batch. Brush it on the surface 
to remove the bubbles and irregularities, 


TRIM THE FINAL SURFACE with a very watery mix. 
Now the knife is scraping up a fine powder as 
it passes along the moulding; it's actually 
trimming the surface of the swelling moulding. 
Keep the surface wet at this stage by splat- 
tering it with water from a brush. With the 
water, these scrapings will form a milky film 
that fills all minute holes in the surface and 
leaves it with a polished, shiny appearance, 


NOW YOU CAN STOP. The whole process for a 

moulding of this size takes 10 to 15 minutes. 
Plaster heats as it cures; let it get hot and 
cool down again. The piece should take 15 to 
30 minutes to dry thoroughly. Then remove it 
from the bench, using a putty knife to scrape 
away any thin plaster left on the surface. 


TO BREAK THE MOULDING FREE of the table sur- 
face, gently pry it up with a thin blade. The 
moulding won't be at full strength -- total 
curing takes several hours -- so don't place 
too much strain on it. Be careful not to cnip 
or gouge the surface. Saw off ragged ends, 
cut the piece into convenient lengths, and let 
them stand overnight to dry thoroughly. 


Applying Mouldings 


LASTER MOULDINGS, with some minor varia- 

tions, can be used just like wood mould- 

ings. They can be glued, nailed, mitred, 

and sawn, (For sawing at 45-degree angles, 
use a small mitre box.) They can also be 
shaped and planed, either on the surface for 
fine adjustment, or on the back side to com- 
pensate for irregularities in the wall. Stan- 
ley's Surform tool or a rasp for autobody 
filling work is best for any shaping. 


MOULDINGS can be applied directly to a plaster 
wall or ceiling by using a “slip” of pure gyp- 
sum plaster mixed to the consistency of glue. 
(One plasterer we know mixes Elmer's glue with 
the plaster for added strength, and it seems 
to work quite well.) A fairly large piece can 
be supported with a slip, provided it's held 
in place while the plaster sets. This can be 
done with simple finger pressure; it normally 
takes a minute or two for the plaster to grab. 
Both the wall surface and the moulding should 
be thoroughly dampened before gluing, or else 
the plaster will suck out the water from the 
Slip before it sets. Score the back of the 
moulding to improve the bond of the slip. 


HERE'S AN EASY WAY to score the piece. Before 
pouring the plaster, lay out a strip of putty, 
one narrower than the piece to be run. Sprin- 
kle sand over the putty, and then make the 
moulding as described above. The sand and 
putty roughen the back of the piece when it's 
removed, providing a good key for gluing. 


STRIP ANY PAINT on the surface that will take 
the moulding -- otherwise, the bond will be no 
stronger than the paint film. If you don't 
strip, toe-nail the moulding to reinforce the 
gluing. Always toe-nail when applying larger 
pieces, whether the surface is painted or not. 
Use finish nails of an appropriate size and 
pre-drill the moulding to the right hole size, 
to avoid breaking the piece. Then set the 
nail and fill the hole with plaster. pl 
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by Clem Labine 


HE PAINT JOB ON YOUR WALLS AND WOODWORK 

looks dingy and dirty. Time to repaint, 

right? Not necessarily! There are times 
when it makes more sense to wash the old 
surface and touch up as required. Why not 
repaint? Painting is messy, time-consuming, 
and fairly expensive. Moreover, excessive 
repainting causes paint build-up that can 
obscure moulding profiles and lead to 
premature paint failure: splitting, cracking, 
and alligatoring. 


WASHING BECOMES ESPECIALLY IMPORTANT when you 
have decorative painting, such as stencilling, 
graining, glazing, gilding, or marbleizing. 
Repainting those finishes is a major 
undertaking. 


YOU CAN GET BY with simple washing when the 
painted surface isn't badly marred by 
cracking, peeling, or chipping. If the 
surface is unsightly because of accumulated 
grease and dirt, you have to wash it anywa 
before repainting to assure a good paint bond. 
So why not assume that repainting won't be 
required, and see what you can achieve with a 
good cleaning alone? A good paint job laid on 
a properly prepared surface (especially over 
wall canvas) can last decades with just 
cleaning. On the other hand, if there is 
Significant cracking in the plaster, or the 
paint film is peeling and splitting, you'll 
probably have to repaint. 


The Dirty Truth 


HERE ARE THREE basic kinds of dirt that 

accumulate on interior surfaces: (1) 

oil/grease; (2) fibers from plant, human, 
and animal sources; (3) small mineral 
particles (often referred to as "grit"). Grit 
is usually a major problem only on floors; for 
walls and ceilings, we're concerned primarily 
with fibers and oil/grease. 


FIBERS attach to surfaces by electrostatic 
forces, and so can be removed by dry cleaning 
methods alone. A vacuum cleaner with a wall 
attachment -- or a good feather duster -- 


applied on a regular basis can remove 
accumulated fibers and dust. (Regular dusting 
prevents the fibers from becoming locked in 
grease.) The objective is to LIFT the fibers 
from the wall, rather than smearing them 
around. If you're using a dust cloth, a 
squirt of Endust on the cloth will help pick 
up the fibers, 


THE CLEANING PROBLEM is tougher when the 
fibers are embedded in an oil or grease film 
that has built up on the wall. Here you need 
to use wet cleaning methods, employing a 
solvent for grease and oil. 


Wet Cleaning Methods 


ANY OF THE CLEANING PREPARATIONS you buy 

at a paint store are designed to clean by 

dissolving the top layer of the paint. 
The old-favorite wall cleaners were based on 
TSP (trisodium phosphate), which, concentrated 
in hot water, can be used as a paint stripper. 
These materials are useful for cleaning prior 
to repainting, but if you are hoping to revive 
the existing paint, then these harsh cleaners 
are overkill. 


THE ALTERNATIVE is soap-and-water washing. 
For most situations, Ivory Liquid (a largely 
nonionic, gentle detergent) is quite 
adequate. The other supplies you'll need for 
cleaning include: dropcloths or newspaper, 2 
buckets (1 for soapy water, 1 for rinse 
water), 2 sponges (for cleaner and rinse), a 
ladder, and lots of paper towels or absorbent 
rags. If you can find them, treat yourself to 
a couple of natural sponges; you'll be amazed 
at how much better they work than the 
grocery-store cellulose variety. 


START WITH A SMALL, One-Square-foot test 
section in an inconspicuous area to make sure 
that the paint, varnish, or glazes don't react 
badly with your cleaning solution. 


ONCE THE TEST IS COMPLETE, clean one 3x3-ft. 
section at a time. Contrary to apparent 
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logic, start washing at the bottom of the 
wall, rather than the top. The reason: If 
dirty wash water is allowed to run down over 
uncleaned sections of wall, and then dry, 
you'll get streaks that will be difficult -- 
or impossible -- to remove, Streaks resulting 
from the same dirty water running over cleaned 
sections will rinse off easily. 


THE SPONGE used to apply detergent solution 
should be wet but not dripping. Scrub only 
hard enough to remove the dirt; vigorous 
rubbing may wear off some paint. After the 
dirt is loosened, rinse thoroughly with clean 
water. Then dry with paper towels. Be sure 
to change rinse water often so you don't 
redeposit dirt on the walls. 


THIS PROCESS may not work efficiently when the 
surface is coated with a lot of grease or oily 
grime. For example, I recently washed the 
glazed walls in my kitchen. The grease on the 
walls over the stove had built up to the 
extent that my Ivory Liquid solution wouldn't 
budge it. My answer was to use a sponge 


W 


MNENENCNT NENEN, 


Some fancy-painted surfaces, such as this glazed wall and stencilled 
dado, are designed to last for decades with just maintenance washing 
and some touch-up for nicks. Before paint was applied to this wall, 
it was covered with wall canvas. (The canvas prevents minor plaster 
cracking from spoiling the painted finish.) After the paint dried, 

a thin coat of matte varnish was applied to increase washability. This 
paint job is 10 years old . . . and is good for another 50 years. 


dampened with mineral spirits to dissolve the 
bulk of the grease. I dipped a sponge 
repeatedly into a pan that contained a small 
amount of mineral spirits. When the mineral 
spirits got saturated with grease, I tossed it 
out and poured in fresh solvent. The greasy 
sponge was cleaned periodically in a strong 
solution of dishwashing liquid. 


AFTER this pre-treatment, the conventional 
wash-and-rinse with Ivory Liquid removed any 
remaining dirt and grime quite readily. 


A Cleaning Poultice 


IRT THAT HAS BEEN IN PLACE for years may 
not come off readily in the wash 
solution. It needs to be soaked. 

Old-time painters used a washing poultice to 
loosen stubborn dirt. Here's a formula using 

currently available materials: To a pail 
containing warm water and 2-3 tablespoons of 
Ivory Liquid, add 1/2 cup flour and 1/2 cup 
wallpaper paste. Let it stand for 15 minutes, 
then apply this solution to a one-square-foot 
test section of the wall with a large brush. 
The flour and wallpaper paste hold the soapy 
water on the surface long enough to dissolve 
the dirt. Experiment to see how long the 
poultice should soak before rinsing it off. 
About 5 minutes is the usual time. 


AFTER THE TEST, start working on a 3x3-ft. 
section of wall, as before working from the 
bottom up. Apply the soapy poultice solution, 
let it sit the prescribed time, then rinse 
thoroughly with clean water and a sponge. 
You're best off with two separate rinses, 
since you want to be certain that you wash off 
all the flour paste as well as the dirt. 

After rinsing, dry with paper towels. 


Touch-Up Painting 


NCE THE PAINTED SURFACE IS CLEAN, 

inspect for scratches and nicks. If 

there aren't too many, the paint job can 
be revived with touch-ups. If you applied the 
previous paint job, then of course you were 
smart enough to set aside some paint in a 
completely filled, tightly covered glass jar 
for just such a situation. Some restorers 
like to set aside paint in old nail-polish 
jars; the little brushes in the tops make them 
ideal for touch-up jobs. 


IF YOU DON'T HAVE the proper touch up paint, 
I've had good luck with artists' acrylic 
colors. Some years ago I bought a set with 
all the common colors in it. With these 
colors I can custom-mix any tone or shade I 
need. Although acrylic colors are water-based 
(and therefore cleanup is easy), I've had 
success using them to touch up both 
water-based and oil-based finishes. And since 
you usually need only a tiny amount for 
touch-ups, these tubes of color should last 
you for many years. fe 
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_UGGER (hie c Aesthetic 


c/Movement In England & America ’ 
by Bruce Bradbury 


YOU ENTER THE ROOM and pause as your 
eyes adjust to the gloom, All 
around you, giant cabbage roses cov- 
er the walls in violent color, punc- 
tuated by dark varnished paintings 
in tawdry swirling frames. The car- 
pet at your feet is an unruly mass 
of vegetation in bilious shades of 
purple, green and yellow, with the 
smirking faces of cherubs peering 
from between the leaves. The pon- 
derous mahogany furniture is heavily 
carved, foreboding, and obviously 
uncomfortable. Piled around you in 
endless profusion are funereal im- 
ages of nature: birds and animals 
mawkishly frozen by taxidermy, dried 


flowers, waxed fruit under glass 
covers. Your heart sinks as you 
think, "I wanted my house to look 


Victorian, but this...???" 


ELAX! You're in good company. In the 
1850s, the Victorians themselves stopped to 
take a look at their domestic surround- 

ings and were horrified. The occasion was the 
Great Exhibition at the Crystal Palace in Lon- 
don, where English design, as compared to that 
of other nations, was at a visibly low ebb. A 
national movement was immediately started, with 
the blessings of Victoria and Albert, to ensure 
that the Empire would be saved from the flood of 
bad design that had arisen since the Industrial 
Revolution. Design schools were instituted, and 
a heavily romanticized vision of the Middle Ages 
became the impetus for a new, modern, and speci- 
fically "English" style. 


The Drawing 
he idealized Aesthetic interior is a sonnet in color. The elaborate 
dado features gilded panels of alternating fruit and willow motifs, 
bounded top and bottom by inlays of rush matting. Chamfered 
strips of ebonized wood frame the individual panels. The dado rail is 
also ebonized and contains a wide groove of faux finish tortoise shell, in 
imitation of inlay. 

A five-inch paint stripe of dark russet surmounted by a narrow half- 
round gilded moulding separates the dado rail from a glazed sage green 
wall scattered with Pre-Raphaelite prints. 

Immediately above an elaborate plate rail of bright russet is an 


gr 


FROM THE ONSET, the Art Movement, as it became 
known, was both nationalistic (scorning the nou- 
veaux riches who adorned their mansions in the 
style of decadent French kings) and evangelical: 
The goal was to spread a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of good design amongst all classes. The 
movement drew much strength from the near Messi- 
anic ardors of such Gothic Revivalists as 
Augustus Pugin and William Morris. By the late 
1860s, the Art Movement had been popularized to 
the extent that Charles Eastlake's “Hints on 
Household Taste" became a best-seller, running a 
full six editions in America alone. The book's 
message was simple: Everything in your house 
was probably tasteless and should be changed. 


The Cult of Intensity 


Y THE MID-1870s, the effort to revolution- 
SB: popular taste had succeeded beyond the 

wildest dreams of its original proponents. 
"Art for Art's sake" assumed the proportions of 
a national mania. No longer dependent on seri- 
ous-minded mediaevalists like Morris, it was 
whipped to a frenzy by a younger and outrageous 
band of long-haired and ultraelegant Aesthetes, 
as typified by Oscar Wilde. The "Cult of Inten- 
sity," also known as the "Aesthetic Movement" or 
"Aesthetic Craze," came into full swing with its 
own symbology (sunflower, lily, and peacock) and 
startling new modes of dress and behavior. 


TO BE AESTHETIC was not merely to appreciate 
"Art," but to become of oneself, Artful. Not 


just Artful, but visibly, soulfully, utterly 
Artful: a chalice of exquisitely intense feel- 
ing. The most popular descriptive expression of 


upper wall section in a flat muted shade of purple-brown. Over the 
picture rail sits a sunflower frieze in shades of ochre, sage, and gold. 

The ceiling enrichment is an olive and purple-brown combination 
with gilded highlights and is separated from an ochre central ceiling 
panel by wallpaper borders of olive and russet, a sunflower corner 
block, and a gilded sunburst corner fan. 

The ebonized cabinet features Eastlake-inspired hardware and inlays 
of Art tiles. The Japanesque shelves display porcelains, and are backed 
by rush panels. An ebonized chair with a rush seat and back sits near 
an embroidered portiere. Peacock feathers, anchored by an Eastlake 
bracket, ornament the doorframe, and India matting covers the floor. 
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Original pen-and-ink drawing by Steve Bauer, 1984 
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the era was the word "too," which indi- 
cated that whatever was being experienced 
or described was simply too exquisite, too 
refined, and too Artful to be expressed in 
mere words: It was simply TOO!! utterly 
too! or consummate too too!! 


MY ESTHETIC LOVE 


ORUTTERL UTTER Se CONSUMATE TOTO 


THE FAVORITE Aesthetic pastime was the 
Contemplation of Beauty, and at the height 
of the craze one could expect to find in 
the parks of London artistically posed 
Aesthetes in varying states of transcen- 
dental bliss, gazing soulfully at sun- 
flowers or lilies. 


THE OPPOSITE of the Aesthete was the Phi- 
listine. Philistines were, of course, 
crude, devoid of culture, bound by the 
material, and tied to the common. "Com- 
mon“ was the ultimate Aesthetic insult. 
Gilbert & Sullivan were accused of being 
Philistines when they premiered their 
operetta "Patience," a parody of the Aes- 
thetic Movement (1881): 


“Though the Philistines may jostle 
you will rank as an apostle 
in the high aesthetic band, 
If you walk down Picadilly 
with a poppy or a lily 
in your mediaeval hand." 


AUDIENCES, however, were enraptured by the 
beauty of the Aesthetic costumes, 
Increasing numbers of women happily 
exchanged their uncomfortable whalebone 
corsets, tight bodices, and heavy skirts 
for light, flowing Grecian gowns, with 
sleeves puffed at the shoulders in the 
Aesthetic mode. 


WRITTEN Ne a EITT SUCCESS BY ; - JE BY 
T.S. LONSDALE. THE GREAT VANCE W. G. EATON, 
De prawu EES bE ag Pry 


LONDON. CHARLES py el 192 ar yey Hint RORN w r 


c/My Aesthetic Love 


IN THIS delightful spoof on the Aesthetic 
Movement, a crinkly-haired maiden dressed in a 
flowing gown, sleeves puffed at the shoulders, 
assumes a languid pose in an Anglo-Japanese 
chair and directs a soulful gaze towards a 
group of lilies in a blue and white vase. 
Above the dado rests an artistic arrangement 
of Japanese fans, blue and white china and 
peacock feathers; India matting covers the 
floor. Her nattily dressed suitor pulls aside 
a portiere decorated with Art embroidery. An 
Eastlake breakfront completes the setting. 
The lyrics to the song read: 


The Art Gown freed women from the uncom- 
fortable, unhealthy corset-and-bustle syndrome. 


(Write Patterns of History, State Historical Society, 
816 State St., Madison, WI 53706, for free informa- 
tion on their pattern for an authentic 1881 art gown.) 


SOON AFTER the opening of “patience" in 
New York, Oscar Wilde arrived in America, 
dressed in velvet knickers and satin hose, 
to champion the Aesthetic cause. From the 
first moment of his entry, when he pro- 
claimed to the customs agent, "I have 
nothing to declare -- except my genius," 
Wilde took the country by storm, introduc- 
ing Americans to such weighty Aesthetic 
concepts as “living up to one's china." 


"She's utterly utter consummate too too! 
And feeds on the lily and old china blue, 
And with a sunflower she'll sit for an hour, 
She's utterly utter consummate too too!" 
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Heavily carved furniture was out, 
Eastlake-inspired cabinetry, simple rush-bot- 
tomed chairs, 


Legends of the 
Pre~Raphaelites 


ESTHETES ardently 
admired the poetry 
and painting of 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a 
founder of the quasi- 
mystical Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. His model 
and eventually his wife, 
the leucemic Elizabeth 
Siddal, became the new 
ideal of feminine beauty 
during her brief life, and 
achieved near cult status 
after committing suicide 
with laudanum, an opium 
derivative. The inconsol- 
able Rossetti had his 
poetry buried with her. 
Horrified that the work of 
one ot England's greatest 


After a period of 
total loss, Rossetti's 
inspiration was rekindled 
by the second great Pre- 
Raphaelite beauty: Jane 
Burden, the estranged, 
semi-invalided wife of 
William Morris. Jane and 
Rossetti lived together at 
Morris' manor, with 
Rossetti suffering from 
increasing and eventually 
terminal brain damage from 
drug addiction. 

The aura of tormented 
genius and the murky, opi- 
ated visions of death and 
moral decay which hovered 
about the Pre-Raphaelite 
legend fascinated the Aes- 
thetes, who adopted a pe- 
culiar stylized languor in 
their movements. A vague, 
melancholic air became 
fashionable, along with a 


poets lay buried in High- 
gate cemetery, friends 
persuaded him to allow the 
body to be exhumed. 
Popular legend has it 
that when the casket was 
reopened, Elizabeth's por- 
celain features remained 
unravaged by death, and 
her luxuriant red hair had 
continued to grow, nearly 


William Morris, consoled R 


filling the coftin 
haunted by her vis 
captured her ghost 
one of the most po 
ethereal portraits 
torian age. 


Rise of the Dadocracy 


ESTHETIC LIVING required an aesthetic 

home, and no effort was spared to replace 

High Victorian Excess with "High Art." 
replaced by 


and spindly-legged, ebonized fur- 


Pre-Raphaelite heartthrob Jane Burden married 


soulfully intense gaze, as 
if entranced by "a beauti- 
ful romantic dream of 
something that never was, 
never will be -- ina 
light better than any 
light that ever shone -- 
in a land no one can 
define or remember, only 
desire." (Edward 
Burne-Jones) 


ossettt. 


- Ceaselessly 
ion, Rossetti 
ly image in 
ignant and 

of the vic- 


AESTHETIC LIVING extended to the nursery through 
the delightfully illustrated children's books by 
the likes of Walter Crane and Kate Greenaway. 

In the case of Miss Greenaway, life imitated 
Art, and her drawings of delicate children 
clothed in simple smocks and bonnets started a 
new style of dress for the Aesthetic child. 


niture in the Anglo-Japanese style. Walls were 
so inevitably divided into horizontal sections 
of dado, filling, and frieze that Philistines 
took to calling Aesthetes "The Dadocracy." 


A WHOLE NEW INDUSTRY, called “Art Manufactur- 
ers," came into being to supply the needs of the 
Aesthetic home. There was not only Art Furni- 
ture, but Art Wallpaper and Fabric, Art Glass, 
Art Pottery, Art Tiles, Art Embroidery ad infin- 
itum. These weren't produced in a single, 
cohesive style but ranged from strict inter- 
pretations of the Eastlake Gothic to fanciful 
adaptations of the Japanesque. The unifying 
qualities were a flat, stylized approach to 
ornamentation and a visible freshness of line 
and color, which sprang from the Aesthete's 
insistence on the direct observation of nature. 


THE FAVORITE STORES for Art wares in general 
were Morris & Co. and Liberty's. Liberty's also 
specialized in Japanese goods (see "Gunboats and 
Butterflies," OHJ, Nov. 1983), and no Aesthetic 
interior was considered complete without some- 
thing Japanesque, be it blue-and-white china, 
fans, screens, lacquerware, or woodblock prints. 
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Part of the “Swan, Rush and Iris” dado by Walter Crane, 1877. 
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ON THE OUTSKIRTS of London a whole Aesthetic 
suburb was built in the newly popular Queen Anne 


style. Called Bedford Park, 
verses as: 


it inspired such 


“With red and blue and sages green 
Were walls and dado dyed, 
Friezes of Morris’ there were seen 
And oaken wainscot wide. 

Now he who loves Aesthetic cheer 
And does not mind the damp 
May come and read Rossetti here 
By a Japanese-y lamp." 


The Tertiary Creed 


E USE of brilliant primary colors (red, 
yellow, and blue) was frowned upon by the 
Aesthetes, who used the word "primary" to 
denote garish, Philistine color schemes. 
A distinct Aesthetic palette emerged, influenced 
by natural dyes revived from mediaeveal formu- 
laries by William Morris, and by the subdued 
tones of Japanese woodblock prints. Preferred 
colors were the “tertiaries": muddied shades of 
olive, ochre (the “greenery-yallery" of Gilbert 
& Sullivan), and russet. These were often com- 
bined with subtle shades of grey-mauve, vellum, 
and sepia. It sometimes seemed that proper Aes- 
thetes would have no color in their homes that 
could not be had by boiling bark or roots and 
stomping on berries. Woodwork was often painted 
or stained a peculiar shade of dark green mud- 
died with octopus ink. Many different colors in 
differing shades could be used in the same room, 


(far left) The extravagant behavior of 
the Aesthetes was custom-made for 
spoof by songwriters and illustrators 
of the period. This illustration for a 
song entitled (what else?) “Quite Too 
Utterly Utter” is typical: A nattily 
dressed young swain communes with 
sunflowers in front of an Anglo- 
Japanese dado. 


(left) The illustrated storybooks of 
Kate Greenaway inspired a new fashion 
in children’s clothing. 


(A primary source of inspiration for 
this article — as well as several of the 
illustrations — was the book The 
Aesthetic Movement, wonderfully 
written by Elizabeth Aslin and lavish- 
ly illustrated. It was published in 
1981 by Excalibur Books; now out of 
print, the book still turns up regularly 
at used-book stores and on the re- 
mainders shelf. Look for it.) 


and skillfully subdued polychromy was sighed 
over as a “symphony” or "sonnet." Japanese 
woodblock prints were sometimes used as guides 
to interior paint schemes: The print colors 
were carefully matched and then applied to dado 
filling, frieze, ceiling, and woodwork. Door 
panels were popularly decorated with lilies, 
bamboo, and other aesthetic/oriental themes, 


Triumph of the Philistines 


due to their excesses, rather than in spite 

of them. But the great problem in being 
perfectly stylish is that style itself con- 
stantly changes. By the late 1880s, the cult o 
the beautiful had moved out of fashion. 


T: MAY BE SAID THAT THE AESTHETES succeeded 


THE DESIGNERS so admired by the Aesthetic Move- 
ment (Walter Crane, especially) had, however, 

left an indelible impression on a new genera- 

tion of designers on the Continent., Their own 
sinuous interpretation of Aesthetic design was 
called "The Liberty Style" in open acknowledg- 
ment of its origins in England, and became more 
commonly known as The New Art or L'Art Nouveau. 


ART NOUVEAU was never a popular architectural 
style on this side of the Atlantic ... by the 
1890s, many American interiors had taken a 
strange and nostalgic turn towards the past. 


you enter the room and pause as your 
eyes adjust to the gloom. All 
around you, giant cabbage roses.... wl 


BRUCE BRADBURY manufactures late-nineteenth-century art 
wallpapers: Bradbury & Bradbury Wallpapers, PO Box 155, Benicia, 
California 94510. (707) 746-1900. He has written for us before, 
on embossed wallcoverings, interior decoration, and the Anglo 


Japanese mania in design, About this article, he says, “I realize that 
interactive test games, occult legends, and details of drug abuse are 
not usual OHJ fare. I did, however, enjoy writing this article more 
than any of the others.... I hope it shows.” 
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CEAL 


The secret of life is 

A dado is 

My favorite flower is 
The feather in my cap is 
I would rather carry 

My favorite country is 


I collect 


My favorite poet is 
(women) My hair is 

(men) My hair is 

My furniture is 

My general state of mind is 


Preferred means of self-destruction: 


I don’t know 


an extinct bird 
the cabbage rose 


ostrich 

an umbrella 
France 
waxed fruit 
Raphael 
Tennyson 
curled 

short 

Belter 
relaxed 


alcohol 


Your Aesthetic Intensity 
Are You Utterly Utter ... Or Only So-So ? 
Column A 


Column B 


Art 

a wainscot 
the sunflower 
peacock 

a lily 

Japan 
blue-and-white china 
Burne-Jones 
Rossetti 
crinkled 

long 

Eastlake 
intense 


opium 


OOOOOQOO0O000000000 
DOBDODOODOOOOOOOO 


e 
o 
a 
"o 
e 
% 
a 
e My favorite painter is 
a 
e 
e 
e 
a 
2 
r 


I would like to live in Renaissance Italy Mediaeval England 


SCORE: 

11-14 B answers: You are visibly, soulfully in- 
tense! Your house is consummate, its appoint- 
ments distinctly precious, and its inhabitants 
utterly too! 


5-10 B answers: You have aesthetic tendencies, 
but should further attend to your education. 

0-4 B answers: You are utterly common. A 
Philistine, in fact. You belong in the 1850s or 
the 1890s. 


Splendid Survivors To Visit 


The Peacock Room, Freer Gallery, Washington, DC, 
is the most famous Aesthetic room of all time, hand- 
painted by James McNeil Whistler in London and 
later moved to America. It is now inexplicably 
bereft of blue-and-white china, which was intended to 
be displayed on the nearly continuous shelving that 
runs around the room. 


The Mark Twain House, Hartford, Connecticut, fea- 
tures an interior by Louis Tiffany, America’s leading 
Aesthetic designer, and includes a Walter Crane nur- 
sery paper. 

Chateau-sur-Mer, Newport, Rhode Island, has a suite 
of upstairs bedrooms done in the “High Art” style of 
the 1870s. Compare them to the “Frenchified” par- 
lors downstairs, done at a later date. 


Olana, Hudson, New York. Exotic home of Ameri- 
can painter Frederick Church, Olana is the undisput- 


able Queen of American Aesthetic interiors. The en- 
tire color scheme, painstakingly composed by Church 
himself, is intact. Careful observation of the subtle 
harmonies of shade and hue (as many as 13 colors in 
a room, combined in perfect repose) illustrates why 
the Aesthetes described such combinations as ‘‘son- 
nets” or ‘“‘symphonies.” Incomparably Aesthetic. 


The Linley Sambourne House, 18 Stafford Terrace, 
W8, in Kensington, London. Operated by the Victor- 
ian Society and open to the public on Wednesdays 
and Sundays, it’s a wonderful and completely intact 
Aesthetic Movement interior. Morris papers, peacock 
feathers, painted door panels — it’s all there. 


The Green Dining Room, Victoria and Albert Muse- 
um, London. The first major commission for Morris 
& Company, and recently cleaned. 
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A Dises 


NCONTROLLED SEEPAGE. I became a seepage 
Y ee shortly after I purchased my old 

house, stacking loads of boxes in the 
basement and landscaping the yard. The first 
heavy rains brought buckets of water through 
my foundation and into the basement. I con- 
sulted the June and August 1981 OHJs, which 
dealt with wet basements. They confirmed what 
I'd already suspected, that there were no mir- 
acle cures, and that waterproof coatings and 
patches slopped onto the interior basement 
walls would probably fail miserably. 


THE ONLY ANSWER was to excavate down to the 
bottom of the foundation wall. Out came the 
shrubbery, grass, walks, and everything else 
in the way. It was like digging the Erie 
Canal! It took all summer to parge and water- 
proof the foundation walls, install drain pip- 
ing and gravel, and cover it all up again. 

But it worked, and it's still the best, most 
cost-effective technique for permanently 
reducing ground-water seepage through 
foundation walls. 


THERE IS ANOTHER OPTION that 
treats the symptoms rather 
than dealing with the cause: 
Let the water leak through the 
foundation and collect it in 
an interior gutter system. 

The idea isn't new, but sever- 
al products are. The Channel 
Drain and Beaver Water Control 
systems are enclosed baseboard 
gutters that are glued to the 
tloor along the bottom of the 
basement wall. They trap in- 
coming water and channel it 
away to a drain or sump pump. 


THE CHANNEL DRAIN SYSTEM con- 
sists of 4-ft. white plastic 
channels that are sealed to 
the floor and wall with #2 
G.E. silicone caulk and then 
mechanically anchored to the 
floor and wall, or simply to 
the floor. This system has 
several potential drawbacks. 
The wall and floor must be 
reasonably smooth to anchor 
and seal the channel to them. 


= Dry Up Your 


(Ke a 


Wet Baserert 


It’s never been easy to cure water seepage, 
but there are two new drain systems 
that effectively treat the symptoms. 


By Larry Jones 


Surfaces to be caulked must be dry for the 
sealant to adhere properly. The channel 
appears to be designed to trap only the water 
that enters at the juncture of the floor and 
wall (and perhaps several inches up the wall). 
If the wall leaks higher than that, you're out 
of luck; the company suggests you paint those 
areas with a moisture barrier paint ... not 
often effective. Apparently, you can attach 
the channel to the floor only, leaving the top 
unattached and 1/2 inch out from the wall (to 
catch water from above), but such an 
arrangement looks flimsy. 


DRILLING ALL THOSE ANCHOR HOLES and the sug- 

gested weep holes (for concrete blocks) could 
be quite a job. It also leaves you with a lot 
of holes, should you decide to remove the sys- 
tem later. Installing the anchors can be mes- 
sy, considering you have to drill through the 
channel and wet caulking. With anchors every 
12 inches, there's little chance of shifting. 

But over-driving them could cause distortion 

in the channels and possible sealant failures. 


CHANNEL DRAIN SYSTEM 


Anchors 


To Drain 
Drill Weep Holes 
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THE BEAVER WATER CONTROL SYSTEM consists of 5- 
ft. long, fully enclosed baseboard units made 
from PVC, with small openings along the back 


to admit water. The baseboard is glued into 
place with a special two-part adhesive that 
sets up even on damp surfaces, (But play it 
safe and dry out the surface with heat lamps 
or a heat gun prior to gluing.) It's neces- 
sary to glue down the baseboard unit only to 
the floor, although it can be attached to the 
wall as well. The contour of the baseboard 
unit is such that it will catch and funnel 
away moisture that enters the wall from above. 


THIS UNIQUE FEATURE also allows a plastic 
moisture barrier to be applied to the wall 
surface and tucked in behind the baseboard. 
Such a vapor barrier directs all wall moisture 
down into the baseboard, reducing evaporation 
and the resulting humidity. A waterproof 
(also with a vapor barrier) stud wall could 
then be built over it. Beaver System base- 
boards have a vinyl, hinged front section that 
can be opened for inspection and cleaning once 
the unit is in place. The paintable baseboard 
units can be used with smooth or irregular 
concrete, concrete block, brick, or stone 
walls. Should the system have to be removed, 
you'd have to cut away the guttering, and sand 
Or grind the adhesive off the concrete floor. 


BOTH SYSTEMS have a relatively neat appearance 
when installed. The Beaver System has premi- 
tered inside and outside corners and joint 
connectors. Both systems will discharge water 
into 1-1/2-in. PVC or ABS couplers and can be 
drained by 3/4-in. plastic pipe. 


low basement drain water to be discharged 

into the sanitary water system, so con- 
sult your local codes. It's often fairly easy 
to tie the drain pipe into a clothes-washer 
drain or an existing floor drain. Water flows 
by gravity, so see that the drain is lower 
than points of collection. 


Bowe: CODES in certain areas don't al- 


BEAVER SYSTEM 


J SA 


T. 


Adhesive 


E el 


BE SENSITIVE TO THE OLD HOUSE. Holes can be 
drilled through the foundation so pipes can 
drain outside, but this should be a last 
resort. Weep holes drilled into foundation 
walls are also useful only in hollow cavity 
(cinder block) walls to relieve water pres- 
sure. Try several test weep holes to see if 
they're necessary at all, 


CUTTING UP A CONCRETE FLOOR to hide the drain 
pipe is definitely not worth the trouble. But 
cutting a hole in the floor near the wall with 
the greatest leakage, and placing a good qual- 
ity sump pump there, can be helpful. The 
baseboards can be drained into the sump, and 
such an installation may even help reduce the 
moisture beneath the floor slab. You'll need 
a pipe for the pump to carry water to a suit- 
able drain. Consider an outdoor dry well to 
handle the drain water. 


Important Considerations 


before installing a drain system, First 
determine what type of moisture problem 
you have: leaks, seepage, condensation, or a 
combination of these. The American Society Of 
Home Inspectors notes that: 
@ Most basement foundations will let in water 
under the right circumstances. 
@ Many stone foundations laid with mud mortar 
(no cement or lime) were designed just to sup- 
port the house, not to keep out water. 
èe Basements that have never leaked before may 
leak after long heavy rains, thorough yard 
watering, or flash flooding. 
è Condensation and humidity can be reduced 
with good ventilation, dehumidifiers, and/or 
vapor barriers. 


Y HERE ARE SEVERAL THINGS TO CONSIDER 


YOU SHOULD also consider that: 
e These drains won't help you 
if you have floor leaks. 

èe Drying out walls that have 
been wet for years can result 
in settling. 

@ New leaks could signal seri- 
ous structural movement (e.g., 
the weight of a car parked too 
close to the house moving the 
foundation out of plumb). 

èe Altering the contour of the 
site and landscaping can cause 
seepage. 

è Gutters may need repair or 
alterations. 

è Plastic drains can be 
damaged or unseated by hard 
bumping. 

èe Drains alone will seldom 
solve all moisture problems, 
but they can reduce humidity 
and keep the floor dry. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, write: 
Channel Drain, Div. of Hancor, 
Inc., 401 Olive St., Findlay, 
OH 45840. (419) 422-6521. 
Basement Water Control Corp., 
Beaver Drain Systems, 1375 
Laurel Ave., St. Paul, MN 
55104. (612) 646-7444. 
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Mansard cont'd from front page 


hence its nickname, “the French roof." The 
architecture of the French Second Empire is 
marked not only by mansard roofs, but by large 
bays or pavilions, rich ornamentation, tall 
windows with arched pediments, and such 
classical details as quoins, belt courses, and 
bracketed cornices. Second Empire buildings 
are at least two, usually three, storeys tall 
(they had to hold up those ornate roofs!) and 
are symmetrical square blocks. The various 
combinations of these details produced a rich 
and diverse architectural style, 


THE TWO INTERNATIONAL Expositions held in 
Paris in 1855 and 1867 exposed the Second 
Empire style to the rest of the world. 
Drawings and engravings of the new Paris made 
their way to Europe where the style was 
immediately imitated. Architects in Germany, 
Italy, and England built mansarded buildings, 
but it was in America that the Second Empire 
style really caught on. 


Utah State Historical Society 


A perfect example of the American Second Empire, the Gardo 
House in Salt Lake City was razed to make room for a bank. 
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CONCAVE 
Whose Idea Was This? 


HE MANSARD ROOF was not a new design 

when it took Louis Napoleon's fancy. It 

was derived from Italian sources and had 

been in use since the early 1500s. The 
man who popularized the roof and gave it his 
name was Francois Mansart (1598-1666), one of 
the top architects of his time. Although he 
had no formal training, he garnered knowledge 
from apprenticeships with his father, a 
carpenter, his uncle, a mason, and his 
brother-in-law, a sculptor. Mansart became 
famous for applying classical details to 
buildings that were not necessarily designed 
for them. Although his work was of the finest 
quality, he had a reputation for being unable 
to adhere to plans and budgets, a trait that 
cost him many jobs. 


THE MANSARD ROOF became popular because it 
turned unusable attic space into a livable 
extra floor, Unlike a peaked roof, a mansard 
allows for efficient use of the attic, and its 
characteristic dormer windows let in an 
abundance of light. In France, homeowners were 
taxed by the number of floors in their houses. 
Since the top floor of a mansarded house is 
actually the attic, the mansard roof provided 
a tax break! 


America Goes Mansard 


MERICA LOVED the Second Empire style. 

The flamboyant style projected the kind 

of image the United States government 

wanted. City and state governments 
adapted the style during its heyday as well. 
Alfred B. Mullet, supervising architect of the 
United States Treasury Department during 
Ulysses S., Grant's presidency, built many 
Second Empire federal government buildings. 
The State, War, and Navy Building in 
Washington, D.C., now known as the Executive 
Office Building, was one of Mullet's 
creations. Another good example of his work is 
the Old Post Office in St. Louis. Philadelphia 
City Hall, built by John McArthur, is the 
largest example of Second Empire style in the 
United States today, and was indeed the 
largest building in America when it was built 
between 1874 and 1881. 


SOME OF THE GREAT HOTELS built in the late 
1800s were in the Second Empire style. The San 
Francisco Palace, destroyed during the Great 
Earthquake, was seven storeys high and paved 
with marble. The United States Hotel and the 
Grand Union, both in Saratoga Springs, were 
huge, highly ornamented buildings with mansard 
roofs. Both were torn down in the 1950s when 
they were thought to be too expensive to run. 
Businesses adopted the style, too, though very 
few of these buildings remain. 
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The Domestic Mansard 


HEN CIVIC LEADERS start a trend, it 
doesn't take the public long to follow. 
Houses with mansards began popping up 
everywhere from New York to Neveda. 
People took the most striking feature of the 
Second Empire style -- the roof -- and adapted 
it in order to give domestic architecture a 
more contemporary look. It's a common fallacy 
that mansard roofs were used only on the 
mansions of the wealthy, but actually they can 
be found on all sorts of houses. The Victorian 
architect Samuel Sloan once said, "The French 
roof is in great request. Public and private 


dwellings and even stables are covered with it 
and no man who wants a fashionable house, 
be without it." 


will 


A simple French roof in Maumee, Ohio. 


et DES Ms 


Two handsome mansarded homes in Poughkeepsie, NY. Note the characteristic sweeping verandahs that mark American mansards, 


PLAIN OR ORNATE, mansarded houses can be free 
standing, in rows, or semi-detached, They were 
built of wood, brick, granite, marble or 
brownstone. They can be clapboarded, painted, 
shingled, or stuccoed in just about any color, 
Unlike the Second Empire public buildings, 
mansarded homes often had spacious porches or 
verandahs. Mansards were even added to exist- 


ing buildings, 


rical Society 
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A grand, polychromed mansardic house in Georgetown, Colorado. 
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The Fall From Grace 


NFORTUNATELY, the Second Empire style 

fell from grace almost as quickly as it 
l | reached its peak. Because the style 

became popular during Ulysses S. Grant's 
presidency and was promoted by Mullet, his 
chief architect, it was closely associated 
with the scandalous politics of the era. The 
Second Empire style was given the derisive 
nickname the "General Grant" style (even 
though Grant lived in a brick house with a 
flat roof), and people began to despise the 


ciety 


Utah State Historic 


style as much as they despised the Grant 
presidency. 


AFTER ITS DEMISE, the mansard roof was con- 
sidered an architectural perversion, even 
though it served a very practical purpose and 
added considerable interest to skylines around 
the country. Lewis Mumford even called the 
mansard “a crowning indignity"! People began 
demolishing the grand buildings and replaced 
them with newer, more fashionable designs. 
Only recently have people come to realize the 
importance of saving the remaining examples of 
that architectural era. 


Neighborhood Housing Services 


Top left: Mansards grace row houses in many American cities. 
Top right: Even with asphalt shingles, this Staten Island mansard 
is striking. Bottom left: Note the bays and tower typical of the 
Second Empire style on this house in Rhinebeck, NY. Bottom 
right: An unusual 1% storey mansarded house in Utah. Notice 
the roof on the garage in the background! Cover photograph 
courtesy of the Utah State Historical Society. 
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Reading The Old House 


The Second Empire or Mansard Style BY JAMES C. MASSEY 


The Mansard Roof is named after the noted 17th-century 

French architect Francois Mansart. It was a most functional 
device to increase the usefulness of the attic storey with bet- 
ter light and headroom. On top of the steeply pitched lower 
surface is a low hip, frequently looking flat. 


= MANSARD ROOF 
A KEY FEATURE, IT CAN 
ALSO BE CONCAVE, CON- 


VEX, OR ‘‘S’’-SHAPED 
PROJECTING TOWER 


N CRESTING 
IRON CRES DIAMOND-SHAPED 
DIAMOND OR SLATES 
LOZENGE DORMER 

ROUND-HEAD 
LOUVERED INSIDE WINDOWS 


SHUTTERS 


BAY WINDOW 
(EXTENDS TO 
GROUND) 


CORNICE & FASCIA 


RUSTICATED 


BALCONY WITH 
RAILING, CON- 
SOLES, & URNS 


ASHLAR 
BASE 


HOODED 
DORMER 


SIDE PORCH 
OR 
VERANDAH 


wives 


Most popular in the 1860s, ‘70s, and ‘80s, the Second Empire (sometimes called General 
Grant) Style derives from the French Second Empire period (1852-1870), which reinter- 
preted earlier French styles. Besides the ever-present Mansard, look for boldly ornamented 
forms, ornamental columns and pilasters, and solid overall forms. 
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Restoration Products 


by Larry Jones 


Vintage Radios 


Mansard Model 


In recent years, vintage radios have 
become popular accessories for older 
houses. It’s easy enough to find great- 
looking old radios manufactured be- 
tween 1920 and 1950. The trouble is, 
many of them don’t work too well. 
Talk about an exasperating experi- 
ence — just try to find somebody to 
work on a radio made in 1930! Repair 
shops think you’re joking when you 
bring one in. But we’ve found one firm 
that takes old radios very seriously. As 
a matter of fact, James Fred of Antique 
Radio Laboratories won’t even work on 
a radio that has transistors. 

Mr. Fred has repaired, collected, re- 
stored and written about tube-type ra- 
dios for over 50 years. If you’re looking 
to buy an old radio or get one repaired, 
send him the make, model, and what 
you’re willing to spend. Electronic re- 
pairs run from $25 to $50, plus parts 
and UPS charges. His restored radios 
are priced from $25 to $600. 

You can get a free brochure or, for 
$2, you can get on the “‘Add-A-Page”’ 
catalog mailing list. The catalog — 


loose pages sent out every sixty 
days — contains articles and lists — 
books, parts, and information of 


interest to collectors and restorers of 
old radios. For more information: Mr. 
James Fred, Antique Radio Laborato- 
ries, Route 1, Box 41, Dept. OHJ, 
Cutler, IN 46920. (317) 268-2214. 
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Busy Bodies 


You may recall that in our June Ask 
OHJ section a subseriber was trying to 
locate a gadget for looking out an up- 
stairs window. Her request for help 
prompted a few OHJ readers to write in 
with suggestions. 

The ‘Philadelphia’ or ‘Ben Franklin 
Busy Body’ was originally described as 
a “source of never ending interest for in- 
valids and ideal for elderly persons, tem- 
porarily ill, busy workers and shut-ins.” 
It may sound like a miracle cure for 
some ailment, but in reality, it’s a set of 
three replaceable mirrors mounted on a 
bent steel arm below and outside a sec- 
ond level window. With it you can look 
left, right and down at your door step. 

Although we don’t know the exact 
origin of busy bodies, they were ap- 
arently quite common, as they are 
today on row houses of Philadelphia’s 


Society Hill. The mirrors are adjustable 
to give the best view. The entire device 
is fairly unobtrusive. 

The Busy Body sells for $32 includ- 
ing shipping. Order it (or write for a 
free flyer) from the manufacturer: 
William Spencer, Inc., Dept. OHJ, Ran- 


cocas Woods, NJ 08060. 
(609) 235-1830. 


Sideways 


Attaches To Sill 


BUSY BODY 


Flitz Metal Polish 


Flitz recommends their polish for 
sterling silver, copper, brass, aluminum, 
chrome, plexiglass, fiberglass, and even 


painted finishes. Flitz can be compared 
to Simichrome polish; it’s an extra-fine 
polishing compound used for final pol- 
ishing, or on lightly tarnished antiques. 

Flitz is available at most hardware 
stores. A 1.7-0z. tube is $6; a 6.3-o0z. 
tube is $12. A 2.2-lb. can is a whopping 
$34. For more information and a free 
sample, write to Flitz International, 
Ltd., Dept. OHJ, Waterford, WI 53185. 


Stepping Back 


The OHJ staff goes to the ends of 
the earth to dredge up interesting and 
useful products for our readers ... how 
else could we come up with Amazon 
Vinegar & Pickling Works Drygoods, 
Purveyors of Needed Items for the 19th 
Century Impression? Believe it or not, 
they carry beautifully crafted kid leath- 
er, high-top women’s shoes, just like the 
kind your great-grandmother might have 
worn. 

The shoes are said to be very com- 
fortable; Amazon stocks the most com- 
mon of the 93 sizes available, 4 to 10, 
and AA to EEE. But the shoes run 
large: You'll have to send a tracing of 
your right foot as well as your usual 
shoe size when ordering. The heel is 
1%-in. to 1%in. high, depending on 
size. They’re lined, American made, 
with leather soles and 60-in, replaceable 
laces ($2.50 per pair). 

The high-toppers, at first available in 
black only, now come in white, navy, 
burgundy, bone, camel, or brown. The 
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black shoes sell for $68 postpaid; other 
colors are $90 postpaid. (In case you 
need six pairs in black or want to place 
a large order with your friends, the cost 
per pair drops to $62.) 

To go with the shoes, the Pickling 
Works sells all-cotton stockings: $2.75 
for beige, $3 for black or white. Send 
your shoe size. To hold these up, you 


will need garters: small, medium, or 
large for $.65 per pair. For a complete 
catalog listing—not only shoes, but 162 
period style clothing patterns and fab- 
rics—send $2 to Amazon Vinegar & 
Pickling Works Drygoods, 2218 E. 11th 
St., Dept. OHJ, Davenport, IA 52803. 
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pee eno 
Wrights Metal Polish 


Our article on brass care (April) 
brought forth a nice letter from a manu- 
facturer we haven’t mentioned before. 
Established in 1873, J.A. Wright & Co. 
is still producing excellent polishes for 
fine metals. By reputation and our own 
trial, Wright’s is one of the best polishes 
around. The main ingredient, diatoma- 
ceous earth, has been in there since the 
beginning. In the 1880s, Wright’s adver- 
tised their products as a cleaner and 


Crane Company's 
Royal Bathtub 


Crane Company’s Plumbing Division 
has recently introduced a reproduction 
ball-and-claw-footed bathtub called the 
Royal. It is a free-standing, rolled-rim 
bath with a sloping back and solid, pol- 
ished-brass legs and plumbing. The bath 
comes complete and ready to install, 
right down to the rubber stopper. 

An advantage over the old cast-iron 
tubs is the light weight of the Royal 
line; they weigh from 120 to 128 
pounds. The tubs are made of non- 
porous, acrylic fiberglass and come in 
high-gloss, permanent colors. 

The Royal I measures 60x30x22-1/2 
inches and sells for $969 in white. The 
Royal II, measuring 66 in. long, sells for 
$1066 in white. Other colors available 
at no extra cost are cameo, sky blue, 
Aztec gold, buttercup, and platinum. 
Imperial red, and teakwood colors carry 
an extra cost. 


polish for metal, glass, bath fixtures, 
marble statues, and as an ‘unequalled’ 
tooth powder! 

Wright’s classic Silver Cleaner and 
Polish works especially well on sterling 
silver and silver plate and is ideal for 
flatware and silver that isn’t on display. 
The 11-oz. size sells for about $1.50. 
Their Anti-Tarnish Silver Polish, on the 
other hand, will prevent tarnish longer 
on silver hollowware that is displayed. 
It sells for about $2.50 for 7 fl. oz.. 

Wright’s Copper Pot and Pan Cleaner 
& Polish is designed for removal of 
heavy tarnish, burn marks, and other 
discoloration. I find that the copper 
cleaner works well on weathered brass 
and copper which has extensive tarnish. 
The 11-oz. size sells for around $1.25, 
For an almost effortless, high-polished 
sheen on copper, brass, pewter, bronze, 
chrome, and stainless steel, there is 
Wright’s 12-0z. Brass Cleaner & Polish, 
which sells for about $1.50, 

For a free copy of Wright’s excellent 
and informative booklet, Fine Metal 
Care, write to J.A. Wright & Co., 62 
Dunbar Street, Dept. OHJ, Keene NH 
03431. 


The tubs are currently not available 
with shower plumbing or a curtain ring. 
For more information and a free color 
brochure, contact Crane Co. Plumbing 
Division, Dept. OHJ, 300 Park Ave., 
New York, NY 10022. (212) 980-7287. 


Tubs To Loveseats 


Now I’ve seen discarded ball-and- 
claw-footed bathtubs used for just 
about everything, but this takes the 
prize — literally! Richard Bedford of 
Bedford Upholstery in Sterling, Colora- 


do, won first prize in a Naugahyde- 


sponsored reupholstering contest. 

Apparently Mr. Bedford has been cre- 
ating lounges and loveseats out of bath- 
tubs for over 11 years. How about a 
couple of these for the parlor? 


Ice & Water Shield 


Now that summer is here it’s easy to 
forget about the ice dams that built up 
on your roof last winter. But now is the 
time to correct those problems before 
they recur next winter and cause more 
damage. (See OHJ, Oct. 1980 issue, on 
ice dams.) 

Insulation and ventilation is the best 
answer. But plugging up all the air leaks 
in ceilings, laying in more insulation, 
and installing non-obtrusive vents can be 
very difficult in older houses, not to 
mention expensive. The W.R. Grace Co. 
has a permanent solution: Their Ice & 
Water Shield can’t stop the ice dams 
from forming, but it can prevent leaks 
where they’re likely to occur, 

The Ice & Water Shield is a water- 
proofing sheet made of flexible, rubber- 
ized asphalt laminated to a polyethylene 
film. It is used as an underlayment 
along the edges of wood shingle, slate, 
tile, cedar shake, or metal roofs. Once 
in place, it is completely hidden by the 
roof covering. 

The Ice & Water Shield should be 
applied to smooth and continuous 
sheathing (open nailers would have to 
be replaced or filled in). Because the 
shield forms a vapor barrier, the space 
under the membrane should be well 
vented. The lower 3 feet or so of an ex- 
isting roof would have to be removed 
for installation of the shield. The easi- 
est time to install the system, then, is 
during a reroofing job. 

Ice & Water Shield is available in 3x 
75-ft. rolls and sells for about $90 per 
roll. It is cut into 10 to 15 foot lengths 
at the job site and rerolled for laying on 
the roof. When it’s applied, the releas- 
ing paper is peeled back to expose the 
self-adhesive membrane which is pressed 
into place; joints overlap six inches. 

For local availability, contact your 
local roofing contractor, building 
supply, or W.R. Grace & Co., 62 Whit- 
more Ave., Dept. OHJ, Cambridge, MA 
02140. (800) 242-4476. 
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Wooden Flag Poles 


Now here is a real find. Wooden 
Nickel, 25 to 30 years ago, created for 
the US Forest Service a handsome, 
maintenance-free, permanently mount- 
able, large wooden flag pole which is 
still available today. 

Basically handmade, the pole is 
square for the first three feet up; then 
it’s formed into an octagon tapering up 
to a 3- in. top. The height of the pole 
determines its thickness: 5x5 for poles 
12, 16, and 20 ft.; 7x7 for 25 and 30 
footers; and 9x9 for 35 footers. Similar 
cedar posts installed by the manufac- 
turer are in excellent condition at Jones 
Beach, Long Island, and have been in 
place since 1926. 

The poles can be raised and lowered 
because they pivot on a fulcrum, using a 
galvanized bolt and _pressure-treated 
jaws set into the ground. Each pole 
comes complete with aluminum pulley, 
gold anodized ball, cleat, and nylon hal- 
yard. They sell for $375 for the 12 
footer to $1495 for the 35-foot size. 
The poles can be ordered with matching 
nautical-type yard arms for $150 extra. 
Shipping anywhere in the U.S. is about 
$65. 


Buying Historic Flags 


Owners of historic houses often want 


historically accurate reproduction 
American flags and flag poles to match 
the period when their house was built. 
Typically, early American flags are dis- 
played during national holidays from 
poles mounted on the house or in the 
yard. 

As you can see from the list, there 
were quite a few flags in our history. 
And just to make matters more confus- 
ing, many states were under different 
nations’ flags during their history. 
For instance, Texas was under six flags, 
the Condederacy had numerous flags, 
and there was a long line of flags dur- 
ing the days of the Revolution. Proper 
flag etiquette is important when display- 
ing flags other than the stars and stripes 
during national holidays. The national 
flag should always be flown in the cen- 
tral position and superior to historic 
flags being flown. 


Temporary Poles 


Finding a source for period-style 
wooden flag poles for temporary and 
permanent mounting situations was a 
chore, but it turns out the Wooden 
Nickel Co. can supply both types, and 
they look great with old houses. 

Small clear-finished hardwood poles 
are available in several varieties, includ- 
ing a break-down model, with gilded 
wooden top ball or spar; they come 
complete with halyards. The lengths 
range from 5 to 12 feet and cost from 
$6.40 to $29.90. I’ve seen these poles 
set into sockets on the sidewalks of 
Nantucket, and the older they get, the 
better they look. Often the poles are 
mounted in front yards or on houses at 
30 or 45 degrees using angled brackets. 
These poles look infinitely better than 
the spindly aluminum type, but don’t 
mix them up with the lighter weight 
wooden poles carried in parades. 


ww 


The flag’s length should be about 1/4 
the height of the pole. Example, a 40 
ft. pole would require a 6x10 ft. flag. 
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Flag Companies 


The Valley Forge Flag Co., Inc, One 
Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. OHJ, New 
York NY 10020. (212) 586-1776. 

Sells a wide variety of state, national, 
international and specialized flags, 
poles, hardware, and accessories. Cata- 
log is free. 


Wooden Nickel 
1801 Long Beach Blvd., Dept. OHJ, 
Surf City, NJ 08008. (609) 494-0616, 
Sells a complete line of Annin & Co. 
flags; banners; national decorations; 
wood and fiberglass poles; mounting 
hardware and accessories. Send $2 for 
their 51-page catalog with flag etiquette 
and a free flyer on historic flags. 


The American Flag and Banner Co. 
31320 Via Colinas, 

Rm. 120, Dept. OHJ 

Westlake Village, CA 91361 

(213) 889-9206. 

Manufacturers of state, national, in- 
ternational, and a wide variety of hist- 
oric and early American flags. They 
also sell banners, pennants, poles and 
stanchions. The catalog is free. 
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Accessories 


Theres’s a good variety of flag-pole 
holders and accessories that provide 
secure mounting for temporarily display- 
ing flags. Lawn and curb sockets are 
capped devices that can be either driven 
into the ground or concreted into side- 
walks, into which the flag pole is placed. 
These sell for $14 to $17. 

Cast wall brackets in either galvaniz- 
ed steel or aluminum sell for $.90 to 
$7.90, depending on the size. 

For mounting flags to utility poles 
and street lights, there is a $40 clamp 
that holds four flags. If your town still 
has parking meters, you can jazz them 
up with a cast-aluminum flag holder for 
$20, All of these accessories can be pur- 
chased from Valley Forge Flag Co. or 
Wooden Nickel. 


National References 


Historic American flags, a general re- 
ference (not for all states). 


13 stars 1775-1795 
15 stars 1795-1818 
20 stars 1818-1819 
20 stars Great Star 
21 stars 1819-1820 
23 stars 1820-1822 
24 stars 1822-1836 
25 stars 1836-1837 
26 stars 1836-1845 
27 stars 1845-1846 
28 stars 1846-1847 
29 stars 1847-1848 
30 stars 1848-1851 
31 stars 1851-1858 


32 stars 1858-1859 
33 stars 1859-1861 
34 stars 1861-1863 
35 stars 1863-1865 
36 stars 1865-1867 
37 stars 1867-1877 
38 stars 1877-1890 
43 stars 1890-1891 
44 stars 1891-1896 
45 stars 1896-1908 
47 stars 1908-1912 
48 stars 1912-1959 
49 stars 1959-1960 
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Fiberglass Poles 


Combining the beauty of wood and 
the strength and lightness of fiberglass, 
Valley Forge Flag Co. has just introduc- 
ed a tapered white fiberglass pole. It is 
designed to withstand hurricane force 
winds and to be maintenance free. 
These poles can be ordered with flag 
theft-protection devices and a noiseless 
halyard system. The poles range in 
price from $480 to $3690 for sizes from 
18 to 59 ft. for the standard halyard. 

Wooden Nickel also handles an ad- 
vanced fiberglass pole, the Futura IV, 
which has a vandal-proof internal hal- 
yard system. This pole design has a 
slightly convex, tapered shape and 
comes in 20-to 70-ft. sizes. The prices 
are $300 to $5990 complete. 
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historic district survey? Do you want 

your house listed in the National 
Register? Do you wish you could find a local 
expert to advise you on a building problem 
typical in your region? Are you searching for 
funding for an important preservation project? 


D: YOU NEED to conduct a neighborhood 


THERE'S A PLACE TO GO for help that's better 
than calling Washington, better even than 
writing to your favorite national preservation 
magazine: your SHPO. 


EVERY STATE has a State Historic Preservation 
Office. And every office is a tremendous 
resource -- staffed by people who are un- 
usually qualified and dedicated: architects, 
archeologists, historians, planners, tech- 
nologists, engineers, etc. 


SOME ARE more fully staffed than others, but 
they are all charged with the same responsi- 
bilities. In smaller offices with less 
funding, each staffer wears a lot of hats. 


THE ONLY TROUBLE IS, the 
state department or agency 
where you'll find your SHPO 
varies from state to state. 
If you have no idea where 
to start, you may spend a 
long time calling Informa- 
tion and various agencies 
in the state capital. So, 
to bring home the impor- 
tance of the SHPOs and to 
make finding your SHPO 
easier, we compiled this 
very up-to-date list. 
Technical Editor Larry 
Jones -- himself the former 
preservation consultant and 
staff architect for the 
SHPO office in Salt Lake 
City, Utah -- called each 
office. He found the names 
of special resource people whom OHJ readers 
would commonly need to contact. 


NOT EVERY staffer is listed, and we apologize 
to those who were omitted to save space. 

(Most states, for example, have a Deputy State 
Historic Preservation Officer whose important 
duties parallel those of the SHPO. But we 
didn't list these deputies because they would 
be unlikely to answer phone inquiries.) 


What Does The SHPO Do? 


HE State Historic Preservation Office(r) 

is responsible for administering the State 

Historic Preservation Program, and for: 
(1) conducting comprehensive statewide surveys 
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*State Historic Preservation Office 
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David Murphy, survey architect for the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, examines a rural site. 


of historic properties and keeping inventories 
of them; 
(2) identifying and nominating eligible prop- 
erties to the National Register; 
(3) developing and implementing a comprehen- 
sive statewide preservation plan; 
(4) administering the state program of Federal 
funding for preservation projects undertaken 
in the state; 
(5) providing assistance to Federal and state 
agencies and local governments in carrying out 
their historic preservation responsibilities;: 
(6) providing public information, education, 
training, and technical assistance relating to 
the Federal and state historic preservation 
programs; 
(7) assisting local governments with develop- 
ing local preservation programs; 
(8) working with the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Advisory Council, and other 
Federal, state, and local agencies, organiza- 
tions, and individuals to ensure that historic 
properties are taken into consideration at all 
levels of planning and development. 
Wh 7 AS YOU CAN SEE, the people 
CA S at your SHPO are valuable 

f allies. Services available 
in your state are affected 
by funding levels, your 
state's current needs -- 
and your support! 


The History 

N 1966, the Federal 
[sovernment was persuaded 

to take a more active 
role in preservation, en- 
acting the National His- 
toric Preservaton Act of 
1966. Its purpose was to 
help private organizatons, 
states, and local govern- 
ments develop preservation 
programs. 


TO FUND this program, Congress provided 50% 
matching grants to states and territories for 
survey, inventory, and protection of cultural 
resources. To receive funding, the governor 
of each state or territory had to assign a 
state agency and appoint a State Historic 
Preservation Officer to carry out the national 
historic preservation policy at the state 
level. 


MANY THANKS to the staff of each office, and 
especially to the National Conference of State 
Historic Preservation Officers. The NCSHPO 
consists of the governor-appointed SHPOs from 
all states and territories; it's the primary 
trustee of our historic resources, and a key 
partner in the national preservation movement. 
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ALABAMA 

F. Lawrence Oaks, Exec, Dir. 
Alabama Historical Commission 
725 Monroe Street 
Montgomery, AL 36130 

(205) 261-3184 


Technical & Tax Assistance 
Robert Goodsell 

National Register 

Ellen Mertins 

Grants 

David Hughes 

Main Street Program 

David Schure 

Archeo. / Review & Compliance 
McDonald Brooms 

Interior Design Assistance 
Jack Stell 


Publications: Quarterly preserva 
tion report 
Other services: Museum 


ALASKA 

Alaska Division of Parks 

Ofe. of History & Archeology 
Pouch 7001 

Anchorage, AK 99510 
(907) 276-2653 


Technical & Tax Assistance 
Robert Mitchell 

National Register 

Michael Kennedy 

Paul Chattey 

Review & Compliance 
Diana Rigg 

Grants 

Larry Gordon 

Archeology /Prehistoric Sites 
Timothy Smith 


| The Colorado Historical Society’s Main Street Conference underway in Durango. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 

Tolani Teleso, Director 

Dept. Of Parks and Recreation 
American Samoa Govt., Box 700 
Pago Pago, Amer. Samoa 96799 
(684) 633-1191 


ARIZONA 

Donna Schober, SHPO 
Arizona State Parks Board 
1688 West Adams 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 255-4174 


Tech. Assistance / Certification 
Andrea Urbas 

National Register 

Roger A. Brevoort 

William J. Perreault 

Grants 

Patrick Ryan 

Archeo. / Review & Compliance 
Frank B. Fryman 


Publications: Free newsletter; 
state parks brochures 


ARKANSAS 

Wilson Stiles, SHPO 

Suite 500, Continental Bldg, 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501) 371-2763 


Technical Assistance 

Julie Vosmik 

National Register 

Alice Jones 

Taxes / Review & Compliance 
Eve Yancey 

Grants 

Jacalyn Carfagno 


Other services: Main St. Program 


CALIFORNIA 

Mr. William S. Briener, SHPO 
Office of Historic Preservation 
PO Box 2390 

Sacramento, CA 95811 
(916) 445-8006 


Technical Assistance 
Sandra Elder 322-8706 
Technical & Tax Assistance 
Steade Craigo 

National Register 

Aaron A. Gallup 322-8598 
Review & Compliance 
Hans Kreutzberg 322-8700 
Grants 

Connie Finster 322-8710 
Archeology 

William Seidel 322-1567 


Publications: State Landmarks book; 
program brochures 

Other services: Preservation confer- 
ences 


COLORADO 

Barbara Sudler, SHPO 

Colorado Historical Society 

Colorado Heritage Ctr., 1300 Broadway 
Denver, CO 80203 

(303) 866-3392 


National Register 

Gloria Mills 

Tax Incentives 

Christine Pfaff 

Grants and Loans 

Irving Jackson 

Main Street Program 

Paul O'Rourke 

Archeo. / Review & Compliance 
James Green 


Publications: Colorado Heritage News; 
program brochures 

Other services: Historical Society Book- 
store (303) 866-4993; Preservation 
slide & film library; Preservation staff 
available for lectures 


CONNECTICUT 

John W. Shannahan, SHPO 
Connecticut Historical Commission 
59 South Prospect Street 

Hartford, CT 06106 

(203) 566-3005 


Technical Assistance 

Dawn Maddox 

National Register 

John Herzan 

Tax Incentives 

Linda Spencer 

Richard Bartlett 

Grants 

Duarte Alves 

Archeology 

David Poirier 

Publications: Fed. program brochures 
Other services: New Gate Prison 
Museum 
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DELAWARE 
Mr. Daniel R. Griffith, Acting SHPO 
Div. Of Historical & Cultural Affairs 
Hall Of Records 

Dover, DE 19901 

(302) 736-5685 


Technical & Tax Assistance 
Gerron Hite 

National Register 

Stephen G. Del Sordo 

Tax Incentives / Grants 

Joan N. Larrivee 

Grants 

Susan Chandler 

Archeology / Environmental Review 
Faye L. Stocum 

Archeologist / Survey & Planning 
Alice Guerrant 


Publications: Fed. program brochures 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (D.C,) 
Ms. Carol B. Thompson, Director 
Consumer & Regulatory Affairs Dept. 
614 H Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 

(202) 727-7360 


National Register 

Tonya Beauchamp 

Tax Incentives 

Suzanne Ganschinietz 

Grants 

Jeanette Johnson 

Archeology / Review & Compliance 
Dr. Catherine Slusser 


Other services: Demolition & alteration 
permits 


FLORIDA 

George W. Percy, Bureau Chief 
Bureau of Historic Preservation 
The Capitol 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 

(904) 487-2333 


Technical & Tax Assistance 
David E. Ferro 

National Register 

Larry S. Paarlberg 

Michael F. Zimny 

Paul Weaver, III 

Review & Compliance 
Juanita Whiddon 

Grants 

Manuel Ponce 

David E. Ferro 

Archeology / Review & Compliance 
Fred Gaske 


Publications: Florida Preservation 
News; Calendar of Historic Sites 
Other services: Tech. sucs. (e.g., paint 
analysis); museum; gift shop 


GUAM 

Joe E. Paulino, SHPO 

Dept. of Parks & Recreation 
PO Box 2950 


John Kay of the Nebraska Historical Society talks with Bill Svec on his farmstead. 


Agana, Guam 96910 
011-671-427-6007 or 477-9620 / 21 


GEORGIA 

Elizabeth A. Lyon, SHPO 

270 Washington St., S.W., Rm. 704 
Atlanta, GA 30334 

(404) 656-2840 


Technical Assistance 
Brad Smith 

National Register 
Richard Cloues 

Tax Incentives 

Jody Cook 

Review & Compliance 
Joe McCannon 
Grants 

Carole Griffith 


Publicaions: Fact sheets explain each 
office program 


HAWAII 

Mr. Susumu Ono, SHPO 

Dept. of Land & Natural Resources 
1151 Punch Bowl, Rm. 310, Box 621 
Honolulu, HI 96809 

(808) 548-6550 


Technical & Tax Assistance / Grants 
Ralston Nagata 548-7455 

Tax Act / Survey / Main St. Program 
Don Hibbard 548-7460 

Archeology / Review & Compliance 
Wendell Kam 548-6408 

Martha Yent 


IDAHO 

Dr. Merle W. Wells, SHPO 

Idaho Historical Society / Preservation 
610 N. Julia Davis Drive 

Boise, ID 83702 

(208) 334-3861 


Technical Assistance 

Fred Walters 

National Register 

Jennifer Attebery 334-3356 
Tax Incentives 

Don Watts 334-3801 
Grants 

Bill Dougall 


Publications: Historical Society News- 
letter; historic surveys; maps 

Other services: Book & gift shop (list 
available) 


ILLINOIS 

Dr. David Kenney, Director 

Dept. of Conservation 

524 S. Second St., Lincoln Tower Plaza 
Springfield, IL 62706 

(217) 782-3340 


Technical Assistance 
Michael Jackson 785-0272 
National Register 

Keith Sculle 782-9633 
Review & Compliance 
Anne Manuell 782-9552 
Grants 

Steve Gonzales 782-0263 


Publications: Historic Illinois News- 
letter; bimonthly Illinois Preservation 
Briefs; historical calendar 


INDIANA 

James M. Ridenour, Director 

Div. of Preservation & Archeology 
608 State Office Building 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 

(317) 232-1646 


National Register / Tax Incentives 
Nancy Long 

Archeology / Review & Compliance 
Richard Gantz 
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IOWA 

Dr. Adrian D. Anderson, Director 
Office of Historic Preservation 
East 12th & Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, IA 50319 

(515) 281-8743 


Technical Assistance 

Judith Ann McClure 382-8637 
National Register 

James Jacobsen 281-4137 

Tax Incentives 

Ralph J. Christian 281-8697 
Review & Compliance 

Susan Hoskinson 281-8742 
Grants 

Jack Lufkin 281-3306 
Archeology / Environmental.Review 
Mary Ann McBride 281-8744 


Publications: Newsletter 
Other services: Bookstore 


KANSAS 

Joseph W. Snell, Executive Director 
Kansas State Historical Society 

120 West 10th 

Topeka, KS 66612 

(913) 296-3251 


Technical & Tax Assistance 
Terry Marmet 296-4230 
National Register 

Nora Pat Small 296-5294 
Richard Cawthon 

Review & Compliance 

Richard D. Pankratz 296-4788 
Grants 

Terry Marmet 296-4230 
Archeology / Review & Compliance 
Chris M. Stein 296-5294 


Publications: Rock Art Publication 
(archeology), free; Historic Court- 
houses, $3 


KENTUCKY 

Mary Cronan Oppel, Director 
Kentucky Heritage Council 
Capitol Plaza Tower, 12th Floor 
Frankfort, KY 40601 

(502) 564-7005 


National Register 
Robert M. Polsgrove 


Taxes / Grants / Environmental Review 


David Morgan 564-6661 
Grants 

Bryan Cowherd 564-6738 
Archeology 

Thomas Sanders 564-6661 


Publications: Heritage News (bi- 
monthly newsletter), free 


LOUISIANA 


Dr. Robert B. DeBlieux, Ass’t. Secretary 


Office of Cultural Development 
Old State Capitol, PO Box 44247 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 

(504) 342-6680 


Technical & Tax Assistance / Grants 
Barbara SoRelle Bacot 

National Register 

Jonathan Fricker 

Main Street Program 

Ann Reiley Jones 

Archeology / Review & Compliance 
Dr. Kathleen Byrd 


Publications: Federal program booklets 


MAINE 

Earle G. Shettleworth, Jr., Director 
Maine Historic Preservation Comm. 
55 Capitol Street 

Augusta, ME 04333 

(207) 289-2132 


National Register 

Frank A. Beard 

Tax Incentives 

Gregory K. Clancey 

Review & Compliance / Grants 
Robert L. Bradley 

Grants 

Roger Reed 

Rita C. Obie 

Archeology / Review & Compliance 
Arthur E. Spiess 


MEP gu oe 


Publications: Archeological studies, 
free; Architectural History, free; Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Architects 

in Maine, free 

Other services: Preservation slide shows 


MARYLAND 

J. Rodney Little, SHPO 
Maryland Historical Trust 

John Shaw House, 21 State Circle 
Annapolis, MD 21401 

(301) 269-2212 


Technical & Tax Assistance 

William J. Pencek 269-2214 
National Register / Tax Incentives 
Ronald L. Andrews 269-2438 
Review & Compliance 

George J. Andreve 269-2438 
Grants 

William J. Pencek 269-2214 
Archeology / Review & Compliance 
Richard Hughes 269-2438 


Publications: Newsletter, free 
Other services: Preservation slide 
shows; workshops & conferences 


To be continued next month. 


The Underwater Archeology Unit of the North Carolina Department of Cultural 


Resources dredges up the Nags Head Wreck, a turn-of-the-century ship. 
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Ask OHJ 


De-Chroming 


base of my 1930s and 1940s faucets. How 

would I go about removing all the chrome 
plating? Do you have any suggestions for a 
waterproof, wear-resistant lacquer? 


T: CHROME PLATING has chipped ott the brass 


--F. William Lipfert Brooklyn, NY 


MOST EARLY FAUCETS tend to be brass, plated 
with chrome or nickel. To remove the plating, 
you'll have to disassemble all the hardware 
and take it to a chrome-plating shop. These 
shops usually remove and then replate a piece, 
but they should be glad to do just the removal 
for you. You should know that the finish on 
the brass will be slightly etched by the chem- 
ical into which it will be dipped. Have them 
buff it on a wheel to achieve a smooth 
surface. 


THERE'S A PRODUCT called Brasswax, which will 
prolong the finish. But don't put too much 
faith in products that promise to be com- 
pletely waterproof and wear-resistant. Lac- 
quer can last up to ten years if it's not 
nicked or worn, but if water or fingerprints 
get underneath it, the brass will tarnish and 
you'll have to start all over again. 


Brush Vs. Spray Painting 


UR 1899 VICTORIAN two-storey has faded to a 
Orne color. We can't decide between 

brush or spray painting. Our painter wants 
to spray, but I have a gut feeling that any- 
thing so fast couldn't be good. What do you 
recommend? 


--Pam Talbot Wheelwright, TX 


YOUR QUESTION strikes at a fundamental 
difference between old and new houses, 
Theoretically, a good 
spray job is fine for 
any house. But in our 
opinion most painters 
who spray just want to 
get the job done as fast 
as possible, Old houses 
need more time and 
attention. 


OLD HOUSES usualy have a 
mixture of oil and latex 
paint in thick layers, combined with bare 
weathered wood where paint has peeled. Brush 
painting provides a much better bond than 
spraying. Of course, start by scraping all 
loose material, and prime bare wood. Brush 
painting is initially more expensive than 
spraying, but you'll probably save money in 
the long run through longer paint life. 


Baring The Walls 


E are renovating the interior of our 1918 
farmhouse. In one of the bathrooms we 


found waterproof textured paint over 
painted wallpaper. Can you tell us how to 
strip down to bare walls without damaging the 
plaster? 


--Beth E. Cordell Lincoln, NE 


SEVERAL PROCEDURES will work; experiment to 
see what's best for you. The idea is to 
create openings so you can get water or steam 
to the underlying coating of wallpaper paste 
and strip off the whole mess. If there's any 
place where the textured paint is loose, use a 
wallpaper scraper to remove the loose paper 
and paint. Then, with a rented wallpaper 
steamer, work in steam at the edges to loosen 
more of the wallpaper. As you peel the wall- 
paper, all the painted layers will come off 
with it. If there isn't any loose material to 
provide a starting point, use a belt sander 
VERY CAREFULLY to cut through the waterproof 
painted layers to expose the unpainted paper. 
At this point, you can use the wallpaper 
steamer and work from the edges, as above. 


Protecting A Wood Floor 


E HAVE RECENTLY renovated the kitchen in 
We: 1885 home. Under three layers of 

linoleum, we found a yellow heart pine 
tloor. Could you offer some advice on the 
best protective covering for a wood floor? 


--Stephen Foxman Philadelphia, PA 


BASICALLY, it's an aesthetic choice because 
both surface finishes (polyurethane, shellac, 
resin varnish, Swedish treatment) and pene- 
trating finishes (linseed oil, tung oil, or 
proprietary penetrating resin finishes) 
provide about the same amount of resistance to 
scratches, scuffs, and stains, The surface 
finishes will actually take the scratches and 
stains, but will look the worse for it. Gen- 
erally, penetrating finishes are more easily 
renewed and fixed, whereas surface finishes 
are easier to strip. Penetrating finishes may 
give very blond wood a greyish cast that some 
people would prefer to avoid. Varnishes will 
do less to change the color of the wood. 


General interest questions from subscribers will be answered 
in print. The Editors can’t promise to reply to all questions 
personally—but we try. Send your questions with sketches or 
photos to Questions Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A 
Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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pinion... 


emuddline of the month 


UEEN ANNE GOES INTERNATIONAL: Rarely is the 

clash of styles in a single building so 

apparent as in this month's remuddling--and 
right on the front, too! Perhaps the owner, 
confident of his ability to blend old and new, 
was trying for architectural diplomacy. 
Unfortunately, the result is a house that 
contradicts itself. 


WE DON'T have any "before" pictures, but it's 
not hard to imagine how this addition was 
added. The verandah that formerly encircled 
the house was amputated, as was part of the 
roof. Before, the porch created a transition 
between the sidewalk and the house. Now the 
passerby is faced with an uncompromising slab 


Allyn S. Feinberg of the Community 
Services Collaborative in Boulder sub- 
mitted this photo. He commented: 
“Our staff encountered this house 
while working on a historic pres- 
ervation project in Ogden, Utah. 
While we see many such buildings 
in our daily work, we feel this is 
truly an ‘outstanding’ example.” 


that bears considerable resemblance to a 
shower stall at the Y. 


IN THIS CASE, the startling juxtaposition of 
old and new has destroyed the house's historic 
character, besides ruining the design 
relationship between elements of the house. 
The new stairway cuts right across the front 
arch; in a crowning irony, the new awning is 
too narrow for the upstairs window. 


NO NEED TO go on describing how the sharp 
angles and hard tile surfaces of the new 
portion overwhelm the original house.... As 
the saying goes, a picture is worth a thousand 
words. 
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Ornamental 
Concrete Block Houses 


by J. Randall Cotton 


ERHAPS YOU'VE SEEN IT in a foundation or early garage; maybe 
you know of a decorative porch or entire house made from it. 
More likely, you haven't given old-fashioned concrete 
block a second thought. Like linoleum, asphalt 
shingles, and ceramic tiles, ornamental concrete block 
was one of a host of building materials popularized 
in the late- and post-Victorian era, but now thought 
of as just "functional" or even unattractive. 


OPINION IS CHANGING, however, as more of us begin 
to recognize and appreciate the materials that 
helped make the turn-of-the-century period an 
exciting transition from old building traditions 
to the modern age. 


continued on p. 180 
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Remembering 


Harry 


HIS IS page two in the 

issue but it was the last 
one written. I've put it off 
because I knew it would be hard 
for me. Harry Waldemar, our 
stairbuilder friend, our old- 
ways carpenter-advisor, died 
this summer at the age of 74. 


OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL readers will 
remember Harry's stair-repair 
articles over the past three 
years, and his circular-tower 
model that was the basis of two 
recent articles. The articles 
were all secondary to his major 
contribution, though: providing 
the inspiration and practical 
expertise for a book on 
traditional wood stairbuilding. 


HARRY'S ROLE is central. He 
built models and stair parts 
for us to photograph. He spent 
countless long Saturdays with 
us in his basement shop, demon- 
strating each step in construc- 
tion, miming complicated saw 
cuts for our camera. And he 
talked, talked, talked: nuances 
that can't be found in a book. 
We took notes. After each 
phase, he'd read our technical 
draft and tell us where we'd 
missed the fine points. 


BUT HARRY has been more than a 
consultant. If it weren't for 
people like Harry, we could be 
content to work for money or 
security. When we feel com- 
pelled to go beyond "good 
enough," when we force our- 
selves to do our best, we do it 
partly to live up to the expec- 
tations of those few whose 
opinion matters and whose 
example is inspiring -- and 
whose respect we crave. 


IT'S NOT THAT those we respect 
become judges of our work; 
Harry, certainly, would be 
uncomfortable in that role. 
But we find ourselves mentally 
measuring our own work against 


that of our mentors. If it 
doesn't measure up, we know it 
and are ashamed. Harry will 
continue to be a precious 
mentor to us, even though he's 
gone, because he helped us know 
what good work is. 


O MUCH of what Harry meant 

to us was wrapped up in his 
age, of course: no younger man 
could set an inspiring example 
of apprenticeship at the age of 
15, lessons learned as a 
Depression craftsman, a long 
lifetime of hard work, and the 
joy of being "rediscovered" 
during retirement. But still, 
no one thought of Harry as an 
old man. He taught at semi- 
nars. He built stair models to 
help him in his lectures. He 
voiced strong opinions. And he 
sailed out of Mamaroneck Harbor 
alone in an elegant wooden boat 
he built himself. 


EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE a sign of 
age would bring us all up 
short. Though he was in per- 
fect health until a few months 
before his death, he sometimes 
worried aloud that he wouldn't 
live to see the book published. 
He didn't, and that makes us 
immeasurably sad. There's con- 
solation in knowing that he was 
so vital, so knowledgeable and 
busy that when he died, he was 
at the peak of a second career. 
(How many of us will be indis- 
pensable long enough to have an 
"untimely death" at 74?) 


WE'RE HONORED and grateful that 
we were recipients of so much 
of what he had to share. We 
miss you, Harry. Don't worry: 
the book will keep the craft 
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by Julia Lichtblau 


HE PHRASE “ancestral home" tends to conjure 
T% images of European barons dining in 

chilly halls while dark portraits and empty 
suits of armor peer down silently. But Mary 
Sterling Bakke's ancestral home, Sterling 
Heights, is a Connecticut Yankee, like its 
family. 


THE HOUSE, built in 1740 by John Sterling, is 
an 'Early New England Georgian Colonial,’ the 
real McCoy model for millions of suburban fac- 
similes, It's near the mouth of the Connecti- 
cut River, in an area still known as Sterling 
City, which was once a prosperous community of 
16 houses and two mills, all built by members 
of that vigorous and prolific family. Mary 
Bakke represents the seventh generation in an 
unbroken line of Sterlings who've lived in 
Sterling Heights. Today there are seven 
extant Sterling houses and one mill, but 
Sterling Heights is the only one that has 
persistently been home to the Sterlings. 


TO MRS. BAKKE, who lives in the house, these 
ancestors are hardly mere lines on a genealog- 
ical chart. She is as conversant about them 
as many people are about their grandchildren. 


SIRS 
= j= 
XX 
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JOHN STERLING, she explained, was the grandson 
of the first member of the family to settle in 


the New World. He built Sterling Heights on 
the part of his father's land which was called 
Chestnut Hill for its fine stand of chestnut 
trees -- the trunks of which were hewn into 
beams for the house. John's son Stephen, born 
in 1738, inherited the house from his father. 
He died at the age of 39 in a smallpox epi- 
demic; his wife Elizabeth, who bore the last 
of their five children several months after 
Stephen's death, lived to be 91. 


AFTERWARDS, the house passed to a succession 
of three more Stephens. The last, Stephen 
Sterling IV, born in 1842, had one daughter, 
Sarah, who never married. When she died in 
1950, she left Sterling Heights to her cousin, 
Mary Bakke, who had befriended her and helped 
her greatly in her later years. 


TERLING HEIGHTS is a New England classic -- 

S: simple, rustic, two-storey farmhouse, 
cedar shingled with white trim. Its style 

falls between the Elizabethan look of the 
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first New England houses, with their diamond- 
muntined windows and framed second-storey 
overhang, and the more citified look of the 
late 1700s, with such neoclassic elements as 
columns and Greek capitals. 


THE EXTERIOR hadn't been altered since 1786, 
when Stephen (II) built a small but separate 
and complete household unit onto the back of 
the main house, so he wouldn't have to bring 
his bride home to live with his mother. That 
addition now holds the kitchen, master bed- 
room, bath, and furnace area. 


THE INTERIOR is dark but not gloomy. Through- 
out, the muted amber of the pine or tulip pop- 
lar panelling gently reflects the light. The 
hand-hewn beams are exposed in the ceilings of 
every room. The wood emits a honey scent from 
its beeswax finish, which mingles with the 
‘old-house’ smell and permeates the house. 


This photograph was taken in 1908, when Sterling Heights was 
a mere 168 years old. (Note the bee hives at the left.) 


THE HOUSE was built around the central chimney STERLING HEIGHTS was a working farm until 
core -- Stephen's addition has its own -- with 1933, when the Minimum Wage Act priced the 
four fireplaces downstairs and one up. The wages of hired hands out of reach for Sarah 
massive mantels and hearth stones are single Sterling. In fact, the family still calls it 
dressed stone slabs, not the usual smaller “the farm," although it housed several other 
field stones and mortar. The mantel of the enterprises as well, From the 1740s to 1950, 
old cooking fireplace is one stone measuring when the Bakkes inherited it, the family main- 
nine feet long and three feet high; the open- tained a fully equipped carpenter shop in what 
ing is five feet across. In later years this is now the master bedroom. In the 18th and 
stone was considered unique, and has been 19th centuries, the cellar held a prosperous 
identified as "Sterling gneiss" by geologists. cobbler shop. The quiet country road beside 
which the house sits was once the main road to 
ALL THE LUMBER for Sterling Heights was cut on New London. Farmers and merchants going to 
the family land. The principal supporting town would drop off their worn work shoes for 
beam, or "summer beam," was hand-cut from a repair and pick them up on the way home. 
single chestnut log. Unlike the other thick 
ceiling beams, it was so carefully finished AN ABUNDANCE OF TOOLS remains from all these 
that it was never boxed. The summer beam was activities. Mary Bakke com- 
inserted directly into the chimney, a practice mented, "My father used to 
that caused many houses of that era to burn say that you could find just 
down. The roof was built without a ridgepole; about anything you needed if 
the rafters simply meet at the peak and are you just kept looking." 
pegged with locust wood, which is virtually Some of these tools, espe- 
impervious to heat, humidity, and insects. cially kitchen equipment, 
she still uses; much of the 
THE INTERIOR DOORS still have their original, throughout the house. 


handmade wooden or iron fastenings and iron 
hinges, which consist of an iron pin inserted 
into an iron eye, with a 
leather washer to silence 
squeaks, All the origi- 
nal hardware, Mary Bakke 
says, was forged on the 
premises. Any replace- 
ments are "high-quality, 
expensive reproductions." 


THE FLOORPLAN of the 
house is also largely 
unchanged since the 18th 
century, although one of 
the large upstairs rooms 
was broken up to create a 
bathroom and more bed- 
rooms. It had been an 
all-purpose workroom, 
lined with chests and 
pegs and containing a 
loom, several kinds of 
spinning wheels, and 
equipment for repairing 
shoes, blacksmithing, and 
mending fishing nets. It was also a bedroom 
for farmhands, who slept next to the exposed on somewhat swampy land. Sometime early in the 19th century 
chimney for its radiating warmth. this stone buttress was erected to help support the house. 
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Blessed with loving care for generations, Sterling Heights today 
has reached a comfortable middle age of 244 years. 


BUSY, LIVELY STERLING HEIGHTS was a social 
center in its heyday. Come cider-making time, 
the family would put out an oil lamp to tell 
the neighbors that the cider was ready. All 
would turn out, laden with contributions for a 
potluck feast. A dance would follow in the 
tiny ballroom upstairs. The most peculiar 
feature of this room is its festive paint job, 
which the Bakkes preserved. It was white- 
washed and then daubed with two-inch, red, 
milk-and-blood paint polka dots. They're now 
faded but still clearly visible. This is the 
only original room in the house which lacks a 
fireplace, presumably because they worked up 
enough of a sweat dancing and didn't need it. 
It's also the only room with maple floors 
(extra hard for dancing). 


sal | 
The milk-and-blood paint polka dots for the house's ballroom 
are still visible today, more than two centuries later. 


October 1984 


In the 1908 photograph on the opposite page, you can see the 
original Sterling Heights well: The diagonal pole at the center of 
the picture is part of a mechanism that two people had to oper- 
ate. The well was also level with the ground, which is not the 
safest arrangement if you're raising children on the farm. Thus, 
when the Bakkes took over the property, they built the curbing 
seen here, added the little roof, and simplified the mechanism 
for drawing water. 


ARY STERLING BAKKE came to know this house 
Mare her cousin Sarah in 1930. She grew up 
not in Connecticut, but in Nebraska and 

Sioux City, Iowa. Many of the Sterlings, 
including her branch of the family, caught the 
fever of westward expansion in the 1830s. Her 
grandfather was an architect who followed the 
trail of settlements up through New York State 
and on west, building academies and court- 
houses in nascent cities until he finally 
lighted in Sioux City, then the most prosper- 
ous town on the Missouri River. There he set- 
tled and raised his family. When Mrs. Bakke's 
husband, Edward Wight Bakke, was accepted to 
Yale for graduate study, her father suggested 
she write to their cousin Stephen, who lived 
at Sterling Heights. She did and Stephen's 
daughter Sarah replied, saying that her father 
had died the previous year. But she invited 
them to come and visit when they moved East. 


SO WHEN THE BAKKES GOT TO NEW HAVEN, they 
called on Cousin Sarah for tea. It must have 
been a propitious meeting; not only did Con- 
necticut become their home, but in the ensuing 
years a close friendship also formed between 
Mary Bakke and her elderly relative. 


THE BAKKES assumed increasing responsibility 
for the house and for Sarah, who had no living 
kin nearby. 


The house was beginning to show 
the cumulative effects of old- 
house entropy, which Sarah 
couldn't attend to. When she 
died in 1950, leaving Mary 
Bakke the house (and a verit- 
able museum of Early American 
furniture and implements), they 
knew it had to be restored or 
it would fall apart. 
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THE BAKKES DISCUSSED AT LENGTH the pros and 
cons of keeping it; it would obviously be an 
expensive and time-consuming commitment, The 
walls and floors were in bad condition. The 
plumbing had to be modernized. They'd already 
done a considerable amount of work for Sarah, 
so they knew full well what was involved. 

They also had three children and full-time 
jobs, It was an overwhelming prospect, but 
Mrs. Bakke is not a woman easily daunted. She 
had become very fond of Sterling Heights. 
Besides, they had already invested labor in 
it, and it was too much a part of the family 
history in America to let it go to strangers 
or destruction. So Mrs. Bakke prevailed and 
they began the arduous task. 


THEY LIVED IN NEW HAVEN THEN and worked on it 
whenever they could, mostly on holidays and 
weekends. ‘They started by cleaning the walls 


These two photographs, taken from ap- 
proximately the same angle, show just 
how little Sterling Heights has changed 
over the 20th century. The picture above 
was made around the turn of the century; 
the one at left, in 1984. The most strik- 
ing change visible from this perspective 
concerns the portico. In 1900, it was a 
simple structure, one that brought nature 
right up to the front door. It was badly 
damaged in a hurricane in 1938, and the 
Sterlings replaced it with the more elabo- 
rate portico that the house still retains. 
(Incidentally, its railing detail is the basis 
for the decorative title box the author 
created for this article.) 


of their ten layers of wallpaper and underly- 


ing whitewash. In these days before 'restora- 
tion fever,' heat guns, special chemicals, and 
other aids for the owner/renovator weren't 
available at your local hardware store. They 
steamed the paper and scraped it off with 
sharpened putty knives. They removed the 
whitewash with a wire brush and TSP or oakite, 
applied hot and then neutralized with vinegar. 
They sanded the clean panels, rubbed in a mix- 
ture of warm turpentine and beeswax, and pol- 
ished them with soft cloths, all by hand, 
Painted surfaces were cleaned with scrapers, 
stripper, TSP, and sandpaper. 


NEXT CAME THE FLOORS. Beneath the carpets 
were layers of old newspapers dating back to 
1907, and under that, straw. The oak floor- 
boards, fortunately, were sound, so they had 
only to turn them over and refinish them. 
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THEY SOON DISCOVERED, as 
all renovators do, that 
old-house problems are 
like many-headed hydras. 
As soon as you vanquish 
one, another takes its 
place. No sooner had 
they stripped Sterling 
Heights of its wallpaper, 
straw, and newspaper pad- 
ding, when the wind came 
whistling through cracks 
in its uninsulated walls 
and floors. 


FIREPLACES were another matter. It had been 
the custom over the generations to whitewash 
the stones around the main fireplace. Two 
centuries of whitewash sealed with cooking 
grease seemed utterly indelible. But Mrs. 
Bakke's father decided to take on this task 
during a six-week 'vacation.' “He chipped it 
off in little pieces the size of your thumb- 
nail with a cold chisel. Then, when he got it 
all clean, he washed it with a weak solution 
of muriatic acid," she explained, pointing to 
a now unblemished expanse of grey stone over 
the fireplace. 


eT, TAR 


Above: This isn’t just some pile of rocks; it’s an ‘upping stone,’ 
and is most likely original to the house. The rocks are arranged 
in a stepwise fashion so ladies could climb onto horses or into 
carriages without abandoning any of the demeanor that made 
them ladies in the first place. 
Below: This kitchen fireplace is in the addition to the house, so 
it dates back to 1787. (Note baking oven to left of fireplace.) 


THE BAKKES were extremely fortunate in that 
the house was structurally sound. All the 
sills but one were in perfect condition. 
Evidently, the early Sterlings had a working 
knowledge of natural chemical phenomena. The 
house rests on huge oak beams, which sit in 
shallow trenches lined with crushed shells. 
The alkaline shells neutralized the acid 
released by the wood as it decayed. The only 
sill that rotted was damaged by water trick- 
ling onto it from between the sheathing 
boards, which had warped and separated from 
exposure. The other sills weren't even dis- 
colored after 200 years. 


BECAUSE OF THE PROBLEMS AND EXPENSE of winter- 
ization, the Bakkes used Sterling Heights pri- 
marily as a warm-weather house. Mr. Bakke 
died in 1971, and several years later, Mary 
Bakke decided to make it her year-round home. 
So she installed full insulation and a new 
heating system. 


T TOOK 20 YEARS to bring back Sterling 

Heights. Now beautifully restored, the 

house is once again the Sterling family 
seat. Mrs. Bakke's children are grown and 
have their own households, but the house is 
still the scene of frequent family gatherings. 
Children, grandchildren, sisters, brothers, 
nieces, and nephews all come to visit from 
such farflung places as Kentucky, Iowa, New 
York, Washington, D.C., Alaska, and the Phil- 
ippines. As in colonial 
times, neighbors are often 
in and out as well. Mrs. 
Bakke is very active in her 
community and well known as a 
preservationist and historian, 
of the area and colonial New 
England. 


BUT WHEN family and 
friends have gone 
home, Mrs. Bakke still doesn't feel alone. 

The human presence of generations of Sterlings 
is there in the house, through the articles 
they used in their daily lives and the work of 
their hands and tools. “People ask me if I 
get lonely living here," she said, smiling and 
gesturing at the house. "But how could I, 
with all the love that was put into this place 
and is such a part of it?" 
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MEASURING UP 


by Jonathan Poore 


EASURING is a lot like painting. Every- 
one claims he or she can paint. Sure, 


anyone can hold a brush, but to paint 
well takes understanding, practice, and skill. 
The same holds true for measuring a room or a 
houseful of rooms. 


Why Measure? 


THE FIRST STEP in old-house stewardship is to 
make a plan of action. And an important tool 
for deciding your plan of action is a plan of 
your building. A set of measured drawings -- 
plans -- helps in several ways: 


(1) It provides documentation of existing 
conditions for anybody's future reference. 
You'll need that, and maybe someday future 
owners (or even historians) will, too. 

(2) Measured drawings are essential for 
Planning alterations. Even if you're just 
upgrading electrical service, you'll want a 
plan of existing electrical outlets as an 
obvious indication of your needs. Accurate 
drawings and dimensions are a must when plan- 
ning a new kitchen or bathroom, especially if 
the space is tight. 

(3) An accurate drawing will provide clues to 
your house's past. 


OF ALL THE GOOD REASONS to make measured 
drawings, discover- 
ing hidden surprises 
is the most excit- 
ing. For example, 
thicker interior 
walls in a certain 
area of the house 
might indicate that F 


V4 
an extension was LEFTOVER SPACE MIGHT BE 


added, because it — FIREPLACE OR DUMBWAITER 
shows that what was 


once an exterior structural wall became an 
interior partition. The draw- 
ings might also suggest the 
existence of a hidden, sealed-up 
fireplace, or an unused dumb- 
waiter, or a closed back stair. 
From experience, I can tell you 
that you never know what might 
suddenly strike you when you 
look at measured plans -- even 
of the house you've been living 
in for months! 


TO PREPARE A SET OF PLANS, pa- 
tience is more important than a 
degree in architecture. If you've got 
rudimentary drafting skills and can read 
an architect's scale, this article will 
tell you everything else you need to 
know. 


Tools Required 


IF YOU'LL BE MEASURING only one or two 
rooms, a 25-foot tape is usually 


adequate. A 3/4-in. Stanley Powerlock Tape 
(or the equivalent) is the best investment as 
it is sturdy and the tape is rigid enough for 
measuring heights. 


IF YOU WILL BE MEASURING a whole house, a 
100-foot tape is useful because, to ensure 
accuracy, you'll want to take continuous, or 
running, dimensions. For this, you need a 
long tape; the following paragraphs explain. 


THE ONLY OTHER TOOLS NEEDED are a pad of paper 
(grid paper if it makes it easier for you to 
sketch) and plenty of sharp pencils. A helper 
is essential to hold the end of the tape. Two 
helpers is even better: One person holds the 
end of the tape, another unreels and reads the 
tape, while the third person records the 
dimensions on the drawing. (The third person 
is somebody who can write legibly while 
writing tiny.) 


The Base Plan 


YOU NEED A BASE PLAN on which to mark the 
measurements you take. The closer this plan is 
to scale, the easier it will be to use. The 
best base plan, therefore, is a set of origi- 
nal architectural drawings of the house. If 
these are actual blueprints, make a tracing of 
them on paper. (It's hard to write on 


blueprint paper.) 


THICK WALL MAY INDICATE IT WAG 
ONCE AN EXTERIOR WALL 


XTREMELY THICK. WALL 
Ke AY INDICATE A GEALED 


LIBRARY 
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ALAS, IT'S MORE LIKELY that a base plan will 
have to be drawn from scratch, by you, espe- 
cially if the building has been altered since 
the original plans were prepared. Try to make 
your sketch plan as accurate as possible, as 
this makes measuring much easier. Start by 
roughing out the basic room volumes in the 
right relationship to one another. Then fill 
in the details: closets, bumps and jogs in the 
walls, doors, windows, and so on. 


Basic Measuring Principles 


HE KEY to any accurate measuring is to 
i take running dimensions. Taking a run- 

ning measurement means stretching the 
tape out along a 
series of points to 
be located and then 
reading the tape at 
each of these points 
==- without ever mov- 
ing the tape. 


IN MOST CASES, each 
reading can be 
rounded off to the 
nearest inch. Don't 
worry -- you won't 
introduce cumulative RUNNING DIMENSIONS 
error this way, as 

you would if you kept moving the tape for each 
measurement. Even if a plan is drawn at 1/2" 
= 1'0" scale, the half an inch you might be 
off is not much more than a pencil thickness 
on the drawing. (And a more typical scale for 
a plan is 1/4" = 1'0".) Even though each 
reading from the tape is being rounded off, no 
individual reading can be off by more than 1/2 
inch, because you're taking a single measure- 
ment to that point. 


HAD THE SAME DIMENSIONS been taken individu- 
ally, by moving the tape each time, enough 
cumulative error can creep in to throw the 
overall dimension off by several inches., If 
an entire building is measured room by room, 
without running dimensions, the cumulative 
error can amount to several feet! 


THE SUPERIORITY of running dimensions can't be 
overemphasized. Whenever you move the tape, 
error is introduced because you can't hold the 
tape exactly at the point where the previous 
reading was taken. Let's say the tape is off 
by a mere 1/4 inch each time, and the tape has 
to be moved ten times to accomplish one over- 
all dimension. That could introduce as much 
as 2-1/2 inches of error overall. You can't 
round off, either; you have to squint and 
concentrate and take every dimension to the 
nearest fraction of an inch. An awkward and 
inaccurate way to do things. 


10-3 %" 


THE WRONG WAY (ROOM BY ROOM DIMENSIONS) 


THERE'S YET ANOTHER disadvantage to one-at-a- 
time measuring. As the plan is later drafted 
on paper, based on those dimensions, even more 
error is introduced. Each time the scale is 
moved on the paper to the next dimension, it's 
impossible to place it exactly on the mark. 
Cumulative errors of this type can throw the 
overall dimension off several more (scale) 
inches. You could add each of the dimensions 
together before marking them with the scale. 
But that's very tedious, and besides, it's too 
easy for arithmetic mistakes to creep in. 
Taking running dimensions solves the problem 
entirely. Because they will be scaled off as 
a running measurement, they are accurate to 
1/2 inch and no arithmetic is required. 


SYMBOLS FOR RUNNING DIMENSIONS 


Where To Start 


TART MEASURING in an area with few obstruc- 
Q tins and with intact exterior walls. 

Avoid starting in an area where walls have 
been panelled, furred out, or otherwise 
altered. And for every subsequent dimension, 
when you have the option, start from an intact 
architectural element such as an exterior wall 
or a stair. It's very important to hold the 
tape level and straight. Pull it tight so 
there is no sag. If the tape isn't straight 
and taut, you'll get considerable error in the 
dimensions. 


WALL THICKNESS NOT 
LE 


DIRECTLY MEASURAB 


MEASURE BOTH 
SIDES OF EACH 


NEXT MEASURE EACH ROOM. 
sions wherever possible. 
openings on both sides of the wall. 
accurately locates rooms in relation to the 
hall, and also indicates wall thicknesses, 


Take running dimen- 
Always measure door 
This 


which cannot be measured directly. Measuring 
door openings from both rooms also shows 
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whether or not walls align -- something you 
tend to miss when just walking from one room 
to another. To double-check accuracy, take a 
few redundant dimensions -- the same dimen- 
sion, but taken from a different starting 
point or from the other end of the room, 


WHEN ONE OR TWO MINOR OFFSETS prevent taking 
uninterrupted running dimensions, take an 


exact reading on the tape at the offset. Then 


move the tape over to a position from which 
you can continue the running dimension. Be 
sure to hold the tape at that exact reading. 
Try to avoid making too many offset measure- 
ments, of course, as they can introduce error 
if you're not exactly exact. 


CONTINUOUS-—> 
RUNNING 
PIMENSION 


Know What You’re Measuring 
DOORS AND WINDOWS can be a little confusing to 


measure: Where do they begin and end? Don't 
be fooled by trim, and always be consistent 
from window to window and door to door. The 
rule with doors is to always measure to the 
jamb. Don't include the projection of the 

woodwork trim. It's the jamb that indicates 


the door opening and the wall thickness. For 
windows,.the rule is that there is no rule. 
Just decide what dimension is critical and 
then measure each window the same way. 
Sometimes it helps to make a little sketch 
detail. 


|r SASH WIDTH rem | 


WINDOW DETAIL 


POOR DETAIL 


Coordinating Dimensions 


DRAW THE PLANS for each floor on tracing paper 
or drafting film -- both transparent. Then 
you can overlay them. A good way to coordi- 
nate first-floor dimensions with second-floor 
dimensions is by locating the top riser of a 


stair in relation to both first-floor and 
second-floor dimensions. In some houses this 
may be awkward -- say, because the stair is 
U-shaped. If so, go outside and see which 
windows align floor to floor. (Sight by eye 
or use a plumb bob if you need to.) Now that 
you know the relation of windows to each 
other, you can overlay the plans and see what 
else lines up. 


COORDINATING THE FIRST FLOOR with the second 
may help you determine which walls are load- 
bearing and which are not. It may also show 
you where there might be a suitable chase for 
running wiring or plumbing (by looking for 
walls or furred-out spaces that line up). 


Vertical Dimensions 


A 3/4-INCH STANLEY POWERLOCK TAPE is indis- 
pensable for measuring heights. To measure a 
tall ceiling, stand the tape in the corner of 
the room and feed it right up the wall. With 
a 25-foot tape, you can stand on the floor 
(without a ladder!) and feed the tape up to a 
15-foot ceiling height. The tape will even 
support itself freestanding in the middle of 
the room -- which is useful for measuring beam 
heights, etc. 


FOR GREATER HEIGHTS, feed the end of the tape 
up the corner. You may need a helper with a 
long stick to keep the tape from falling. Of 
course, when all else fails, go get a ladder. 


Drawing Up The Plans 


OW THAT YOU HAVE a complete record of 
IN simensions in your building, you can draw 

up actual architectural plans to scale. 
Draw in the same sequence that you measured: 
First, get down the big picture by drawing the 
overall spaces. Next, fill in the details. 
An accurate set of plans makes planning vastly 
easier -- whether you want to try out the 
placement of furniture in a room, or plan a 
new bathroom. Keep the drawing clean: When 
you want to try out an idea, just put a tissue 
overlay on top of the drawing and sketch on 
it. Trying out your ideas on actual scale 
Plans keeps them realistic. 
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by Walter Jowers 
Illustrations by Jonathan Poore 


UESTION: 


What do the following have in 
common -- plumbers, electricians, heat- 
ing & air conditioning installers, 
cable-TV hookup people, and termites? 


ANSWER: Making holes in your house is part of 
their job. 


IF YOUR HOUSE is more than 45 years old, you 
can bet that at least one of the above 
culprits, if not some other old-house gremlin, 
has made some holes in your house which are 
too big, in the wrong place, or both. 


IT SEEMS THAT of the above groups, the 
termites are the only ones who take the 
hole-making part of their work seriously. 
People hired to install new mechanical systems 
in an old house generally don't spend much 
time figuring tight tolerances for hole- 
cutting; they leave enough "slop" so almost 
anything will fit. So you end up with chunks 
of beams and joists randomly removed to 
accommodate new wires, pipes, or ducts. 


WHETHER CAUSED by insect or human predators, 
this wood-excavation frequently leads to 
weakened joists or rafters, sagging floors, 
and cracked plaster. Damaged structural 
members don't get better by themselves, and 
they should be repaired. While all jobs of 
this sort are custom jobs, requiring some 
experience (or at least ingenuity) on the part 
of the repairer, there are some guidelines 
that apply everywhere. 


N THIS ARTICLE, we'll discuss the repair 
and replacement of spanning, load-bearing 
members -- rafters, headers, girders, 
joists (not sills, plates, or studs). 
Sometimes, we'll use the generic term beam to 
refer to the members, even though we all know 
that a rafter is not technically a beam. The 
repair solutions that we suggest for beams are 
applicable to rafters, though. (Got that?) 
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IF ANY FRAMING MEMBER larger than a single 
(2") joist or rafter is damaged, hire an 
architect or structural engineer to specify 
methods and materials for repair. You can get 
into major trouble making "educated guesses" 
about how to repair a beam that holds up the 
central bearing wall of a house. You would 
probably be over-cautious, though, to call in 
a consultant over one bad 2" joist. Anyone 
with moderate carpentry skills should be able 
to repair a single damaged framing member. 


Nes 


RAN 


DEFECTIVE 
JO\ST 


— 


DEFECTIVE 


HEADER 


Stress 


AN 


SINGLE JOIST SUPPORTS 
SMALL AREA 


HEADER SUPPORTS 
LARGER AREA 


THE REPAIR of some doubled framing members is 
well within the capabilities of an experienced 
carpenter, but the repair-person MUST 
understand how a member is loaded before 
starting repairs. The load borne by a doubled 
floor joist under an empty bathtub (you 
wouldn't work on this joist with the bathtub 
full) is not much more than the load borne by 
any other floor joist. This is not the case, 
though, with doubled members used as a header 
in stairwell or hearth framing. In this case, 
the structural integrity of all of the members 
tied to the header is dependent on the header. 
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STAGGERED 
JOINTS 


GOOD BETTER. 


what caused the member to fail. 

Usually, the cause is obvious -- bugs, 
rot, or unskilled workers. Sometimes, 
though, the causes are more esoteric. Floor 
joists have been done in by the grand pianos 
and waterbeds of former owners; rafters by 
long-forgotten fallen tree limbs. If the 
cause of the damage is not obvious, and if 
more than one isolated member is damaged, the 
problem could be a case of bad original 
design. If you suspect this, call in an 
architect or engineer. 


EFORE YOU BEGIN repairs on a damaged 
structural member, try to determine 


WHEN REPAIRING a damaged beam, your two 
easiest choices are: (1) Replace the beam, or 
(2) "Sister" the beam. 


SOMETIMES, replacing a beam is not as 
difficult as it might seem. First, you install 
temporary supports (more on this later). 
Remove all the blocking around the beam, then 
use a demolition saw (Sawzall or equivalent) 
to cut through the old beam and the old nails. 
Taking the old beam out sometimes requires the 
removal of a few bricks in a basement wall, 
but generally, getting an old beam out is 
easy. 


GETTING A NEW, full-size beam in is what's 
hard. There are usually immovable objects in 
the house that weren't there when the original 
beam was installed -- things like furnaces, 
ducts, and water pipes. And where there 
aren't obstacles, there are impediments -- 
tiny little attic access doors, or mazes of 
doors leading to the basement. So before you 
undertake a beam replacement, make sure you 
have enough room to get the new beam in place. 
If you don't have enough room to get a whole 
new beam in place, you'll have to either make 
room or sister the beam. 


EXISTING 
Joists 


beam mates properly with the bearing 
surface. New stock lumber is smaller than 
old stock lumber, so a new 2 x 12 
installed in the place 
of an old 2 x 12 won't 
fit perfectly into 
place. Also, the old 


T: YOU INSTALL a new beam, make sure the 


SUPFLOOR 


“ «wood probably was 
MEW Z XIe compressed by the 
OLp Z"xı2"* weight of its load. 


S? Y 
BLS Use solid hardwood 


TOP OF BEAM wedges to fill gaps 
OR. SILL between new members 
and bearing surfaces. 
GOLID BLOCKING (Do NOT use wood 
shingles for shims in this case -- they will 
crush and splinter.) Be careful -- you can 
easily overdrive a 
wedge and lift a 
small section of 
your house. Check 
for tightness af- 
ter every hammer 
stroke and remem- 
ber that the ob- 
ject is to get the 
wedge in tight -- 
not to drive the 
whole wedge in. 


Cay 


THE SISTERS OPTION 
is always easier, 
and often just as 
effective as a to- SHIM CRUSHED Joist 

tal beam replace- WITH SOLID BLOCKING 
ment. Sisters can be used to replace the end 
of a beam, patch anywhere along the run of the 
beam, or to prevent further deflection of a 
sagging beam, The beauty of the sisters 
solution is that you're always adding ~- 

never removing ~- material, so you don't run 
the risk of compounding damage already done. 
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‘HE CLOSEST THING to 
ı critical consider- 
ition when sistering 
.s the location and 

size of the bolt 


ioles. They should 

ye staggered, so as l\2"to | SPIKES 
10t to weaken the ' ja" o ' "TO 
2xisting beam along hace a BOLTO 


a straight line, and 
they should be just 
dig enough to accom- FASTENING SISTERS 
nodate 3/8" or 1/2" bolts. Another considera- 
tion when sistering: Remove any fungus- 
damaged wood so as to prevent the spread of 
rot to new wood, and brush a liberal coat of 
Cuprinol preservative onto all wood that 
surrounds fungus-damaged wood. 


Modes of Sistering 


HERE ARE SEVERAL WAYS to sister a beam. 

One is to glue and bolt 3/4" plywood 

(which is very strong in this 

configuration) to the sides of the beam. 
When using plywood, be sure to stagger the 
joints on opposite sides of the beam. This is 
a very convenient option; the individual 
pieces of plywood are light, and easy to 
handle in a confined space. 


A SOMEWHAT STRONGER REPAIR can be made by 
doubling the weakened member with a new piece 
of lumber the same size. Again, glue and bolt 
the new wood into place, 


THE STRONGEST SISTER repair is a composite of 
the two above options. In this case, plywood 
is glued and spiked to the old beam, and a 
full-dimension sister is glued and bolted on 
behind the plywood. 


LEAVE APPROX. 
Ye" CLEARANCE 
IN CASE OF 
PIST SAG 


FLITE 
PLATES 


PLITCH PLATES SISTER WITH FLITCH PLATE 


IF AN EXISTING BEAM is severely weakened or 
damaged, or if the beam was under-designed or 
under-built originally, the best solution is 
often to use a metal flitch plate to stiffen 
the damaged member. Flitch plates must be 
installed according to an architect's or en- 
gineer's specifications. 


WHEN DOING THE REPAIRS, if you have to remove 
a beam or part of a beam, it is very important 
that you not leave anything unsupported. Use 
temporary jacks or braces to keep other 
members in their proper place during repairs. 
The main thing to remember when using 


AND/ 


temporary floor jacks is: Don't overjack. 

YOU DON'T WANT TO LIFT ANYTHING, you only want 
to keep things from falling. Jack just enough 
to allow a new member to squeeze in. Don't 
automatically jack beams until they are level. 
In an old house, if you jack or otherwise 
force a framing member to level or plumb, 
you'll probably break plaster, or at least 
move window and door trim into undesirable 
configurations. 


Installation Hints 


SOME OTHER THINGS you should know about 
installing new beams: 


è Sight down the edge of the new beam and look 
for the high side, or "crown." Install the 
new beam with the crown up; the idea is that 
the weight of the load on the beam will cause 
it to deflect back to straight. 


USED WHERE 
BRICKWORK 15 
SOFT OR. CRUMBLY 


4" MINIMUM 
BEAM BEAR 


BRICK WALLS 


e New beams installed in row buildings that 
have party walls should be "fire-cut;" this 
allows a burning beam to fall without taking 
the masonry party wall with it. Beam pockets 
in masonry walls often deteriorate due to 
dampness and the weight of the beam on the 
masonry units in the pockets. When install- 
ing a new beam in such a wall, it is a good 
idea to use a 1/2" metal plate or wood block- 
ing as a bearing surface for the new beam. 


EXIST. JOIST 
gy BEAM 


SHIMS BEVEL CUT 
NOTCH ¢ SHIM ANDOg = BEVEL CUT 


è When installing a sister along the entire 
run of an old beam, it is relatively easy to 
get the sister in place if you bevel the top 
of one end of the sister, and notch the bottom 
of the other end. You put the beveled end in 
place first, then rotate the notched end into 
place and shim any gaps. 
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IF YOU ARE FACED WITH A JOB that might require 
you to drill or cut holes in framing members, 
here are some things you should know: 


e Try your best to go around the framing 
member. If you're plumbing, that's what 
elbows are for. 


èe If you must drill a hole in a rafter or 
joist, drill the hole in the center axis of 
the member (i.e., six inches from the bottom 
of a 2 x 12). 


UNO OA A EE AN 


MT 


e Try to plan your run so all your holes are 
near supporting members, away from the center 
span of the member (i.e., 12 feet from the end 
of a 24-foot long member.) 


BY THE WAY, if you're using a hole saw, drill 
all the way through the beam first with a long 
bit the same diameter as the hole saw's pilot 
bit. This saves you the headache of aligning 
the holes on opposite sides of the beam. 

(Most hole saws won't cut all the way through 
a beam in one pass.) E 


MMT 


oT 


Specialized Splice Joints 


In the case of timber-frame construction, 
where a number of hand-fitted members 
are pegged into long beams, beam replace- 
ment or sistering would be impractical or 
aesthetically inappropriate. In such cases, or 
in the case of a historic house where the 
fabric of the building is unique and irreplace- 
able, the splice joints described below are 
used to repair damaged members. 


These splice joints should be employed only 
in these special cases. The type of joint, glue 
type, and bolt sizes should be specified by an 
architect or engineer. 


The splayed lap joint is slightly easier — 
to execute, and can be cut over a shorter 

run of the beam than the 9:1 scarf joint. 

The two ‘extra’ bolts (one on either side of 

the joint) are important in that they counter- 
act the tendency of the beam to split along 

its centerline due to the force of the wedges 
formed by the edges of the joint. 


POTENTIAL 
SPLIT 


ql SCARF JOINT 


COUNTER SUNK 
BOLTS 


EXTRA BOLTS PREVENT SPLITTING 


COUNTERSUNK BOLTS 
SPLAYED LAP JOINT 


DEFLECTION, BUCKLING 


+— The 9:1 scarf joint is used along the run of 
a rafter or joist. The slope of the joint distri- 
butes the tension and compression forces 
over a considerable length of the beam; the 
d/5 shoulders help keep the beam from 
buckling and prevent slippage of the joint. 
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Restorer’s Notebook 


Radiators On Wheels 


N REFURBISHING ROOMS, the most physically 
| denanaing task is moving radiators to get at 
flooring, woodwork, and hidden wall areas. 
They're usually made of substantial cast iron, 
and to move them is a major feat; even with 
Herculean strength, you still wind up with 
backaches and damaged hardwood flooring. 


THIS TASK can be made almost ridiculously easy 
with furniture casters. They consist of a 
formed piece of metal attached with three 
wheels, and are widely available at hardware 
and building supply outlets. (They retail for 
about $6 apiece.) We've used a set in the 
restoration of our 1901 American Foursquare 
and its 21 radiators. 


DRAIN THE HEATING SYSTEM. With the suitable 
wrench, loosen the couplings at both ends of 
the radiator. Rock the radiator toward the 
wall and place two 
casters under the legs 
that are now sticking 
out into the room; 
then place casters 
under the other pair 
of legs. (Extremely 
tight or stubborn ra- 
diators will respond 
to levers made from 
pieces of 2x4.) Once 
the radiator is free, 
you can easily wheel 
it anywhere in the 
room. I've found it 
convenient either to leave them on the casters 
or transfer them to wooden blocks under the 
legs for refinishing. To replace the radia- 
tor, wheel it back into position, rock it 
towards the wall or into the room, and remove 
the casters two at a time. 


TWO NOTES OF CAUTION: 1) Use only heavy-duty 
caster assemblies; the weight of a cast-iron 
radiator will deform light-duty metals. 2) 
Before you roll the radiator back across your 
floors (make sure the finish is quite dry!), 
be certain the wheels are clean and smooth, or 
severe marks will result. 


Peter Skujins 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cleaning Tubs 


ERE'S SOMETHING that will clean the most 
Brecaicitrant bathtubs and sinks: Easy Off 

oven cleaner -- the paste, not the spray. 
Make sure the tub is dry, and then apply the 
stuff in the same manner as a paste stripper. 
(Mask the chrome or else be very careful not 
to get any of the paste on it.) Let it sit, 
the longer the better. Then simply wash it 
off with running water. (Rubber gloves are 
recommended when using it.) 


Michael Randall 
New York, N.Y. 


“Defacer Eraser” 


HEN MY HUSBAND AND I renovated our 45-year- 
Wii cottage, we encountered a problem: how 

to remove paint from brick. The previous 
owners had splattered large amounts of paint 
over the entire exterior ik painting the trim. 
After experimenting with sanding, sandblast- 
ing, and waterblasting, we discovered a 
remarkable chemical called "Defacer Eraser" 
(also called Heavy-Duty Paint Stripper). It's 
a Sure Klean Graffiti Control product from 
ProSoCo, Inc., P.O. Box 1578, Kansas City, KS 
66117. 


DEFACER ERASER is available in masonry supply 
stores. Brush it directly onto the brick. 
Allow it to soak in and work for a few min- 
utes, and then wash it off with a low-pressure 
spray of water. The brick will come clean 
with no marring. This substance is poisonous, 
however, and shouldn't be breathed for 
extended periods. Otherwise, it's miraculous, 
and I heartily recommend it for this purpose. 


Lisa Macuch 
Augusta, Ga. 


Washing Your Blinds 


UST AND DIRT collect on old window blinds 
Der: must be removed prior to repainting. 

This tedious task has to be done thoroughly; 
if neglected, it results in a poor finish and 
early paint failure. An easy and inexpensive 
solution exists at your local do-it-yourself, 
coin-operated car wash. 


I LOADED MY BLINDS in my pickup truck and 
drove it into one of those stalls at the cor- 
ner service station. The blinds were unloaded 
to stand upright on either side of the truck. 
First, warm water and suds were applied to 
each side of the blinds, with the tip of the 
power spray wand about six inches from the 
surface of the wood. Then cold rinse water 
was sprayed to remove all detergent residue. 
After that, I took the blinds home and let 
them dry thoroughly in the sun before repaint- 
ing them. 


TOTAL COST of cleaning a truckload of blinds: 
eight quarters! And here's a further quarter- 
saving hint: Take a helper with you to turn 
the blinds as you spray. These machines work 
on a timer, and you can't dilly-dally while 
they're spraying. 


Roy A. Swayze 
Eutaw, Al. 


Tips To Share? Do you have any hints or short cuts 
that might help other old-house owners? We'll pay $15 for 
any short how-to items that are used in this ‘‘Restorer’s Note- 
book” column. Write to Notebook Editor, The Old-House 
Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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Concrete Block continued trom p. 165 


ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE BLOCK is actually the 
forerunner of the commonly seen, but plain, 
concrete block of today. Also called deco- 
rative or cast block, and imitation or artifi- 
cial stone, it was developed as an inexpensive 
yet strong alternative to stone and brick. 
Until the 1930s, concrete block was almost al- 
ways finished with a decorative face, usually 
imitating rough-cut or faced stone, but some- 
times with more lively designs. Used in all 
kinds of structures, it was inexpensive, 
easily made from readily available raw mate- 
rials, and assembled like ordinary masonry. 


A Concrete History 


ONCRETE is an ancient building material. 
It was widely used by the Romans, whose 
most famous example is the Pantheon 
(118-128 AD). But after the Romans used 
it, concrete was not widely used again for 
centuries; aesthetics was probably one reason. 


ITS USE WAS REVIVED in the nineteenth century, 
when building technology saw many innovations 
and advances. Concrete is simply a mix of 
cements, sand, and aggregate (stone, cinders, 
etc.) which, when moistened, crystallizes to 
form a very strong mass. "Natural" and lime 
cements were used in early concrete, but it 
wasn't until the invention of portland cement 
in the early 1800s that concrete-block 
manufacturing became practical. 


THE FRENCH were leaders in developing concrete 
construction (which they called 'beton'). 
Concrete was produced in America as early as 
the 1830s. The 1860s marked the real begin- 
ning of concrete block use in this country: 
Several patents for hollow-core blocks were 


Design No. 5. Cobblestone Face. 


Design No. 7. Rock Face With 1%-Inch Tooled 
dge. 


taken in 1866, and by 1870 the Frear Stone 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago, the Ransome 
Artificial Stone Company of San Francisco and 
Chicago, and others were mass-producing block. 
Real advances were made when relatively inex- 
pensive cast-iron block-making machines became 
available to the general public. 


Design No. 12. Water Table Face. 


AMONG EARLY block-machine manufacturers were 
the Jarvis Concrete Block Machine Company of 
Canada and the Ideal Concrete Machine Company 
of Cincinnati. During the early twentieth 
century, Sears, Roebuck and Company became a 
significant purveyor of block machines. In 
1908, Sears devoted eight full pages of their 
spring general-merchandise catalogue to 
concrete-block machines and related hardware. 
Concrete block was promoted in advertisements 
as a cheap, quick, and practical building 
material -- characteristics which really 
appealed to the American spirit. 


FROM THE LATE 1800s through the 1930s, orna- 
mental block saw its heyday. Most was pro- 
duced by local contractors, building-supply 
companies, or family businesses. Block manu- 
facturing was touted by Sears as a “remarkably 
profitable business." Much block was made by 
homeowners merely for their own use, though. 
Block machines were heavily advertised to 
owner-builders, especially farmers who could 
purportedly make blocks for their own use "on 
rainy days" or "during the dull season of the 
year," producing up to 150 blocks per day. 


MANY ARCHITECTS of the time, of course, 
decried the use of concrete block as 
“untruthful” because of its blatant imitation 
of stone. In fact, the whole era was rife 
with debate on whether new building materials 
should imitate older ones or express 
themselves as openly "modern." 


NEVERTHELESS, even Gustav Stickley, an influ- 
ential leader in the Arts and Crafts movement 
and staunch advocate of "natural" materials, 
included a design for a “hollow cement block 
house" in his 1909 Craftsman Homes. And many 
other architects of the day included block 
houses in their planbooks. Frank Lloyd Wright 
was one architect who heartily embraced the 
use of decorative concrete block -- although 
his ornamentation was highly original and bore 
little resemblance to popular block designs. 


Design No. 16. Pressed Brick Face. 


THE 1930s BROUGHT a gradual decline in the use 
of ornamental block. Part of the reason was 
changing architectural taste. But also, the 
new, automatic machines, although they could 
make block faster and more economically, could 
produce only smooth-faced block, the bland 
kind we know today. 
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J. Randall Cotton 


Indiana Div. of Hist. Pres. & Archaeology 


Here, the foundation stands out from the rest of the 
first storey by the use of cobblestone-face blocks. 


These two are in North Carolina, 
but they could be almost anywhere. 


This concrete block house was built in 1912, but it has many elements 
of the Victorian Queen Anne style. There are some examples of cast 
block used in late Victorian-era buildings — but not many. 


Concrete Block Use 


ENERALLY, block could be used anywhere 
stone or brick traditionally had been 
used. It was very popular for house 
foundations, where it was cheaper than 

stone and stood up better than brick. The 


commonly used face designs for foundation 


blocks were rock-face, cobblestone, panel- 
face, and ashlar. 
THE BIGGEST USE of block during the '20s was 


for garages. Many building codes limited 
frame construction within a certain distance 
of the property line. People with small yards 
-- and a new car -- went to cheap, fireproof 
construction. 


OTHER UTILITARIAN STRUCTURES such as small 
factories and farm outbuildings were also made 
of block. Sears even sold a "Farmer's 
Special" machine that made circular-segment 
blocks for silos. Concrete-block farm build- 
ings were especially popular in the Midwest: 
They were thought to survive tornadoes better 
than frame structures. 


Columbus, Indiana, circa 1915: A handsome concrete house built 
on the common foursquare plan. Note cobblestone-face blocks in 
the foundation; brackets and columns are cast, too. 


MOST INTERESTING was the use of cast block for 
entire houses. There was occasional use of 
block in the Victorian era, and numerous Queen 
Anne-style block houses still survive. But 
its greatest use came in the post-Victorian 
period. Block houses were built in Bungalow, 
Colonial Revival (even 
Dutch Colonial!), and 
Foursquare styles, as 
well as plain Homestead 
and farmhouse types. 
The uniform, rectangu- 
lar dimensions of block 
made it an ideal build- 
ing material for the 
boxy, foursquare houses 
of the period. 


A Cottage built of Hollow Concrete Building Blocks. 


QUITE OFTEN, two-storey houses were cast block 
on the first floor, topped by a shingled or 
clapboarded upper floor. Like foundations, 
the common face designs for house walls imi- 
tated stone. More ornate designs like egg- 
and-dart, “daisy belt," scroll, or rope-face 
were usually used as trim in water tables and 
belt courses, copings, cornices, and sills, 
Panel-face blocks could be used as corner 
quoins in conjunction with rock-faced walls. 
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Sears was not alone in design and sales of concrete houses. This example 
from Radford’s Cement Houses, 1909, stretches the meaning of ‘Bungalow.’ 
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and porch, but a wood-frame upper storey finished with clapboards or shingles. 
The wood balustrade between piers is a variation on the all-concrete porch. 


PORCHES WERE commonly constructed of decora- 
tive block; special moulds could produce col- 
umns, capitals, bases, tee pre 

balusters, rails, and 
under-porch "lattice." 
Sears sold a complete 
porch block kit for 
$57.25 in 1908, which 
included a choice of 
Ionic or "Gothic" capi- 
tal moulds. The wide 
variety of wall and 
porch block designs > 
provided countless elt SF iio 
combinations; some wonderfully original local 
examples were built. 


ne ae 


ti se 


cohamas, balustrade and retaining wall al! 
Concrete Building Blocks. 


OTHER BUILDINGS using 
cast block included 
commercial buildings, 
especially the sort in 
small rural towns, 
such as feed stores, 
equipment suppliers, 
and gas stations. 
Churches, again mostly 
in rural areas, were 
sometimes constructed 
of block, the cobble- 
stone face a favorite. 


A Smali Store Building made of Concrete Building Blacks 


Indiana Div. of Hist. Pres. & Archaeolosy 


Do you know this building? It’s as ubiquitous as Main Street. 
This one is a 1920 automobile garage in Russellville, Indiana. 


The American Foursquare came dressed in shingles, 
clapboards, stucco — and cast concrete block. 


Block Making 


ARLY BLOCK MAKING was experimental. 

Simple cast-iron or wooden moulds were 

filled with a "dry mix" of concrete =- 

just enough water added to harden the 
mix. The concrete was added into the mould in 
several layers and hand-tamped each time. The 
dry-mix let the block be taken immediately 
from the mould by removing the hinged side 
plates. The blocks were then moved on pallets 
to air cure for seven to ten days. Blocks 
were cast in an upright position; hence the 
name “side-face machine." 


A COARSE AGGREGATE such as crushed granite or 
coal cinder was needed in the concrete to 
ensure strength. That rough texture, of 
course, meant a loss of detail, so early face 
designs were restricted to the rock-faced type 
which imitated natural stone and could hide 
imperfections. 


LATER INNOVATIONS included the introduction of 
core inserts. These produced a hollow-core 
block that was lighter, better insulating, and 
more resistant to moisture infiltration -- 
besides using less material in manufacture. 
Hollow-core blocks also came out a more con- 
sistent size. Automatic tampers, operated by 
levers, were common by 1900. 
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Left: Arch blocks, capitals and columns, rock-face piers, balusters, egg-and-dart rail are all cast 
elements. Right: One-quarter size blocks make up the balustrade. Note details, middle. 


Releasing Block. 


Tamping the Material Face Down. Turning Flask. 


A MAJOR INNOVATION was the development of the 
“down-face" machine in which the design plate 
faced down. This allowed a one-inch layer of 
fine-mix concrete (with highly ground aggre- 
gate or sand) to be shoveled onto the design 
plate. This first layer was tamped down and 
topped with the coarse-mix that provided the 
strength. The fine-mix facing allowed the use 
of finely-detailed designs such as daisy-belt 
and wreath, as well as dress-faced stone 
designs such as panel, ashlar, and bevel-face. 
Many of the new designs emphasized imitative 
"tooling" marks like those intentionally left 
in traditional stone masonry. 


THE DOWN-FACE MOULD needed to be rotated up 90 
degrees before the block could be released. 
The Sears machine and others accomplished this 
by two levers which in one motion righted the 
block, extracted the cores, and released the 
end plates. Sears' down-faced machines -- the 
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te) “a 
Lifting Out Block. 


Illustrations from a Sears general 
merchandise catalogue, 1908. 


Scroll Face 


Wizard, Buckeye, and Triumph -- ranged in 
price from $16 to $75. Most machines made a 
standard 8"x8"xl6" block, but 1/2- or 1/4-size 
block attachments were also available, as were 
those for making gable, bay window, circular, 
and corner blocks. 


COLOR WAS SOMETIMES ADDED to blocks by the use 
of mineral pigments (iron oxide, etc.) in the 
face mix. Naturally-colored aggregates such 
as sandstone also would have been used to af- 
fect the color; favored colors were red, grey, 
brown, and white. But coloring was expensive, 
so colored blocks were usually reserved for 
such buildings as churches. 


J. Randall Cotton has worked in the preservation offices of Indiana, 
Vermont and, currently, North Carolina. It was while conducting 
historic sites inventories in each state that he got interested in con- 
crete-block houses; they’re everywhere! He’d like to thank Lenore 
Swoiskin at Sears, Roebuck and Company for her help. 
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WHITE OAK 
SHINGLES ? 


BY LARRY JONES 


N kva just off Virginia's Blue Ridge 
Parkway atop a 2700-foot peak, sur- 
rounded by hardwood forests, is the Blue 
Ridge Shingle company. From this small mill, 
white oak shingles are available again -- and 


there's an interesting story behind it. 


C.R. HARRIS, a former engineer, and his son 
Christian had restored an 18th-century log 
structure and opened the Shenandoah Longrifles 
Museum. Then, in the nearby town of Stanton, 
the Harrises discovered a delapidated shingle 
mill that had closed around the turn of the 
century. Even after securing the antique 
shingle-cutting machinery, it took the family 
another two years to restore it and set up a 
working shingle mill. With the exception of a 
modern power plant, carbide-tipped saw blade, 
and a few new safety features, the shingles 
are manufactured just as they were originally. 
Each shingle is finished, graded, and packed 
by hand. 


TODAY, white oak shingles are pretty much a 
forgotten roofing material, but historically 
they were commonly available in the eastern, 
midwestern, and western states. It's still 
possible to spot 60- and 70-year-old, white- 
oak-shingled roofs in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, and 
other states. Why, even George Washington, 
apparently impressed with the long life of 
white oak shingles, specified them for use on 
Mt. Vernon buildings. 


IT'S UNCLEAR just why the 
shingles disappeared from the 
marketplace until now. Says 
Michael Contezac of the U.S. 
Forest Products Lab: "White oak 
was used extensively for shin- 
gles and shakes during the set- 
tlement of the Middle Western 
States, and the highly desir- 
able characteristics of this 
species created so many other 
applications that its use for 
shingles became limited." 


WARD HITCHINGS of the National 
Forest Products Association 
offers the following technical 
explanation for the durability 
of white oak shingles: “White 
oak is unique among wood spe- 
cies since the longitudinal 
vessels in it are occluded by 
membranes known as tyloses, 
which resist the penetration of 


WHO EVER HEARD OF 


Shingle cutting on a restored shingle-mill 


moisture, rendering the wood resistant to de- 
cay. White oak has been used for a number of 
years in wood ship building, which tends to 
support its classification as a highly durable 
wood species." (Railroad ties, mine timbers, 
and whiskey barrels are also popular applica- 
tions for this tough wood.) 


WHITE OAK SHINGLES weather quickly to a dis- 
tinctive dark, slate-like, grey color. The 
lifespan of these shingles, properly laid 
(applied over open sheathing), is considered 
greater than that of comparable red cedar 
shingles. Unlike red cedar, oak shingles do 
not split readily and have to be sawn to the 
desired width. The result is greater instal- 
lation time but less waste. 


lengths; widths vary from 3 in. to 9-1/2 

in. The best grade is number l, Red 
Label, which is 100% heartwood, 100% edge 
grain, 100% clear, uniform taper and butt 
thickness. Also available are no. 2, Blue 
Label and no. 3, White Label grades. The Red 
Label, Butt Style, Colonial Williamsburg shin- 
gles sell for $162 per square (18 in.), or 
$174 per square (24 in.). Other varieties 
include Butt Style Williamsburg Chamfer or 
Williamsburg Round, Boston and Boston Ridge, 
Shenandoah Valley Ridge, and starter courses. 


T: SHINGLES come in 18-in. and 24-in. 


THE RECOMMENDED METHOD is to lay the shingles 
over 1x4 (or wider) sheathing, spaced with 
centers equal to the weather exposure at which 
the shingles are to be laid -- 
but never more than 10 in. Asa 
general rule, 7-1/2 in. maximum 
exposure is recommended for 18- 
in. shingles and 10-in. maximum 
exposure for 24-in. shingles. 
The longest lasting wood-shingle 
roofs always have plenty of ven- 
tilation on the underside, and 
weather exposures less than 1/3 
of the total shingle length 
(known as a 3-ply roof). A 4 in 
12 is the minimum recommended 
roof pitch for these shingles. 


THERE ARE PRICE BREAKS for quan- 
tities over 100 squares per 
order. To obtain complete in- 
formation, including prices and 
application instructions, con- 
tact the Blue Ridge Shingle 
Company, Department OHJ, 
Montebello, VA 24464. (703) 
377-6635. i 
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Ask OHJ 


Painted Brick Woes 


OWN a 100-year-old brick building with over 
I 2800 square feet of painted brick. Can you 
give me some information on repainting or 

removing paint from old brick? 


--George Pettie Alexandria, Virg. 


PAINT IS BEST REMOVED from exterior masonry by 
a commercial chemical paint stripper--applied 
by professionals. The chemical is brushed on, 
then rinsed off with as low a pressure rinse 
as possible so masonry joints and bricks won't 
be damaged. This process can cost anywhere 
from 75¢ to $1.50 per square foot. Once the 
brick is clean, avoid applying any sealants to 
the masonry surface. They can actually 
accelerate deterioration. 


IF YOU WANT TO REPAINT THE BRICK, simply 
scrape off the loose paint and repaint the 
building with a good quality exterior masonry 
paint. 


Basement Insulation 


AM CONSIDERING insulating my unheated, 
[encinisnes basement with a foam insulation. 
I'd insulate the brick wall and the wood 
subfloor above the basement. 

advice? 


Do you have any 


--Elmer Robertson Jeffersonville, Ind. 


RETROFITTING INSULATION IS TRICKY, but here 
are a few pointers: 


ARE YOU SURE you really need to insulate the 
basement? Insulating the attic and tightening 
windows--even adding storms--are much more 
cost-effective measures if you haven't done 
them already. See our Sept. 1980 Energy 
Issue, 


IF YOU'RE JUST CONSIDERING insulating at the 
sill, go ahead. It's important to seal up 
building cracks, and foam is effective, if a 
little more expensive than other materials. 
Regarding insulating beneath the subfloor: Be 
sure you're not going to make the basement so 
cold that pipes will freeze. If you decide 
that insulating basement walls is the next 
step, consider furring out the walls and insu- 
lating with fiberglass batts, then covering 
with Sheetrock. High-density foam boards 
could also be used, covered over with 5/8-in. 
Sheetrock for fireproofing. But pump-in foam 
has no place in this job. 


ALL THIS ASSUMES basement walls are dry, of 
course. 


Let It Rust? 


AM REPAIRING an old Victorian-style iron 

picket fence, originally installed about 

1890. Did they paint iron fences black or 
did they allow them to oxidize and take on a 
weathered look? I'm also replacing some of 
the cast-iron supports with low-carbon steel 
pieces. Will they take on the same weather- 
ized look as the cast-iron? 


--Joanne Garfield Rochester, N.Y. 


VICTORIAN IRON FENCES were usually painted. 
They were never left to weather since rust 
deteriorates iron. If 
an ornate fence is 
allowed to rust, all 
the details will even- 
tually wear away. 
Also, the low-carbon 
steel pieces you're 
using to replace some 
of the supports would 
not weather in the same way as iron. It's 
best to paint both materials. 


WE SUGGEST that you wirebrush or sandblast the 
old iron fence to remove the rust, then use an 
iron oxide primer and two top coats of high- 
gloss (not flat or semi-gloss) paint immedi- 
ately. If you can't sandblast to remove all 
rust, you may want to look into Rustoleum’s 
Rusty Metal Primer, which is designed to be 
used on heavily rusted metal. 


Know Your Wood Type 


OFTEN NEED to identify wood types, but have 
J erounie with anything beyond the basic oak 

and pine. Can you recommend a kit that has 
samples of various types of wood that I can 
carry around? 


--Joni Mack Rochester, N.Y. 


A LOT OF PEOPLE have trouble identifying wood 
types. Luckily, Albert Constantine and Son, 
Inc., 2050 Eastchester Rd., Bronx, N.Y. 10461, 
(212) 792-1600, sells just the kind of sample 
kit you're looking for. They also have a book 
that describes techniques for identifying 
wood. Send $1.00 for their large catalog. 


General interest questions from subscribers will be answered 
in print. The Editors can’t promise to reply to all questions 
personally—but we try. Send your questions with sketches or 
photos to Questions Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A 
Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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NEBRASKA 
Marvin F. Kivett, Director 
Historic Preservation Office 


GO I O YOUR 1500 R Street, PO Box 82554 
: r Lincoln, NE 68501 
( State Historic ) (402) 471-3270 
Preservation Office Technical & Tax Assistance 
Dave Murphy 


In our last issue, we outlined the 
many duties of State Historic Pres- 
ervation Offices. Here we’re con- 
tinuing our state-by-state SHPO 
list, so you can contact the people 
who can do the most to help you. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Patricia L. Weslowski, Exec. Director 
Massachusetts Historical Commission 
294 Washington Street 

Boston, MA 02108 

(617) 727-8470 


Tech. & Tax Assistance / Rev. & Comp. 
Joseph R. Orfant 


National Register 
Katherine Kubie 
Grants 

Elsa N. Fitzgerald 


Publications: Massachusetts Historical 
Commission Newsletter (quarterly), free 


Other services: Statehouse Bookstore 


MICHIGAN 

Martha M. Bigelow, Director 
Michigan History Division 
Department of State 
Lansing, MI 48918 

(517) 373-6362 


Tax Incentives 
Brian Conway 


Grants 
Ann Webster 


Main Street Program 

Kathryn B. Eckert 

Archeology / Review & Compliance 
John Halsey 


Publications: Michigan History Maga- 
zine, bi-monthly, $9.95 by subscription; 
Clear Stories Newsletter, free 


Other services: state museum; state 
archives 


MINNESOTA 

Russell W. Fridley, Director 
Minnesota Historical Society 
690 Cedar Street 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

(612) 296-2747 


Tech. & Tax Assistance / Design Review 
Charles Nelson 726-1171 

National Register 

Susan Roth 726-1171 

Grants 

Henry Harren 726-1171 

Main Street Program 

Dennis Gimmestad 726-1171 


Archeology / Review & Compliance 
Robert Clouse 726-1171 


Publications: Minnesota History News; 
lists by county of National Register 
homes, free 


Other services: museum gift shop 


MISSISSIPPI 

Elbert R. Hilliard, Director 
State of Mississippi 

Dept. of Architecture & History 
Jackson, MS 39205 

(601) 354-7326 


Technical & Tax Assistance / Grants 
Gary Sachau 


National Register 
Ana P. Gordon 


Tax Incentives 
Tomas Blackwell 


Archeology 

Samuel O. McGahey 
Publications: Mississippi History 
Newsletter 


Other services: presentation slide shows 
& presentations by staff on request 


MISSOURI 

Fred A. Lafser, Director 

State Dept. of Natural Resources 
PO Box 176 

Jefferson City, MO 65101 

(314) 751-4096 


Technical & Tax Assistance 
Claire Blackwell 

Ralph Bray 

National Register 

James Denny 


Review & Compliance 
Michael Weichman 


Grants 
Jerry Stepenoff 


MONTANA 

Marcella Sherfy, SHPO 
Montana Historical Society 
Veterans Memorial Building 
225 South Roberts 

Helena, MT 59620 

(406) 444-4584 


Technical & Tax Assistance 

Lon Johnson 

National Register / Review & Compliance 
Pat Bick 

Archeology / Review & Compliance 
Alan Stanfill 

Diana Vanek 

Publications: Montana Post; How To 
Research Your House 


Other services: gift shop 


Michael Rindone 

National Register 

Joni Gilkerson 

Penny Chatfield Sodhi 

Janet Jeffries Spencer 

ome Bd ff Review & Compliance 
Richard E. Jensen 


Publications: Cornerstone Quarterly; 
Historical Society Newsletter 


Other services: summer survey for 
counties 


NEVADA 

Roland D. Westergard, Director 

Dept. of Conservation & Nat. Resources 
NYE Building, Room 213 

201 S. Fall Street 

Carson City, NV 89710 

(702) 885-5183 


Technical Assistance 
Kathrine Kurada 


Tax Incentives / Grants 
Patti Greenwald 
Archeology 

Alice Becker 


Publications: Historic Preservation And 
Archeology (3 times per year) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Wilbur LaPage, Acting Asst. Director 
Dept. of Resources & Economic Devel. 
105 Loudon Road, Box 856 

Concord, NH 03301 

(603) 271-3483 


Technical Assistance / Grants 
Linda Ray Wilson 271-3558 


National Register / Tax Incentives 
Christine E. Fonda 
Dick Matte 


Review & Compliance 
Dr. Gary W. Hume 


NEW JERSEY 

Robert E. Hughey, Commissioner 
Dept. of Environmental Protection 
CN 402, Labor & Industry Building 
Trenton, NJ 08625 

(609) 292-2023 


Tech. Assistance / Review & Compliance 
Nancy Zerbe 

National Register / Tax Incentives 
Terry Karschner 

Review & Compliance 

Olga Chesler 292-2773 

Russel Myers 292-2773 

Grants 

William Forwood 

Candy A. Peck 

Newsletter Editor 

Connie Greiff 452-0446 
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Publications: New Jersey Preservation 
Perspective (monthly newsletter) 


Other services: preservation research 
library open to the public 


NEW MEXICO 

Thomas W. Merlan 

Historic Preservation Division 
Office of Cultural Affairs 
Villa Rivera, Room 101 

228 Palace Avenue 

Santa Fe, NM 87503 

(505) 827-8320 


Tech. Assistance / Review & Compliance 
Kathleen Brooker 


Publications: program brochures avail- 
able (archeological series) 


NEW YORK 

Orin Lehman, Commissioner 

Office of Parks, Recreation & Hist. Pres. 
Empire State Plaza, Agency Building 1 
Albany, NY 12238 

(518) 474-0479, 7750 


Technical Assistance 
Marilyn Kaplan 474-9061 
Michael Lynch 474-9060 
National Register 

Larry Gobrecht 474-3433 
Archeology 

Charles Florance 474-3177 
Bruce Fullem 474-9043 


Publications: brochures and program 
information kits available 


NORTH CAROLINA 

William S. Price, Jr., Director 
Division of Archives & History 
Department of Cultural Resources 
109 East Jones Street 

Raleigh, NC 27611 

(919) 733-7305 


Technical Assistance / Grants 

A.L. Honeycutt, Jr. 733-6545 
National Register 

Catherine W. Bishir 733-6545 
Tax Incentives 

C. Frank Branan 733-6545 
Review & Compliance 

Peter R. Kaplan 733-6545 

Grants 

Lloyd D. Childers 733-4763 
Archeology 

Thomas D. Burke 733-7342 
Underwater Archeology / Hist. Research 
Richard W. Lawrence 458-9042 
Environmental Review 

Renee Gledhill-Earley 733-4763 
Education 

Margaret Lane Peterson 733-7342 


Publications: federal program brochures 
and booklets available 


Other services: preservation files and 
archives open to public; preservation 
slide shows; staff gives preservation talks 


NORTH DAKOTA 

James E. Sperry, Superintendent 
State Historical Society 

North Dakota Heritage Center 
Bismarck, ND 58505 

(701) 224-2672 


Lon Johnson, historical architect at the Montana State Historic Preservation Office. 


National Register / Grants 
John Swanson 


Tax Incentives / Grants 
Bonnie Halda 


Review & Compliance 
Walter L. Bailey 


Archeology / Review & Compliance 
Christopher L. Dill 


Archeology 

Louis Hafermehl 
John E. Peterson 
Signe Snortland-Coles 


Publications: federal program brochures 


Other services: state property tax 
incentives program; preservation talks 
by staff on request 


N. MARIANAS ISLANDS 

Jesus B. Pangelinan, SHPO 

Dept. of Community & Cultural Affairs 
Lower Base, Tanapag village 

Saipan, CM 96950 

Saipan overseas 9722 


OHIO 

W. Ray Luce, SHPO 

Ohio Historic Preservation Office 
1985 Belma Avenue 

Columbus, OH 43211 

(614) 466-1500 


Technical & Tax Assistance 
Judith Kitchen 

National Register 

David Simmons 

Tax Incentives / Grants 
Laurie Cain Haenszel 

Mary Beth Hirsch 


Review & Compliance 
Richard Boisvert 


Publications: Ohio Preservation 
Newsletter (monthly), free; 
Building Doctor Book 


Other services: Building Doctor clinics; 
tax workshops; regional coordinators 
available to communities 


OKLAHOMA 

Earle Metcalf, SHPO 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Historical Building 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) 521-2491 


Technical & Tax Assistance / Grants 
William E. Peavler 

Tax Incentives / Grants 

Melvena Thurman 

Tax Incentives 

John Hill 

Review & Compliance 

Marshall Gettys 


Publications: Mistletoe Leaves Monthly, 
by subscription 


Other services: museum store; Preserva- 
tion of Oklahoma's Past, available to 
groups, preservation workshops; 

slide shows by staff 
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Restoration Products by Larry Jones 


New Stair Dust Corners 


Little did I know that we would be 
creating a mild stampede when we listed 
a cache of new/old brass stair corners 
which a salvage firm had for sale. 
Having seen them used only twice my- 
self, I couldn’t imagine that many 
people would know what they were, 
much less want to purchase any. Sur- 
prise, surprise: They were gone instantly 
with readers clamoring for more! 

I sent a sample of the dust corner to 
Steve Conant of Conant Custom Brass, 
and in a couple of weeks he had figured 
out how to produce not only the em- 
bossed stair corners but smooth ones 
as well. 


Just to recap the purpose of these 
little gems, they are small triangular 
stamped brass pieces that are nailed into 
wood stair corners. Their purpose is to 
make the stairs easier to sweep by elim- 
inating the dust-collecting comers, while 
being decorative. 

The solid brass corners come with a 
round-headed brass nail and sell for 
$1.25 each postpaid. With each order, a 
small steel punch is supplied to make 
the nails easier to drive. Be sure to 
specify plain or embossed. 

Conant Custom Brass also rewires, 
restores, and sells antique light fixtures, 
strips plating from brass, and sells other 
copper and brass antiques. Conant Cus- 
tom Brass, 270 Pine St., Dept. OHJ, 
Burlington, VT 05401. (802) 658-4482. 


Grand Openings 


Need some well built, paneled doors 
of red oak, alder, cherry, or walnut? 
Chances are good that Bob Lang and 
Dick Fadell of Renovation Concepts 
have the design you need in their Main 
Street Collection. All of their doors are 
hand-fitted and sanded and made from 
solid wood. To prevent cracking, the 
one-inch-thick panels are assembled in 
the time-honored, floating-panel con- 
struction with waterproof glue. 

There are four exterior and four 
interior door designs available, with 
from four to ten panels. The exterior 
doors are 36 inches wide and 1-3/4 in. 
thick. Interior doors are 30, 32, or 36 
in. wide and 1-3/8 in. thick. (They’ll 
produce other widths to suit specific 
needs. ) Extra heavy 2-1/2-in.-thick 
doors can be ordered as well, Bifolding 
doors are available to match all styles. 

Ihe doors can be ordered with a 
clear factory finish or unfinished, The 
interior door finish is lacquer over sand- 
ing sealer; exterior doors receive a coat 
of sunscreen varnish over sanding sealer. 

The prices range from $665 to $865. 
Price breaks are given for quantity or- 
ders. The firm is currently working on a 
less expensive line of doors. They will 
be high quality, too, but the panels will 


be 3/4 in. thick and minor sanding will 
be required. Fora free brochure on the 
doors and information on the wide var- 
iety of their other restoration items, 
contact Renovation Concepts Inc., 213 
Washington Ave. No., Dept. OHJ, Min- 
neapolis, MN 55401. (612) 333-5766. 


Cast-Iron Firebacks 


It’s surprising how few people know 
what cast-iron firebacks (sometimes call- 
ed chimney backs) are and how they’re 
used. Perhaps most commonly seen in 
Europe, firebacks were also used in Col- 
onial America, a popular product of 
early American iron works. 

Firebacks are placed against the 
backs of wood-burning fireplaces to 
protect soft bricks, mortar, and stone 
from intense heat. Typically used in 
parlors and dining rooms, the often 
formal decoration of the firebacks was 
balanced by their efficiency at radiating 
heat out into the room. Also used as 
firebacks were the decorative plates 
from old stoves, which originally had 
five and six plates. Such stoves origi- 
ated in Germany and Scandinavia and 
were produced here by emigrants. 


The Country Iron Foundry current- 
ly offers nine replica American and 
French firebacks and stove plates. Each 
design is cast by hand from moulds 
made directly from antique originals. 
They range in price from $70 (for The 
Deer fireback, 12-3/4 in. wide by 14- 
1/2 in high by 1/2 in. thick, weighing 23 
Ibs.) to $425 (for The Spanish Armada, 
41 in. wide by 34 in. high by 1 in. thick, 
weighing 260 Ibs.). 

Most often the firebacks are simply 
leaned against the back wall of the fire- 
place. They can be anchored in place 
with an optional cast-iron lug bolt set. 
The firebacks can be purchased by mail 
or from the showroom. Send $1 for the 
complete catalog to The Country 
Foundry, PO Box 600, Dept. OHJ, 
Paoli, PA 19301. (215) 296-7122. 
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Regional Wildflowers 


In a previous products writeup, I 
mentioned ‘Meadow In A Can,’ an 
acre’s worth of wildflower seeds. I 
was subsequently contacted by 
Native Plants, Inc., who have gone 
one better, creating special wildflower 
mixes that are carefully tailored to 
specific regions of the country. They’re 
ideal for natural garden settings, to 
complement herb gardens, or for use 
in large areas where a colorful ground 
cover is needed (like a hillside). The 
seed mixes come in two varieties, the 
wildflower meadow (blended with grass 
seed) and wildflower seed only. 


As an example, the Eastern Mix con- 
tains fifteen different wildflower types, 
all selected for their compatibility, 
broad range of cultural requirements, 
blooming periods, height, and color. 
The price for the mix is $25 per pound. 
Each pound contains about 385,000 
seeds and is best seeded at a rate of ten 
pounds per acre. The seeds are available 
in quantities from 1/4 lb. (enough for 
1000 sq. ft.) to 10 Ibs. (enough for an 
acre). 

Native Plants will be happy to design 
custom mixes to suit specific require- 
ments. The following wildflower mixes 
come ready-packaged in small burlap 

pouches: Alaska, 

California, North 
Florida, South Flo- 
rida (semi-tropical), 
Great Basin, Mid- 
west, Northern 
U.S., North Ameri- 
ca, Pacific North- 
west, Rocky Moun- 
tains, Southern 

U.S., Southwest, 

and Texas. 

I was surprised to find that fall is 
the ideal time to plant wildflower 
seeds—now is a perfect time to plan for 
a burst of color around your old house 
this spring. The little burlap bags full of 
seeds make ideal gifts and unusual 
Christmas stocking stuffers, For a free 
price sheet and planting instructions, 
contact Native Plants, Inc., PO Box 177, 
1697 West 2100 North, Dept. OHJ, 
Lehi, UT 84042. (801) 768-4422. 


Antique Trunk Parts 


Everyone, or almost everyone, has an 
old trunk laying around the house some- 
where. Most often they’re just nice 
enough to keep and just beat up enough 
to keep out of sight. When I decided to 
restore one of mine, I was surprised to 
find that most luggage and shoe-repair 
shops don’t stock any repair parts — not 
even leather handles. 

For the past twenty or so years, 
Martin and Maryann LaBuda have col- 
lected, repaired, and restored over 2000 
antique trunks of about every type and 
size imaginable. What had been a hobby 
turned into a business when Martin pur- 
chased the remainder of an old friend’s 
trunk factory. With the purchase came 
a vast stock of not only new tum-of- 
the-century trunk parts, but also the 
original dies from which they were 
stamped. 

To make their growing collection of 
trunk parts available by mail, the La- 
Budas have created a 12-page catalog 
which sells for $1. They have also 
written two booklets: ‘How to Repair, 
Decorate, Restore Antique Trunks’ 
($3.50 postpaid), and ‘Price & Iden- 
tification Guide To Antique Trunks, 
Their History & Current Values’ ($4.50 
postpaid). Also available is a full-size 
set of circa-1840 stagecoach trunk pat- 
terns, instructions, and a material list, 
just in case you would like to make 
your own from scratch. 

By sending three color photos and 
$15, you can have your old trunk iden- 
tified, appraised, and dated. Trunk res- 
toration and hardware installation ques- 
tions are answered, too. Contact the 


Antique Trunk Co., Antique Hobby 
Craft, 3706 West 169th St., Dept. OHJ, 
Cleveland, OH 44111. (216) 941-8618. 


Drinking Fountain 


Chris Rheinschild has just introduced 
a new cast-iron drinking fountain 
whose fluted and foliated base is 
reminiscent of antique streetlight 
poles. The drinking fountain has a brass 
faucet and stainless steel bowl. The 
pedestal base can be painted any of the 
standard Rustoleum colors, or it can be 
brass-plated at extra cost. The fountain 
is well suited for public parks and 
spaces, public buildings, homes, country 
clubs, and tennis courts. 


The fountain measures 36 in. in 
height, has an 11-inch-square base, and 
is attached to a concrete pad supplied 
by the owner. The drinking fountain 
sells for $495 plus packing and shipping. 
To meet UPS weight limits, the fountain 
can be partially disassembled and 
shipped in three cartons, This and other 
old-house plumbing-related items are 
listed in a brochure which sells for 
$1.35 from S. Chris Rheinschild, 2220 
Carlton Way, Dept. OHJ, Santa Barbara, 
CA 93109. (805) 962-8598. 


Antique Stove 
Association 


If you’re interested in buying, sell- 
ing, collecting, restoring, or just plain 
enjoying old stoves and ranges, this new- 
ly formed association is for you. Fora 
$10 annual membership fee, you will re- 
ceive a monthly newsletter, a nation- 
wide list of 98 Antique Stove Restorers, 
other publications, and free classified 
advertising in the newsletter. Also, to 
assist members, the Association has 
formed parts-identification and parts- 
rescue committees, & is accumulating a 
library of stove-manufacturer’s catalogs. 

A membership application and sam- 
ple newsletter can be had by writing 
The Antique Stove Association, 417 N. 
Main St., Dept. OHJ, Monticello, IN 
47960. 
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opi DIOD.. 


emuddling of the month 


T ARCHITECT responsible for 
this month's example "con- 
tinues to ruin other good 
buildings in the area with 
some of the most incredible 
alterations I've seen," says 
Victoria Granacki of Chicago. 
The immediate shocker is of 
course the fenestration. 
Someone spent a lot of money 
to trash the old windows, 
replace them with these ... 
unsettling shapes, and then 
repair the masonry. 


THIS REMUDDLING becomes all 


the more disturbing because of 
what stands alongside it. A 
lot of attention and care has 
obviously been given the 
neighboring house. Imagine 
the frustration its owners 
must feel, living right beside 
a virtual parody of their 
home. (And they're probably 
less than ecstatic with the 
effect of that remuddling on 
their property values.) 


THESE CHANGES totally ignore 
the fundamental, original 
design concept: this house's 


symmetry with its neighbor. 
Each building was designed as 
a mirror image of its partner, 
as seen in the basic arrange- 
ment of doors and windows. 

The layout of the rooms should 
be symmetrical as well -- but 
judging from the bizarre win- 
dow configuration, the inte- 
rior has probably suffered as 
grievously as the exterior. 
The remuddling also displays 
contempt for the other basic 
principle of row-house archi- 
tecture: the rhythm of similar 
facades along the street. --C.G. 
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Restoration and Maintenance Techniques 
For The Pre-1939 House 
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tE FA T. 
Si cae - = 
3 Í by Ron Pilling, Baltimore 


I: MUST HAVE BEEN a typical Baltimore winter sometime 


YAP we © he" 


F 


around 1845 -- cold and damp one day, cold and windy the 

next. Mrs. John H. B. Latrobe refused to stay in the 
city, retiring instead to her family's home in Natchez, 
Mississippi, until spring. Mr. Latrobe had to stay in 
Baltimore, held by his many responsibilities as Counsel of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. While his wife was away he 
took the time to design the "Baltimore Heater," or, as we 
call it in Baltimore, the Latrobe Stove. Whether Mrs. 
Latrobe then began staying home in winter, no one knows, 
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| My Aquamarine Cave 


'M FEELING more sympathetic 

than ever toward all of our 
readers: Jonathan and I have 
just embarked on a new old- 
house project. Sometimes I 
get the feeling that OHJ read- 
ers think the editors live in 
"finished," beautifully re- 
stored houses, Not so. We 
find ourselves once again 
faced with paint-encrusted 
woodwork, a leaky roof, 
crumbling plaster--and worry. 
I'd almost forgotten what it 
was like to live amidst chaos. 


IT TOOK A WHILE for our minds 
to open to this house. For 
two years, we'd been looking 
for a Victorian brownstone, 
mostly because it seemed the 
likely choice in this 19th 
century neighborhood. This 
house is neither Victorian nor 
a brownstone. It's a brick 
and limestone row house, one 
of five, built in 1911. We've 
since fallen in love with the 
generous proportions and 
simple post-Victorian details. 


I REMEMBER the first time we 
saw the house. We sat on a 
turquoise sofa in an aquama- 
rine living room, talking to 
the owner, a smart, 8l-year- 
old lady in an aquamarine 
housecoat, who had loved the 
house for 42 years. She gave 
us a tour. Nearly the entire 
interior was painted aqua- 
marine, over late-1920s 
texture finish that was poorly 
applied and rougher than most 
exterior stucco. It holds 
dirt, so in many places the 


mauve, and olive; oak and 
leather and dark green tiles 
(still there under the aqua); 
hand-painted friezes, 


OW, sigh, we're living with 

the reality. We're used to 
this, of course, We greet each 
new disaster with utter calm, 
knowing everything can be 
handled with time. We see no 
need to rush. But some days 
it does feel like I'm living 
my life in an aquamarine cave. 
Why do we put up with it? 
Because the alternative is 
living in a new house. And 
that we will never do. 


BUYING AN OLD HOUSE is like 
falling in love, picking a 
career, or having a baby. It 
isn't a totally rational 
decision. It's about quality 
of life, a personal choice 
based only a little on reason, 
and more on emotion and 
intuition. An old house is 
satisfying. An old house is 
an adventure. A new house is 
just a roof without a past. 


SO...here we go again! 
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HUNG ON the textured walls are 
sconces (mid-'30s) that look 
like miniature bedpans with 
handles, sprouting cardboard 
candles. (Did they have K-Mart 
in the '30s?) The kitchen is 
depressingly small--badly re- 
modeled in the ‘50s. The sav- 
ing grace is the stove. With 
bright turquoise enamel and 
flashy gas knobs, it reminds 
me of a '58 Buick. A keeper. 


We are happy to accept editorial contri 
butions to The Old-House Journal 
Query letters that include an outline 
of the proposed article are preferred 
All manuscripts will be reviewed, and 
returned if unacceptable. However. 

we cannot be responsible for non 
receipt or loss — please keep copies 

of all materials sent 


WELL, WE BOUGHT IT. By the 


second visit, you see, our ISSN: 0094-0178 


imaginations had taken us past NO PAID ADVERTISING 

the mess. We "saw" Stickley- 

or Wright-inspired sconces 

hung on walls of subtle ochre, 
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cA Saga of Old-House Devotion 


by Doug Turetsky 


house to last for centuries. Just 68 years 

later, the county government wanted to 
bulldoze the landmark house to make way for a 
new office building. 


È 1907, Henry Falldorf built his family a 


FALLDORF, who at an early age had emigrated 
from Germany, became a talented and well-known 
carpenter in Grand Island, Nebraska, He built 
the local courthouse, the county jail, several 
downtown commercial buildings, and about 100 
private residences. But his own house, in 
which he lived until his death in 1950, was 
his masterpiece. 


HIS ONLY CHILD Mela and her husband Albert 
Hein moved into the house after the crafts- 
man's death. In 1967, the county government 
decided it wanted the property. The Heins 
agreed to sell, and the county promised to 
donate the house to the Stuhr Museum. The 
Heins were allowed to remain in the house 
until 1972; when they left, their grandson 
(Falldorf's great-grandson) Jamie O'Nele 
removed the front-door knocker as a memento. 
Someday he hoped to place it on his own front 
door. 


JAMIE O'NELE, also a carpenter, adored his 
great-grandfather's house not just because it 
was a family treasure, but because of the 
unique craftmanship that went into its con- 
struction. Unbeknownst to its former family, 
the museum had decided it couldn't afford to 
move and restore the house. So the county 
made plans to tear it down. 
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Buying It Back 


HEN JAMIE and his wife Susan learned of 

the house's proposed fate, they were 

horrified. "Jamie and I felt this house 
represented too many generations of love and 
labor to just cast it aside," says Susan. The 
O'Neles told the county board they wanted to 
purchase the house, and the board agreed to an 
auction. 


ALTHOUGH THE COUNTY BOARD had originally 
planned to spend money to raze the house, some 
board members saw the auction as a way to make 
a sizable profit. "The board chairman asked 
several times if we'd bid as high as $5,000," 
recalls Susan. 


NOT MANY PEOPLE showed up for the auction: 
representatives of several salvage companies, 
"a noted local remuddler,” and the O'Neles. 
"The bid went to $1,350 and everybody dropped 
out but Jamie and me," Susan remembers. "The 
auctioneer--who also happened to be on the 
county board--then said he was sure everybody 
would like to take a break. About a half-hour 
later a car pulled up and out came a lady from 
the auctioneer's home town. The auction imme- 
diately resumed. She bid us right up to $5,000 
and then dropped out. We got the house for 
$5,100,” 


THE O'NELES were still fuming over the rigged 
auction when the auctioneer had some of the 
house's antique lighting fixtures and a pedes- 
tal sink carted out to the porch. He was pre- 
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pared to auction them off separately! 
O'Nele raced to a pay phone and called Walt 
Stull, a sympathetic board member who was away 


Susan 


at a convention in Omaha. After a brief but 
pointed discussion with the auctioneer, Stull 
prevailed and the fixtures stayed with the 
house. 


To The New Homestead 


AMIE AND SUSAN now owned the Falldorf 
gp rcuse—-but not the land it was built on. 

The house had to be moved to the O'Neles' 
property on the outskirts of Grand Island. 
They had to remove the entire chimney core-- 
from roof to basement--to lighten the load. 
The radiators, cast-iron heating pipes, front 
porch, pillars, capitals, and dentil mouldings 
had to be moved separately as well. Every 
window had to be boarded up. But that wasn't 
all: To meet an ordinance, five feet of the 
house's roof had to be amputated. 


SUSAN RECALLS moving the house all too well: 
"We had quite a drought that summer, but the 
day we took the roof off it started raining 
and it rained until we put it back on." 


The Contractor Blues 


ITH THE HOUSE SETTLED on its new site, 
Wie: O'Neles began restoration. Since 

they both were busy with full-time jobs, 
they hired a contractor for the plumbing and 
electrical work. "The guy botched everything 
he touched," laments Susan. “Every sink 
leaked, he cut holes in the wrong walls and 
ceilings, and he used too small diameter cop- 
per pipe to supply our huge radiators. All 
the joints leaked, too." 


BUT THAT WASN'T ALL. An inadequate expansion 
tank caused even more grief. After the 
O'Neles had fixed all the leaks, the pop-off 


Left: The house is on the road to the O’Neles’ land 
on the outskirts of town. Above: The house spent 
its first night after the move on four hydraulic jacks. 


valve on the tank opened and filled the crawl- 
space with water. An electrician friend 
stopped by while Jamie was pumping out the 
crawlspace and pointed out the horrifying fact 
that the contractor had left bare live wires 
dangling from the crawlspace ceiling. Jamie 
had to do some work himself before any elec- 
trician would agree to touch the system. 


THEIR TROUBLES were not over. As they relaxed 
on Christmas Eve of 1976, there was a power 
failure. Several times in the past year the 
fuse on the transformer pole had blown, but 
the city electricians couldn't figure out what 
caused it. This time the O'Neles dug deeper. 
"After digging up half our yard we found the 
contractor had installed faulty underground 
wire," Susan recalls. The O'Neles had to 
install new wire from the transformer pole to 
the house. 


IN THE SPRING OF 1978, the contractor filed 
Suit against the O'Neles, who had withheld 
payment of the last $1,300 on his bill. "In 
court we relayed our experiences, backing them 
up by testimony from workmen who finished up 
his jobs. In the end, the judge awarded US a 
settlement," Susan recalls with satisfaction. 


The House Prevails 


Direnain SUCH BIG PROBLEMS, the house 


remained a majestic Greek Revival struc- 

ture. Both the house and the O'Neles' 
determination to restore it prevailed. Now, 
they were able to concentrate on painting, 
wallpapering, and decorating. Their inspi- 
ration came from Falldorf's handiwork. 


HENRY FALLDORF'S LEGACY included intricately 
carved furnishings along with masterfully 

executed mouldings and oak doors. Many rooms 
had marbleized canvas wallcoverings and hand- 
painted friezes done by a local artist at the 
turn of the century. The frieze in Falldorf's 
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office was particularly unusual: five paint- 
ings, connected by stencil work, depicting 
gnomes engaged in the construction trades. 


restored. The O'Neles planted a perennial 

flower garden and built a circular brick 
path. After five years of hard work, they 
looked forward to relaxing and enjoying the 
results of their labor of love. 


B: THE SUMMER OF 1979, the house was nearly 


THE RESPITE WAS BRIEF. On June 3, 1980, seven 
tornadoes hit Grand Island and its environs. 
Over two thousand people were left homeless, 
including the O'Neles. The house took a 
direct hit: "The tornado took the entire sec- 
ond storey off plus the columns, capitals, 
balustrades, and portico. We walked along the 
pasture and river bed, finding pieces of them 
a mile away. All that was left was a square 
box with no top," Susan sadly recalls. 


Top Left: The glass in these doors and side- 
lights was completely blown apart by the 
tornado. After much searching, Susan found 
Omaha glass artist Louis Curiel who designed 
new glass appropriate for the house. He 
worked some of the original glue-chip glass 
into his design and rescued some pieces of 
glass from an old hotel that was being razed. 


Top Right: This was Henry Falldorf’s office 
of construction gnomes. 


Bottom Left: The reception hall has six doors 
that lead to most of the rooms in the house. 
The sideboard, clock, and small table (par- 
tially hidden by the chairs) were carved by 
Henry Falldorf. That’s the original stencil 
work on the wall. 


FEW PEOPLE find the stamina to restore a house 
once; the O'Neles had to decide if they could 
muster the energy to restore the same house 
twice. While the O'Neles pondered what to do, 
they began to have "visitors" who wanted to 
view the wreackage. 


BUT IT WAS ONE of these gawkers who gave the 
O'Neles the determination to start over. 
"After touring the destruction she said, ‘Oh, 
aren't you really kind of glad? Now you can 
have a brand new house!’ Susan remembers. ai i 
turned to her and said, 'Why would I want a 
brand new house? Anyone can have a brand new 
house. If this had been a new house there 
probably wouldn't be anything left at all and 
my family would probably be dead!'" 


THE O'NELES immediately started planning the 
second restoration. Thoroughly familiar with 
the house and fast becoming experts, this time 
they'd do most of the work themselves. They 
began the next morning by putting up a new 
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Photos by Kathy Stofer 


The house after the June 3, 1980, torna- 
do — decapitated and windows boarded. 


Above: All the furnishings in the dining 
room are family heirlooms. 

Below: The chair in the bedroom was 
carved by Henry Falldorf. 


A current photo of the house. 


roof with nothing more than a blown-up 
"before" picture as a blueprint. 


Restoration Reprise 


HE WORK PROCEEDED SLOWLY. Some parts of 
í the house needed to be completely rebuilt. 

They wanted to be sure they did nothing to 
compromise the house's architectural 
integrity. They also wanted to Salvage as 
much original material as possible. 


THE MOST TROUBLESOME part of the second res- 
toration was replacing the windows. The house 
had featured nine 4-ft. x 8-ft. double hung 
windows that presented an expansive view of 


the surrounding countryside. "I remember 
fighting tooth and nail with the local lum- 
beryards," says Susan. "If I ever hear the 


phrase ‘It's just not feasible' again, I'll 
scream." 


MOST OF THE MAJOR outside repairs, including 
installing new columns and capitals, were 
completed by the summer of 1981. Since then 
the O'Neles have primarily worked on restoring 
and redecorating the interior. Much of Fall- 
dorf's handmade furniture was embedded with 
fragments of tornado-blown glass as well as 
severely stained by the rain. It took a year 
just to repair and refinish the furniture. 


UNFORTUNATELY, the frieze of construction 
gnomes began to buckle and peel when the walls 
dried out from the rain that accompanied the 
tornado. Attempts to save it caused pieces to 
flake off, so the O'Neles were forced to 
remove it completely. They're donating the 
frieze to the archives of the local histor- 
ical society. 


ALTHOUGH MUCH has been accomplished since the 
June 1980 destruction, the O'Neles no longer 
see the restoration of the Falldorf house as a 
finite project. "I guess when you live in an 
old house you're never quite done," says a 
weary but proud Susan. While acknowledging 
the hard work and trauma they've been through, 
she insists, "We've had a lot of fun, too." f 
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Selecting A Clear Finish 
For Paint~Stripped 
Woodwork 


by Clem Labine 


Many readers have asked us what's 
the best clear finish to use on woodwork 
after all the paint is stripped. There's an 
astonishing number of finishes to choose from. 
But once you've answered four questions, 


the decision is almost automatic. 


saaa OU'VE SPENT untold weeks stripping 15 
i SAd Layers of old paint off the woodwork in 
W| your hallway -- including the newel and 
jall the balusters! You've uncovered 
the beauty of the natural wood. Now what do 
you do for the final finish? For starters, 
approach the task with the same care that you 
would in refinishing a piece of furniture. 
After all, the woodwork is the basic furniture 
of your house. 


THERE'S SUCH A DIZZYING ARRAY of wood finishes 
on the market that readers often tell us they 
feel unable to make a wise choice. Unfortu- 
nately, paint store clerks aren't much help; 
most will just recommend the product that 
happens to be on the shelf. Few of them have 
personal experience with the full range of 
clear finishes available. 


DON'T WORRY about making a terrible mistake, 
however. There's no single right answer. 
Your selection of a clear finish for interior 
woodwork is less critical than that for your 
floors. For example, during the past 15 
years, in various rooms of my house, I have 
used shellac, oil/alkyd varnish, penetrating 
sealer, and penetrating resin/oil as final 
finishes. All proved satisfactory, and no 
visitor to the house has ever noted any diff- 
erences room to room. 


WHAT IS CRITICAL, regardless of the finish you 
choose, is the way you prepare the wood BEFORE 
the final finish goes on. A clear finish 
won't hide imperfections; in fact, it will 
MAGNIFY them. In this article, I'm assuming 
that you've carefully removed all paint resi- 
due, rinsed properly to eliminate any wax that 
was in the paint remover, filled all holes, 
and sanded as required. In other words, the 
surface should be clean and smooth. 


The rest of this article is solely about fin- 
ish selection. We won't cover stains, or 
methods of applying finishes. That would take 
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a book (Ed Johnson's "Old-House Woodwork Res- 
toration" is a good one that covers it all). 


Specify Goal And You’ve Specified Finish 


pay) HE FINISH that's right for your job is 
‘ selected almost automatically once 

y Ye you've determined: (1) The degree of 
E@mAS) gloss you're after; (2) The amount of 
time available for the work; (3) The amount of 
energy you want to expend; and (4) Whether the 
historic character of the woodwork warrants a 


reversible (easily removed) finish. 


(1) GLOSS: Modern taste generally calls for 
"natural" low-luster finishes, such as that 
created by the penetrating resin/oils. How- 
ever, your personal taste, or historical 
considerations, may dictate a finish with 
higher luster. Historically, in general, the 
more formal the setting, the higher the gloss. 
For example, in a formal late Victorian parlor 
you might select shellac or a traditional 
gloss varnish. On the other hand, for a 
Craftsman dining room in a 1910 Bungalow the 
natural-looking finish of a penetrating 
resin/oil would be more appropriate. 


ALL VARNISHES are coatings that leave a film 
on the surface of the wood. Some of the poly- 
urethanes, especially, can leave wood with a 
coated "plastic" look (unless they are lightly 
sanded after drying). The penetrating 
resin/oils don't leave a film, but aren't as 
abrasion resistant as film-forming coatings. 
They are less reversible, too. 


(2) TIME AVAILABLE: If there's a house tour 
coming up and you simply must have the wood- 
work done in a single day, you can apply a 
couple of coats of sealer or quick-dry var- 
nish. The results will be less aesthetically 
pleasing than if you used a more traditional 
finishing scheme -- but the work will be done 
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in time! Applying a sealer and a couple of 
coats of oil/alkyd varnish would require at 
least three days. 


(3) CARE & ENERGY EXPENDED: The penetrating 
oil/resin finishes are probably the easiest to 
apply; everything is done by wiping and rub- 


bing. There are no brush marks or drips to 
worry about. It's almost impossible to do a 
bad job. The hand-rubbed oil and/or paste wax 


finishes are the most time-consuming. They 
look gorgeous -- but require a lot of elbow 
grease! Shellac and varnishes require a good 
brush, some skill and steady work to avoid lap 
marks and brush marks. 


(4) HISTORIC CHARACTER: If the woodwork has 
historic significance, a reversible, easily 
removed finish may be best. All finishes 
darken with age -- and several decades from 
now someone else may face the problem of re- 
doing your work. In my own 1883 house, for 
example, the original finish on the parlor 
woodwork was shellac. It had darkened with 
age, so refinishing was in order. It was so 
easy to strip the old shellac (with denatured 
alcohol) that I decided to return the favor 


SHELLAC -- A natural-resin, film-forming 
finish derived from the Asiatic lac beetle. 
Comes in natural orange color and bleached 
(white). Not resistant to water or chemicals, 
but resistant when waxed. Excellent sealer 
for stains that could bleed into the finish. 


SEALERS -- Used to promote even penetration of 
stain and finish, and to form a bonding layer 
between wood and the finish coat. Sealers are 
also used to prevent certain stains from 
bleeding into and muddying the finish coat. 
Two or three coats can be used as an inexpen- 
sive final finish. 


VARNISHES -- Film-forming finishes comprised 
of solvents and synthetic resins. The more 
traditional varnishes are based on oil/alkyd 
resins, and while softer than the newer poly- 
urethane varnishes, they are less likely to 
cause problems over a wide range of applica- 
tion conditions. Polyurethane varnish, for 
example, does not bond well to shellac and 
certain stains. 


PENETRATING RESIN/OILS -- These contain natu- 
ral oils that have been modified into resins, 


for the next generation: 


shellac. 


sible to remove. 


HERE ARE the most common finishes that you're 
likely to find on paint-store shelves: 


I refinished with 

If I had used one of the penetrating 
oil finishes, and it went dark during the next 
several decades, it would be virtually impos- 


giving them more predictable drying character- 
istics than natural oils. 
pores of the wood, rather than forming a film 
on the surface as varnish does. 


They soak into the 


FINISH OPTIONS are made clear on the chart. If 


you can't find the specific products mention- 
ed, your dealer should have equivalents. 5 ial 


Woodwork Clear Finish Selector 


IF YOU WANT... 


A traditional low- 
to high-gloss finish 
for historic wood- 
work where rever- 
sibility is a factor 


A low-luster, 
natural-looking 
finish without the 
appearance of a 
coating on the 
wood 


A traditional long- 
wearing varnish 
without a coated 
“plastic” look 


THEN 
CONSIDER 


White 
Shellac 


Penetrating 
Resin/Oil 


Oil/Alkyd 
Varnish 
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SPECIAL NOTES 


(This generalized information should be 
supplemented with manufacturer's data.) 


Requires a sealer (which should be thinned 
shellac) under first coat. Successive coats 
can be built up to mirror-like finish, or 
rubbed to semi-gloss with steel wool. Dries 
rapidly — beware of brush marks. Shellac 
will darken over several decades, but is easily 
removed with denatured alcohol. Won't 
resist heavy abrasion, will water-spot. 
Easy to touch up. 


No brushing needed; can be applied by rub- 
bing. Wipe off excess after 30 min. Allow 
to dry overnight. Successive coats can be 
built to asemi-gloss luster. Fair amount of 

hand rubbing involved. Easy to touch up. 

Finish penetrates into wood, so there's no 
surface film. May darken some woods; vir- 
tually impossible to remove. 


Available in sheens from flat to high-gloss. 
Beware of brush marks when Spply |g. Seal- 
er required (can be a thinned coat of the var- 
nish itself). Resistant to abrasion, water, 
and other liquids. Compatible with wide 
range of stains and sealers. Relatively slow 
drying (4-8 hrs.). Can be stripped with paint 
remover if it darkens over the years. 
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TYPICAL 
BRAND NAMES 


Zinsser’s Bull’s-Eye Brand 


Daly's BenMaite Clear Danish 
Tung Oil, SeaFin Teak Oil, Deft 
Danish Oil, Watco Danish Oil, 
Minwax Antique Oil, McCloskey 
Royal Danish Oil, Woodcare 
Tung Oil, Benwood (Benjamin 
Moore) Scandinavian Oil 


Benwood Satin Finish Varnish, 
Pratt & Lambert No. 38 Series 
3 sheens), Valspar Chippendale 
satin aonni Valspar Duncan 
hyfe (low usten; McCloskey 
Heirloom Series ( sheens, from 
fiat to high gloss 
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Continued. 


IF YOU WANT... 


An easy-to-apply, 
rub-on finish with 
more gloss than 
penetrating resin/ 
oils 


A finish with 
maximum resis- 
tance to abrasion, 
water, and 
chemicals 


A fast, economical 
finish when dura- 
bility is nota 
factor 


A one-day surface- 
coat finish with 
more toughness 
than clear sealers 


A traditional, low- 
luster, non-film- 
forming finish 
when application 
time is not a 
problem 


To completely 
avoid color change 
or darkening in 
blond woods 


To avoid irritation 
caused by allergies 
to petroleum-based 
solvents 


The ultimate “soft 
glow,” rich-looking 
(and labor- 
intensive) finish 


THEN 


| CONSIDER 


Rub-On 
Varnish 


Polyurethane 
Varnish 


Clear 
Sealer 


Quick-Dry 
Varnish 


Tung Oil 


Lightener 
Primer/Sealer 


Water- 
Reduced 
Varnish 


Paste Wax 


SPECIAL NOTES 


(This generalized information should be 
supplemented with manufacturer's data.) 


Apply with soft cloth or hand. One coat pro- 
duces a low luster; two coats a satin sheen; 
three or more coats a higher gloss. Easy to 
apply; 4 hrs. between coats. Fair amount of 
hand rubbing. Resistant to water and other 
liquids. Because it’s a penetrating finish, it 
will be difficult to remove if it darkens with 
age. May darken some woods. 


Can create a hard, plastic look if not sanded 
lightly with 600-grit sanripapar after final 
coat. Available in sheens from flat to high- 
gloss. Harder and more resistant to water 
and chemicals than oil/alkyd varnishes and 
penetrating resin/oils. Beware of brush 
marks when applyi Not compatible with 
some stains and sealers. Relat hd slow 
drying (4-8 hrs.). Prices vary widely de- 
pending on solids content. Not readily 
removed. 


Usually used as a sealer under stains and var- 
nishes. However, two coats of clear sealer 
can be applied for a quick complete finish in 
a single day. Easy to apply. Cheaper and 
faster than conventional varnish or pene- 
trating resin/oil finishes — but not as dur- 
able or water-resistant. 


A thinned coat as a sealer, followed by a 
finish coat, can be applied in a single day. 
Appiy with brush or rubbing. Because 

it dries rapidly (45 min.-1 hr.), you must 
work skillfully to avoid lap marks. A utility 
finish — not intended for fine work. Rea- 
sonably resistant to water and wear. Can 
create a somewhat “coated in plastic’’ look. 


Most products with Tung Oil in the name are 
not pure tung oil. Some are thinned; others 
are modified with resins (see above). Tung 
oil is easy to apply; rub it on and wipe off 
excess 30 min. later. Fair amount of hand- 
rubbing involved. It penetrates into wood, 
so there isn't a layer on the surface. Slower 
drying than other finishes; 3-4 coats usually 
required. The more coats, the higher the 
sheen. Easy to touch up. May darken some 
woods. Virtually impossible to remove. 


Sealer is pigmented and looks milky when 
first applied. Dries to a transparent dull flat 
sheen with no darkening of wood color. 
Dries in 2-4 hrs. For final finish, apply one 
or two coats of compatible polyurethane or 
oil/alkyd varnish. z 


Water-thinned acrylic varnish dries rapidly 
with low odor. Sealer recommended. Al- 
though it will form a satisfactory and dur- 
able finish, most craftspeople prefer tradi- 
tional varnishes if petroleum sensitivity 
is not a consideration. 


Seal wood with aclear penetrating sealer, fol- 
lowed by two or more thin coats of paste 
wax buffed after each application, Easy to 
touch up; not as durable as varnish and oil 
finishes. Easily removed. 


TYPICAL 
BRAND NAMES 


Hope's Tung Oil Varnish, 
Daly’s ProFin, McCloskey 
Tung Oil Varnish 


Benwood Urethane Finish (3 
rene McCloskey Polyure- 
thane (3 sheens), Flecto 

Varathane, Minwax Polyure- 
thane (2 sheens), Insl-Thane 


Benwood Quick-Dry Sanding 
Sealer, Daly’s Benite Clear, 
Daly's Penelac Sealer, 
McCloskey Magic Sealer, Mc- 
Closkey Clear Sanding Sealer, 
McCloskey Clear Tungseal, 
Minwax Natural Wood Finish 


Daly's QuickFin, McCloskey 
Hour Varnish, Quick-15, 
Benwood One Hour Clear 
Finish (2 sheens) 


Hope's 100% Tung Oil 


McCloskey Kwik Sand 


Benwood Vaquakleer Clear 
Finish (gloss and satin sheens) 


Butcher's Paste Wax 
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Restorer’s Notebook 


Homemade Compass 


FIND THAT ORDINARY COMPASSES don't work very 
well when you're trying to scribe irregular 
Here's a homemade scribing device 

The 


surfaces. 
that really does the job beautifully. 
scriber itself is 
sawed out of plywood 
or masonite. A small 
hole is punched into 
one tip, and a pencil 
forced into the hole. 
You then attach two 
hacksaw blades or 
metal straps to the 
scriber and to a 
3/4-inch, 4-x-8-inch 
board. The board 
slides against the 
gypboard or other 
material to be cut. 
The scriber follows the contours of any uneven 
surface because it's always held horizontally 
by the hacksaw blades. This device is quick 
and easy to make, and it works like a charm. 


Sheila Shaw 
Nashville, Tenn. 


A “Fast” Stripper 


VERY CEILING in my 1895 house has to be 
Fescravea of latex paint and calcimine lay- 

ers. I had tried TSP and hot water, sand- 
ing, and even H20FF, with only fair results; 
the ceilings still were not smooth. As a last 
resort, I tried "Fast" Wallpaper Remover and 
hot water in a spray bottle. It actually 
zipped off. Just mix 1/2 cup Fast to 1 quart 
hot water, thoroughly spray a 4-x-4-ft. area, 
wait 5 to 10 minutes (respraying dried areas), 
and then scrape the area with a wide blade 
wallpaper scraper. Finally, wash the ceiling 
with a TSP solution, clean it all off, and 
you're ready to paint. One ceiling can be 
done, single-handed, in an afternoon! 


Faye Lavrakas 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Magnetic Dusting 


TACK CLOTH helps in removing the metal 
A rise" left on surfaces that have been 

Steel wooled. But a lot of particles re- 
main even after tacking, especially in mould- 
ing crevices. A quick and easy method for 
getting a dust-free surface is simply to pass 
a magnet over the surface after tacking. The 
compact, 12-1b.-pull Alnico magnet I bought at 
the hardware store works wonders and saves 
time. The tack cloth easily cleans the magnet 
when it gets full. 


Ed Micca 
Bayport, N.Y. 


Special Sanders 


HIS IS A TRICK I've found useful when I 

have to refinish furniture or sand pieces 

of moulding. I glue sandpaper to popsicle 
sticks and dowels of various diameters. They 
can get into all the little nooks and cran- 
nies. It's much easier than working with 
small pieces of folded-up sandpaper. (Emery 
boards work well too.) If you put emery cloth 
or wet or dry sandpaper on the sticks, you can 
sand or file metal with them too. 


James A. Dickey 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Curved Scrapers 


CRAPING a rusting, flaking, round iron 

handrail so it can be painted is a time- 

consuming, frustrating job -- if you use a 
straight scraper blade. The contact area is 
negligible. But I found some readily avail- 
able metal tools which make ideal handrail 
scrapers. For my top rail (1-7/8-in. diame- 
ter) I used a Warner #269 combination brush, 
comb, and roller cleaner. The roller cleaner 
is a 1/3 circle cut into the blade. 


MY MIDRAIL has a 1-5/8-in. diameter, so I used 
an Ace glazier knife #13603. (I used the same 
shaped knife made by Hyde, but the model 
number has worn off the handle.) Both these 
glazier knives have the circular cut-out. 


P 
b 


02970 


Va 


Hyde #02970 S-in-1 Painter's Tool 


AFTER SCRAPING, give the rail a thorough wire 
brushing, apply a red-oxide metal primer and 


two coats of gloss black metal paint. The 

result is a first class -- and fast -- job. 
Carl P. Klaus 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tips To Share? Do you have any hints or short cuts 
that might help other old-house owners? We’ll pay $15 for 
any short how-to items that are used in this “‘Restorer’s Note- 
book” column. Write to Notebook Editor, The Old-House 
Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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Repairing 
Ornamental 


Concrete 


Block 


by J. Randall Cotton 


F YOU HAVE A BUILDING that is partially or 
| entirety built of ornamental concrete block, 

there is, as they say, good news and bad 
news. The good news: Early concrete block was 
generally a durable material requiring little 
maintenance, so whatever problems you have 
will probably be slight. The bad news: If you 
do have serious problems, you're unlikely to 
find replacement blocks or anyone who has re- 
paired ornamental block. Don't despair -- most 
repairs are simple. More complex masonry prob- 
lems can be tackled by the adventurous. 


Preventive Maintenance 


"AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION is worth a pound of 
cure" -- the credo of all old-house owners. 
Preventive maintenance of all building 
materials, including concrete block, saves 
money, time, and headaches in the long run. 
The preservation of block is virtually the 
same as for other masonry (such as brick and 
stone). By far, the greatest damage is from 
moisture in such forms as rain (especially 
with today's pollutants) or rising damp. 
Moisture damage shows up as spalling, erosion, 
cracking, peeling paint, or deteriorated 
mortar joints. Before repairing this damage, 
correct the source of the problem. 


TO DIVERT damaging water runoff, make sure 
your gutter system works. Clean them out and 
look for leaks. If you have no gutters, roof 
runoff can splash back on the concrete-block 
walls. To alleviate splashback, reslope the 
grade away from the foundation and establish 
moisture-absorbing vegetation such as grass or 
myrtle. 


GROUND MOISTURE in the form of rising damp 
affects concrete block as well as other 
foundation materials. OHJ's "Wet Basement" 
articles (June and August 1981) offer remedies 
for rising damp. Vines and other clinging 
vegetation can trap moisture against block 
walls; remove them if problems exist. Mois- 
ture can also penetrate at the juncture where 
block meets other materials such as the wood 
frames of doors and windows. Seal these 
joints with high-quality (expensive) caulk. 


Cleaning & Painting 


ARLY ADVERTISEMENTS for ornamental block 
E proc1aimes that it needn't be painted, 

which is true. As often as not, however, 
it was painted for aesthetic reasons, espe- 
cially when used for porch or trim components. 
Unpainted block often had the "earthy" colors 
of the local raw materials from which it was 
made, so it was commonly painted white, a 
favorite color of classically-inspired, post- 
Victorian architecture. If your concrete block 
is painted, you'll probably want to keep on 
painting it. If it's unpainted, you have a 
choice: Painting might spruce it up, but leav- 
ing it unpainted will mean less maintenance -- 
and you can also take an offbeat pride in dis- 
playing the natural beauty of the raw con- 
crete. Keep in mind too that most masonry 
doesn't hold paint well. 


GENERALLY, those paints specifically made for 
masonry are the best choices. When painting 
previously unpainted concrete block, use latex 
(such as Thorosheen Acrylic) or cement-based 
masonry paints; they'll allow moisture in the 
concrete to escape. Cement-based paints 
usually come in powdered form to be mixed. 
They offer the best protection but are harder 
to apply, so be sure to follow all the direc- 
tions carefully. Solvent-thinned paints, such 
as alkyd- or oil-based paints, are non-porous 
-- not the best choice for cement block, ex- 
cept if applied over an already existing, 
intact coat of solvent-thinned paint. 


IF THE CONCRETE BLOCK (painted or unpainted) 
merely requires cleaning, follow the estab- 
lished procedures for cleaning masonry. First 
try the simplest and least expensive methods: 
low-pressure or slightly higher-pressure water 
washes, perhaps with a gentle detergent. A 
brand-new appearance is inappropriate -- some 
Patina on the decorative block may actually 
make the cast face design stand out. Hire a 
professional to steam or chemically clean 
whatever dirt you can't wash out. Sandblast- 
ing, whether it's to remove paint or clean the 
concrete, is a definite NO! Nothing will 
destroy the ornamental designs in concrete 
block more effectively than sandblasting. 
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WATERPROOFING SEALANTS are not recommended. 
They haven't proven to be long lasting or 
effective. Put simply, they usually do no good 
and on occasion may accelerate deterioration 
by trapping moisture in the blocks. 


Repairs 


OMEOWNERS can tackle minor repairs to 
Heracks and deteriorated mortar joints. 

general, repointing techniques are the 
same as for brick or stone. (See OHJ, June 
1979.) There is one notable difference, 
however: concrete block is a 20th-century 
product, made with portland cement. Thus, 
there isn't much danger of using a too-hard 
mortar mix (an overriding concern with old 
brickwork). Still, it's best to add some lime 
to the mix. One recommended recipe is: 


In 


l part cement... 
l part portland (ASTM cl50, Type I) 
plus 1/4 part hydrated lime OR 
l part portland Type P (lime pre-mixed) 
to 2-1/2 to 3 parts sand. 


THIS MIX serves as a starting point; the final 
mix should approximate the color, texture, and 
physical properties of the original mortar, 

especially when the concrete block is unpaint- 
ed. You may need to use a non-staining white 


cement to get the whiteness of the original. 


A failing porch foundation caused the blocks in this post to separate. 
The foundation should be fixed before the post blocks are reset. 


BEFORE REPOINTING, cut 
out the old joints to a 
depth of at least an 
inch (unless the joints 
are particularly nar- 
row). Use a cold chis- 
el and then square up 
or key out. Brush out 
all loose mortar. Be 
sure to match the pro- 
file and joint size of 
the original joints, SQUARE KEY-OUT 
using the proper tool. UP JOINT JOINT 
Many Ornamental concrete blocks were laid with 
grapevine or beaded joints, which form an in- 
tegral part of the design. 


OK 


SMALL CRACKS AND HOLES can be repaired with 


grout. Grout is simply a wetter version of 
mortar mix; it should be fairly thin and 
slushy. Remove all loose and crumbling edges 


from the crack, key out voids, and brush away 
debris, then fill the cracks with grout and 
screed off the excess. 


RELATIVELY SMALL disintegrated areas can be 
patched either with a new concrete mix or 
specially-made patching materials such as 
Thorite. You can approximate the simple face 
design finishes, like rock-face, by sculpting 
the patching-material surface. When patching 
disintegrated areas, remember the following 
points: 

1) Cut out the deteriorated area to a sound 
surface, leaving no feathered edges and under- 
cutting where possible. 

2) Brush or vacuum away all debris. 

3) Wash the area clean with water, but leave 
no standing water. 

4) Thin the patching material to a slushy bat- 
ter consistency. 
5) If necessary, 
more than 1 


apply in several layers no 
inch thick each. 


Leaky downspouts or rising damp from wet ground can cause 
peeling paint and other water damage to blocks. 
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PATCHING LARGE CHIPS, broken corners, or 
cracked balusters, rails, etc., requires sup- 
port by anchors such as lag screws or pins. 
(Stainless steel or bronze will work but 
thermoplastic rods -- Teflon or nylon -- are 
recommended.) The an- 
chor must be scored and 
threaded. Set the pins 
according to these 
guidelines: 

1) Clean surfaces to be 
joined or patched. 

2) With a carbon-tipped 
masonry bit, drill 
Staggered rows of holes 
up to 1-1/2 inches 
apart. Depth should be 
about 2 inches or up to 
four times the pin di- 
ameter. The hole width 
should be about 1/8 
inch wider than the pin 
diameter. 

3) Clean away debris again. 
4) Fill the holes with soupy mortar mix or 
epoxy cement. 

5) Set the pins in the holes. 

6) If you're rejoining two broken parts (such 
as a concrete baluster), coat both broken sur- 
faces with epoxy adhesive and gently tap the 
parts together. 

7) If you're patching a chipped corner, fill 
the cavity with the concrete mix or bonding 
material, forcing it in and around the exposed 
pins, which will act to support and reinforce 
the patch. 


Replacing Blocks 


OU HAVE A MORE COMPLEX PROBLEM if entire 
V aections of block are chipped off, deteri- 

orated, or spalled. The tricky part is 
matching the face design of the original 


Settlement commonly causes joints to open, and deterioration 
starts if cracks are not filled to keep water out. 


block. If you're extremely fortunate, you'll 
either find an old block-making machine to 
replicate the block, or you'll find salvaged 
blocks that match (or nearly match) your 
pattern. These are unlikely scenarios, of 
course. Most block machines have disappeared, 
and few building-salvage dealers stock old 
concrete block. 


AN OPTION is to remove an identical block from 
an out-of-sight section of your foundation or 
porch, and use it where you need it. The 
removed block can be replaced with a common, 
smooth-faced modern block. This is, 
admittedly, a less than perfect solution. 


IF YOU'RE ADVENTUROUS and have some time, why 
not make a mould and recast some matching 
blocks? From an out-of-the-way place, care- 
fully remove an original block to use as a 
model. Loosen it by breaking the mortar 
joints with a chisel and baby sledgehammer. 
(After you've cast duplicate blocks, replace 
the original by cleaning out the void, laying 
down a bed of mortar and buttering the ends 
and top of the block with mortar, slipping it 
in, and tuck-pointing the joints.) 


MAKE THE BLOCK-MOULD by building a wooden 
frame around the sides and bottom of the 
original (face up), using 3/4-inch or thicker 
stock. The frame should be hinged at one side 
corner and at the bottom. The opposite side 


corner should be latched, using, for example, 


Cracks, probably caused by previous settlement, can be fixed with 
pins, then grouted to keep water out. 
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A broken corner in a rock-faced block that’s 
a good candidate for simple patching. 


the kind of latch found on tool boxes. The 
top of the frame should be open, with the 
sides extending about 6 inches above the top 
of the original block. 


Woop FORM FOR MOULD 


MAKE A MOULD FROM rubber latex, found at craft 
suppliers., The original face design should be 
coated with Krylon spray so it will easily 
separate from the mould. Brush on the rubber 
latex, coating all the crevices in the design. 
Rubber latex requires special curing proce- 
dures and should be applied in layers, so be 
sure to read the instructions carefully. The 
number of latex layers can be reduced by in- 
corporating cheesecloth between them. The 
deeper the relief of the design, the more 
coats you'll need. 
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MOULD- MAKING 


TO SUPPORT THE MOULD and prevent distortion 
when you cast a block, make a "mother" atop 
the mould. This is a layer of face-mix 
concrete (see proportions below), laid over 
the mould to a depth of about 1 inch. Do not 
attempt to lay down a thick layer of concrete 
over the latex mould, because concrete gene- 
rates heat when it cures and can thus destroy 
the latex. 


EM) BF ge Oy kE *y . så 


A sloppy patch job that doesn’t attempt to 
match color or face design of the original. 


This block needs consolidation or pinning 
and patching — or complete replacement. 


WHEN THE MOULD and mother have fully cured, 
they can be removed along with the original 
block by releasing the sides and bottom of the 
frame. Get ready to cast new blocks by 
setting the latex mould face up (nested into 
the mother) on the bottom of the frame, then 
reassembling the sides. 


THE CONCRETE MIX for the new blocks should 
resemble that of the original as closely as 
possible. Experiment with different types of 
sand, aggregate, and proportions -- remember 
that your original blocks were probably made 
from local materials. The original aggregate 
could have been a variety of materials. If 
the original block weighs 25 to 35 lbs., the 
aggregate was probably cinder, shale, clay, or 
pumice; 40 to 50 lbs., sand, gravel, or 
crushed stone. 


IF THE ORIGINAL face is intricate, like a 
scroll design, make a two-part casting with a 
l-inch layer of face-mix (finer consistency) 
laid directly on the mould, topped by the reg- 
ular mix. If the face design isn't intricate 
(rock-face and pebblestone, for example), just 
use the regular mix. For the face-mix, try 
approximately 1 part portland cement and 2 
parts fine aggregate (sand, finely crushed 
stone, etc.). For the regular mix, use ap- 
proximately 1 part portland cement, 2 parts 
sand, and 4 parts aggregate. (This formula 
was recommended in the 1928 Sears Catalogue.) 
If the original blocks were colored, add 
colored aggregate or mineral oxide pigments, 
available at masonry supply stores, to the 
concrete mix. 


FORM THE NEW BLOCKS by layering the wet 
concrete (moistened just enough to create a 
thick batter) into the mould frame, tamping 
the mix down between layers. Insert heavy 
cardboard forms into the mould to create 
hollow cores for the blocks. The whole 
process should be done in 50-to-80-degree 
weather. After a couple of days the new block 
can be taken from the mould by releasing the 
frame's side panels. Wait 10 to 20 days be- 
fore laying the new blocks. They shouldn't be 
moistened when laid. As in repointing, try to 
match the width and profile of the old joints. 
New blocks shouldn't be painted for 6 months, 
or preferably an entire year. fe 


Randy Cotton recently left North Carolina for a new preservation 
job in Wayne, Pennsylvania. His article in the October issue of OHJ, 
“Ornamental Concrete Block Houses,” describes the history of 
hollow concrete block use around the country. 
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Tub Stripping 


UR 1871 HOUSE came complete with an oak- 
OC imss, copper-lined bathtub. The inte- 

rior was apparently painted or tinned. 
What should we do to the interior and how can 
we protect the oak rim? 


-- R. Kleinschmidt Manchester, N.H. 


THAT SORT OF TUB was common in the 1890s. 
Because uncoated copper is hard to maintain, 
these tubs were often galvanized, which is 
probably the coating you see. The easiest 
thing to do is just scrub out the tub and live 
with it; even if the galvanizing is worn 
through in places, it shouldn't be too diffi- 
cult to keep the tub clean. Mask the inside 
of the tub with kraft paper and masking tape 
before stripping the rim with a methylene- 
chloride-based paint stripper. 


IF YOU WANT the galvanized coating removed, 
call in a porcelain refinisher or somebody 
from a chrome shop to remove it with a high 
powered acid. This will etch the 

copper underneath a bit, so 
contract for that same per- 
son to repolish the copper. 
Don't bother lacquering; it 
simply won't last. If you 
dry the tub with a soft 
cloth after each use, you can keep the copper 
gleaming. 


OF COURSE, you could dismantle the entire tub 
and take it to a chroming shop to be stripped 
and regalvanized. Although this is the best 
long-term solution, prepare yourself for some 
sweat: The screws are probably immovable, the 
oak rim will be expensive to replace if you 
split it, and you have to haul the whole tub 
to and from the shop. 


TO FINISH THE OAK TRIM, treat it with a paint- 
able water repellant, then apply a marine var- 
nish such as Deks Olje. Just like the wood on 
a boat, it will have to be stripped and revar- 
nished occasionally. 


Cistern Parts 


O YOU KNOW who still supplies cistern 
Dees: I'm looking for parts for my 

cistern pump, specifically the kind that 
has the chain with the water cups on them. 


-- Ken Tewell Bonner Springs, Kans. 


NOT LONG AGO cisterns were a common element of 
every household, but with the development of 
municipal water systems their use quickly 
faded. There's only one source of cistern 
parts and pumps that we know of in the coun- 
try. You can write to him: James M, (Mike) 
Smith, The Anna Building Center, 201 East 
Vienna, Anna, IL 62906. 


Salvaged Boards 


SALVAGED THE INTERIOR WALL BOARDS from a 
[icca Post Office no longer in operation. 

They're not painted, but there are traces 
of some sort of coating. What is the best way 
to clean them and how should I stack them till 
I'm ready to use them? 


=- John Hague Culpeper, Virg. 


THE FINISH ON YOUR WALL BOARDS is probably 
either varnish or shellac. Try denatured 
alcohol on the boards first: If the finish 
comes off, it's shellac. If it's varnish, use 
a regular paint stripper. Just apply and then 
rub it off with a solvent (not water). 


STORE THE BOARDS inside in a very dry place. 
Use alternate layering to allow air to circu- 
late through the pile. Any sort of exposure 
to temperature changes will cause them to 
expand and contract--and eventually warp. The 
sooner you put them in place, the better, 


Pickling 


AN YOU PROVIDE any information on a pro- 
Coes called pickling? I'm contemplating 

using this method to refinish the wide 
board floors in my 1860 house, 


-- Richard Russell Washington, D.C. 


PICKLING, also often referred to as liming, is 
a traditional finishing process used to accen- 
tuate wood grain. This highlighting is 
achieved by using two contrasting colors. 


FIRST, make sure there's no paint or finish in 
the pores of the wood you want to pickle. 
Apply a basecoat of any color you wish (except 
white). Some people recommend using a glossy 
enamel, mixed with 15%-35% thinner, Make sure 
this basecoat is thin -- you don't want it to 
fill the wood's pores. Let it thoroughly dry. 


THE NEXT STEP is to fill the pores with a con- 
trasting color -- white enamel is commonly 
used, Let this coat stand for just a few min- 
utes and then wipe it off with a soft cloth. 
If the basecoat you used was very dark, the 
white will give an enormous contrast. So 
you'll probably want to wipe most of it off. 
Try a test patch first. It's easy to experi- 
ment with the contrasting, or white, coat. It 
will just wipe off with a damp cloth. 


General interest questions from subscribers will be answered 
in print. The Editors can’t promise to reply to all questions 
personally—but we try. Send your questions with sketches or 
photos to Questions Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A 
Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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Heater continued from p. 191 


ONE THING is for sure, however: The Baltimore 
Heater was a dramatic improvement over old 
coal burners, and was the inspiration for the 
first whole-house furnace, which was developed 
a few years later in Baltimore. 


LATROBE'S STOVE became very popular. Manufac- 
turers were licensed to cast and sell stoves 
all over the country. By 1917 the largest of 
these firms, Baltimore's Sexton Stove Company, 
had cast over 300,000 of them. Sexton con- 
tinued making the heaters until shortly before 
World War Two, although oil heat had made them 
virtually obsolete. They were sold for scrap 
throughout the 1950s, but Latrobe Stoves were 
cast in such huge numbers that many survive in 
good condition. 


Latrobe Stove, or one of the many look- 

alikes created a century ago, is perfect 
for the fireplace. It is similar to the mod- 
ern fireplace stoves that have cropped up 
since the oil embargo (proving that nothing is 
new). One of Mrs. Latrobe's complaints about 
free-standing coal stoves was that they took 
up so much room. She also objected to the 
ugly smoke pipe that extended from a stove to 
a spot in the wall above the mantel. Her 
spouse's new stove design solved these prob- 
lems and was much more efficient. 


F> RESTORATIONISTS of Victorian homes, the 


WEIGHING as much as 300 pounds, Baltimore 
heaters were very sturdy appliances. They had 
cast-iron frames, with sheet-iron bodies and 
firebrick linings. Many worked flawlessly for 
more than 50 years, and still have decades of 
use in them, They sat in the fireplace, 
extending onto the hearth no more than a foot. 
The heat dumped off the back of the stove rose 
up the chimney, was trapped with a "flue 
board,” and warmed rooms on the second and 
even third floors. The coal smoke was carried 
by a separate smoke pipe to a point just above 
the uppermost flue board. It could thus heat 
more floor space than earlier stoves. 


BESIDES being a better heat generator, the 
Latrobe Stove was virtually self-feeding and 
would burn for up to 14 hours on a single load 
of hard coal. The coal was poured into a 
"magazine" above the brick-lined firepot and 
fed down as the fuel beneath it burned to ash. 
By the time the coal reached the grate it had 
been pre-heated almost to ignition. 


TWO SPECIAL PIPES, called “columns," fed 
smoke-filied air from the top of the stove in 
the back to the bottom, where it was recycled 
to the fire. (Modern stovemakers call this 
"secondary combustion," as if they've made a 
revolutionary discovery.) The columns became 
hot in the process, and that heat rose to the 
floors above. 


AS WITH OTHER coal-burning appliances, the 
Baltimore Heater had a shaker grate with a 
handle that extended through the front of the 
stove. A coal fire receives as much as 808% of 
its oxygen from beneath, so the coals on the 
grate had to be kept free from ash. The home- 
owner could shake the grate while the fire was 
burning, and ash would fall through to the ash 
pan beneath. A lower door allowed the ash to 
be removed. 


The “BRILLIANT,” a small Baltimore Heater bearing the date 
1869, is now on display at Baltimore’s Peale Museum. This is a 
simple stove, without nickel-plated trim. The wide, flat metal 
band near the bottom is sheet metal; the rest, cast iron. 


DRAFT WAS CONTROLLED by valves in the stove's 
base, and the smoke pipe was fitted with a 
damper to further restrict the burn rate when 
desired. Many had up to eight doors, some 
with openings filled with mica. (Some suppli- 
ers call stove glass "“isinglass," but it's 
actually sheets of mineral mica.) When the 
coal was red, a pleasant glow filtered through 
and into the room. With its nickel-plated 
trim, ornate cast-iron body, and sometimes an 
art tile medallion, the Latrobe was a Victori- 
an work of decorative art. 


a more involved procedure than the resto- 

ration of a pot-belly. These heaters are 
so complicated-looking that it takes a stove 
genius to figure one out unassisted. Most old 
Latrobes have long ago lost their network of 
Pipes, so it's difficult to figure out what 
attaches where. And they have more moving 
parts than a John Deere tractor, and more han- 
dles than the slot machine room at the Playboy 
Casino. Joe Thaler, whose great-grandfather 
started the stove firm George Thaler & Company 
in 1860, commented that the firm still owns 
patterns for most stoves. "We discovered that 
some had as many as 250 parts, and decided it 
would be impractical to try to cast and stock 
replacements." 


Rere AND INSTALLING a Latrobe Stove is 


THIS ARTICLE CAN give you the assistance you 
will need to get an old Latrobe up and running 
in your home, Familiarize yourself with the 
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Left: The column on the BRILLIANT’s right side goes down to a 
sheet-metal box to the rear of the ash pit. This small stove didn’t 
have a smoke pipe connection separate from the two columns. The 
right column connected directly to the smoke pipe via a collar to the 


iron casing with nuts and bolts. Large nuts and bolts hold the stacked 
sections on top of one another. Right: This is a typical Baltimore 
Heater layout, Yours may vary; the BRILLIANT, for instance, fills 
in the front door instead of in the top. The column here is shown as 


rear of the stove’s top. Note how the sheet metal is held to the cast- 


cut-away drawing of a typical Latrobe Stove, 
shown here. Once you know the concept of the 
stove's operation, you can assess the worth of 
a stove in rough condition. "If a Latrobe 
Stove is missing a lot of parts, it will be 
extremely difficult to put it back together," 
Joe Thaler points out. "Grates, for instance, 
are very hard to find, and no one is reproduc- 
ing something specifically for Latrobes." 
Several Baltimore stove specialists do stock 
Spare parts when they can find them, They're 
listed on page 211. 


MEASURE THE STOVE CAREFULLY to make sure it'll 
fit into your fireplace opening. Then take an 
inventory of its parts. A cast-iron trim 
piece fits around the stove to fill gaps be- 
tween the stove and the mantel edge. For some 
reason, these trim pieces frequently turn up 
without the stoves. Other stove parts aren't 
so easily found. Broken doors can be fixed, 
but missing doors make a stove nearly worth- 
less. The lid at the top through which fresh 
coal is poured should be intact. Broken hin- 
ges, especially if the broken part is on the 
stove frame and not the door, also spell 
trouble for a would-be stove restorationist. 
Don't be too concerned about mica missing from 
the doors, or about corroded sheet-metal body 
parts. These, as well as the columns to the 
rear of the stove, can all be easily replaced. 


THE MOST ELABOORATE STOVES had nickel-plated 
rails on which people rested and warmed their 


separate from the smoke pipe, as was common with most stoves. 


feet. Sexton's Grand Heater, the largest in 
their line, featured a tile medallion at the 
top, manufactured by an art pottery. If these 
decorative parts are missing, the operation of 
the stove will not be affected, but it will 
lose some of its visual impact. 


HEN THE STOVE IS HOME you can begin re- 
WY evtsins: There are some repairs that 

almost all Latrobes are going to need. 
It's important to take the stove apart as far 
as is safely possible. Corroded bolts can be 
chiseled or sawn off and replaced later. 
Clean all the joints between stove parts with 
a wire brush and brush off any surface rust. 
As you put the stove back together with new 
bolts, spread a generous layer of furnace 
cement between the joints. This assures that 
the joints will be airtight. Furnace cement 
can be used to fill cracks between joints or 
cracks that do not affect the structural 
strength of the stove. Cement is ineffective, 
however, for cracks larger than 1/8 inch. 


IF YOU HAVE CRACKED DOOR FRAMES, repair them 
before replacing the mica. They can be welded 
electrically, using a special electrode for 
cast iron. An alternate, though less depend- 
able, method is to cement a short piece of 
scrap iron behind the crack, using furnace 
cement. Be sure the patch doesn't interfere 
with the opening and closing of the door. 
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A single stud, secured here with a bent roofing nail, holds the 
mica in the door of the BRILLIANT. 


THE MICA-GLAZED DOORS create the genuine charm 
of an operating Latrobe. Each thin pane of 
mineral mica is held in place by an iron frame 
attached to studs in the rear of the door. 

Cut a paper pattern of the mica, fitting the 
pattern carefully to the door. Mica can be 
cut -- carefully -- with kitchen scissors. 


IF THE MICA FRAME AND STUDS are intact, you 
are indeed fortunate. If you can keep the 
frame in one piece while removing it for mica 
replacement, you are even more fortunate. In 
the event that the frame is either gone or 
unusable, the mica can be held in place by 
"glazing" it to the door with furnace cement. 
Use the cement just as you would use glazing 
putty to replace a normal window, making sure 
the cement is not visible from the front. 
This is not as satisfactory a method as the 
original, but at worst you'll have to re-glaze 
the mica on occasion. 


CORRODED SHEET-METAL BODY PARTS must be re- 
placed. 24-gauge sheet metal is a good, heavy 
product to use, and is generally available in 
small sizes at stove stores. Sheet~-metal 
parts are held to the cast-iron frame with 
sheet-metal screws or nuts and bolts. Use 
cement between joints here to assure no smoke 
leaks out the front of the stove. 


THIS IS ALSO THE TIME to replace missing smoke 
columns. First determine how many columns the 
stove requires. Small stoves sometimes had 
two columns that went from the top of the 
stove down into a cast-iron box at the rear of 
the ash pit. One of these columns ran down 
from a collar at the stove's top, to which the 
smoke pipe was also attached. The smoke pipe 
carried coal smoke up the chimney. The damper 
was installed in the top of that collar. The 
smoke-pipe collar will have a means for the 
attachment of a damper plate. 


LARGE STOVES like the Sexton Grand seen on the 
next page had two columns that carried smoke 
down to the ash pit and a third pipe between 
the columns to carry smoke up. The damper was 
installed in this third pipe. There will be a 
collar on top of the stove between the open- 
ings in the stove’s case for the columns. 

Look for evidence for a damper plate in this 
collar and you'll know the smoke pipe is 
attached there. 


TO REPLACE THE COLUMNS, measure the collars on 
the top rear of the stove to determine the 
diameter of the necessary pipe, and take the 
measurement to the stove shop. 24-gauge black 
smoke pipe is your best choice. You may need 
a 90-degree elbow for each column. 


IF THE SMOKE DAMPER IS MISSING, purchase a 
stock damper at the stove store to fit the 
collar on the top of the stove. The damper 
will have a handle that extends forward so 
that it may be opened and closed from the 
front. The handle has to be long because it 
must reach deeply into the fireplace. It may 
be necessary to weld a new, longer handle onto 
the replacement damper plate. 


ODDS ARE that the brick lining in the firebox 
will either have to be replaced or repaired. 
If all the bricks are there and are only loose 
or cracked, they can be relaid with refractory 
cement. Stove retailers carry new stove-lin- 
ing brick and the special cement for install- 
ing it. Remove the bricks and scrape off the 
old, loose cement. Also clean up the sides of 
the stove casing to which the bricks adhere. 
Then simply lay the bricks much as you would 
any other brick, making sure the cement fills 
the gaps between bricks thoroughly. 


THE SHAKER GRATE must be in good shape and 
operative to guarantee a sustained burn. Its 
handle should extend through the opening for 
it in the front of the stove. If the grate is 
cracked but still appears to be strong, it's 
probably usable as is. If it's broken into 
several pieces, it will have to be welded 
together, using the special electrode for cast 
iron. It's likely that the weld will have to 
be repaired from time to time, because it 
won't hold up to the repeated heating and 
cooling as well as the original casting would. 


REPLACEMENT GRATES can be fabricated from 
steel by any competent fabricating shop. Be 
forewarned, however, that steel grates warp 
and burn out faster than cast iron. A better 
choice, if you need a new grate, would be to 
check some of the stove-parts sources listed 
on page 211. Pot-belly stoves use round 
grates not unlike those required by the 
Latrobe. You'll have to give them the size of 
the grate you need; be prepared to weld a dif- 
ferent handle onto the grate so it can reach 
through the front of the stove. 


AT THE VERY BOTTOM of the stove is an ash pit. 
A wide door (perhaps two) allows the pit to be 
cleaned. In the doors you'll find rotating 
draft controls. They should fit snugly enough 
to control the draft properly, yet loosely 
enough to rotate easily. If the bottom and 
sides of the ash pit are damaged or corroded, 
the easiest solution is to make a sheet-metal 
liner. The metal needn't be as heavy as the 
sheet metal used on the stove body, because it 
won't be subjected to as much heat. 
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Left: The ‘Grand Heater’ was the top of the line at Baltimore’s Sex- 
ton Stove Company. Note the nickel-plated filigree trim, the plated 
knobs, and the plated foot-rest of this restored Grand. An art tile 
medallion decorates the stove’s crown. The filigree dome atop the 


damper and grate handles, loading door, 

and ash-door draft controls -- have been 
checked, the refractory cement has dried, and 
the stove front is cleaned and polished, the 
stove front is then ready for installation. 
The 1922 Sexton Stove Company catalog provided 
buyers with directions for installing stoves 
and pipes. Those directions, repeated verba- 
tim here, are still a good guide to putting a 
Latrobe Stove in your fireplace: 


QO ALL THE MOVING PARTS -- front doors, 


FIRST: Examine the flue to see if it is well- 
plastered and perfectly tight. 


SECOND: Have the fireplace opening a little 
larger than the heater, say about two or three 
inches space on the sides and back; Also have 
the hearth level. 


THIRD: Cut a hole in the back bottom of the 
hearth to the cellar (say 2 x 4 inches) and 
have it come directly under the inside of the 
sheet-iron casing and the back to the base of 
the heater, so that the cold air will pass 
between the sheet-iron casing and the body of 
the heater, and not outside the casing of the 
heater. If the cold air cannot be taken from 
the cellar, it may be taken from the side 
wall, if there be one in the rear of the 
heater. If the house is so constructed that 
the supply of cold air cannot be taken from 
the cellar or side wall, the heater can be set 
without cold air, but we always prefer getting 
the supply of cold air from the cellar or out- 
side wall if possible. 


FOURTH: Cut the hole for the register in the 
floor above so the lower edge of the register 
frame will not be any higher than the top of 
the washboard. When there is no washboard, 
let the bottom edge of the register frame be 
about six inches off the floor. 


FIFTH: Make the sheet-iron flue board with a 
hole in the center for the flue pipe to go 
through; Also have it to conform to the size 
and shape of the flue. In making the flue 
board, allow two inches margin around more 


stove rotates back behind the surround, exposing the fill hole at the 
top of the stove’s magazine. Right: See how the brick extends onto 
the slate in the shape of a curving stove front? The hearth of this 
slate fireplace was once occupied by a Latrobe stove. 


than the size of the flue, for edges to turn 
down. The flue board can be put in position 
by fastening it to a piece of wire or rope let 
down from the room above through the register 
opening so as to draw it up. Then nail it in 
place, about two inches above the top of the 
register opening; Mortar should be placed all 
around the edges and over the top so as to 
make it entirely airtight. 


SIXTH: Draw up a joint of smoke pipe in the 
same manner as the flue board; Then secure it 
firmly in the flueboard, so it will project 
through about half-way above. Now join the 
balance of the smoke pipe securely together 
and pass the same up and connect it with the 
piece already in the flue board. Rest the 
lower end on a nail driven inside the fire- 
place just above the opening. 


SEVENTH: Put the heater in the fireplace. 
Pass your hand through the opening in the top 
of the casing, pull the smoke pipe down and 
fit it securely on the collar on the top of 
the heater. 


EIGHTH: Plaster around the smoke pipe where it 
passes through the flue board, and then put in 
the register, which is done with plaster of 
paris. Then light some paper or kindling wood 
in the heater. If no smoke comes out of the 
register, the pipe is properly put together. 
When heat is to be carried to the third floor, 
put in a flue board with a collar on top in 
addition to the smoke pipe hole, and on the 
collar place a 4-1/2-inch tin pipe, which runs 
to the register above; The tin pipe must, how- 
ever, be placed in first, resting the lower 
end on a nail while you place the flue board 
in position. 


of heat. They were the Victorian era's 

open hearth, for the flickering red coals 
behind the mica windows are as rivetting as 
the crackling fire in a fireplace. Once you 
have one heating your old house, you'll never 
go back to an ordinary open hearth again. £ 


) Ra STOVES put out a surprising amount 
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Restoration Products by Larry Jones fit 
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[OVE DIRECTORY 


WOODHEAT 25 


DESIGNED 
L För Wood Heol 


Whether you’re planning to purchase 
a new stove or get the best out of those 
you already have, the new Wood Heat/ 
85 Directory should interest you. 

Do you need a high temperature 
chimney flue? Probably. Is your stove 
installed safely? A Cornell study says 
probably not. Did you know that wood 
heaters have become up to one-third 
more heat efficient, and produce more 
heat from less wood? That you can get 
electricity as well as hot water from 
stoves and fireplaces? And that you 
may not be getting your money’s worth 
from your chimney sweep? 

The directory contains a good article 
on rating wood stoves and takes a look 
at the new catalytic stoves and add-ons, 
comparing the cost versus the benefits. 
I found some interesting pros and cons 
about hot-water heating devices, which 
can be added to existing stoves. 


Having spent several seasons on the 
end of an axe handle, I enjoyed the ar- 
ticle on various wood splitting tools 
(which, in turn, helped me appreciate 
the article on heating with coal.) 

About half of the stove directory is 
devoted to products and accessories 
such as wood stoves, catalytics, cook 
stoves, inserts, fireplaces, chimneys, 
fireplace furnaces, central units, and re- 
lining products. Each listing contains 
product illustrations, manufacturers’ 
comments and specifications, and a 
state-by-state listing of retailers and 
chimney sweeps. 

The Woodheat/85 Woodstove Direc- 
tory is available on newsstands or by 
mail for $5 ppd., from Woodheat/85, 
P.O. Box 2008J, Dept. OHJ, Laconia, 
NH 03247. 


Pushbutton Switches 


Necessity is the mother of invention 

. and Peter Brevoort of Classic Ac- 
cents has just proved the point. Un- 
able to locate matching replacements, 
new or used, for old-style push-button 
light switches, Peter decided to manu- 
facture them. We are happy to an- 
nounce that after three years of design, 
testing and production effort, push- 
button light switches are once again 
available! 

Designed by electrical engineers, the 
new switches have modern internal 
workings which are not only safe and re- 
liable but also enable the push-buttons 
to be operated with less effort. Appli- 
cation has been made for U.L. listing 
and U.S. Patents; the switch is rated at 
110 volts and 20 amps. 

There are three things I really like 


about these new push-button switches. 
First, from the outside they look just 
like the old ones. Both buttons are dark 
brown bakelite. The top one has a nice 
touch: real mother-of-pearl inlay; the 
bottom has a company logo in old-style 
raised lettering. 


Second, the bakelite switch box is 
very compact — much smaller than the 
old ceramic ones — which allows more 
room for wires. Third, the brass face- 
plates are quite heavy (7-'2 oz.), cast 
rather than stamped. I especially liked 
the decorative faceplate, which has a 
floral garland in raised relief and a high- 
ly polished finish. There’s also a plain 
burnished brass plate available. 

The company is currently working on 
a push-button three way switch and 
nine different faceplates, including some 
for gang-mounting switches. 

The new switches sell for $9 each 
with a 20% discount for six or more 
($7.20 each). The decorative faceplates 
sell for $11 each or $8.80 each for six 
or more. 

For more information and a free bro- 
chure, contact Classic Accents, Inc., 
Dept. OHJ, P.O. Box 1181, Southgate, 
MI 48195. (313) 282-5525. 


Brass Window Candles 


Here’s a gentle way to authentically 
decorate your windows for the holidays. 
For many years, we’ve seen small elec- 
tric candlesticks and little wreaths giv- 
ing off a warm glow, sometimes lighting 
every window in an old house. 

The William Spencer Company, at 
the request of their customers, has cre- 
ated three high quality, solid brass, elec- 
tric candlesticks for use in windows, 
For larger windows, the VH-1 model is 
recommended; it’s 9 '2 in. high with a 3 
in. base ($15 ea.). For windows having 


narrow sills, the 8-in. high, 2-1/4 in. dia- 
meter model VH-2 is best ($12 ea.). 
For a shorter candlestick still, order the 
VH-3, measuring 5 in. high and 2-1/4 
in. in diameter ($10 ea.). The soft light 
given off by these candlesticks comes 
from a 7'% watt, clear, flame-like bulb 
(not supplied with the fixtures) which 
sell for $.70 ea. 

The shipping cost is $2 for the first 
light plus $.50 for each additional one. 
Their catalog of lighting fixtures and 
accessories is $2. Order from William 
Spencer, Creek Rd., Dept. OHJ, Ran- 
cocas Woods, NJ 08060. 

(609) 235-1830. 
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New Board Game 


The Winterthur Museum, one of the 
nation’s finest collections of furniture 
and antiquities, has just introduced 
Made For Trade, an educational board 


game. The game depicts a typical 18th 
century village. 

There are four levels to the game, 
graduating in difficulty. The higher 
game levels bring players into more 
complicated situations such as rising 
from indentured servitude. You barter 
for authentic decorative-arts objects 
based on the museum’s collection. 

The game includes a colorful town- 
scape board (19 in. square), 48 objects 
cards, 60 coins (shillings), dice and a 
collection of townspeople as players. 
The retail price is $16.50 plus $2.50 
shipping and handling; purchase benefits 
Winterthur. The game is also sold to the 
wholesale market: (call (302) 656-8591 
ext. 402.) To order the game or receive 
a free catalog of all the museum’s gifts, 
write to Winterthur Museum and Gar- 
dens, Winterthur, DE 19735. 

(800) 441-8229. 


Christmas Tree Lights 


Not since pre-WW II days have fig- 
urative Christmas-tree light sets been 
available. But to add an authentic 
touch to the seasonal festivities of old- 
house living today, Bradford Consult- 
ants has re-introduced these charming 
old-time Christmas lights. 

According to The Christmas Tree 
Book, ‘as early as 1909 figurative mini- 
ature light bulbs became available. The 
first were hand-made and hand-painted 
in Austria. They were shaped and 
colored to look like glass fruits, flowers, 
birds, and animals. Figurative lights 


were later made in Germany, Japan and 
the U.S. ’ 


The 120v bulbs and light strings meet 
American National Standard ANSI/UL 
588 and are designed for indoor use. 
The standard C 7 ‘2 bulb base (candela- 
bra) will fit existing light strings of this 
type. 

The complete outfit of a 15-lamp 
string plus a spare bulb sells for $9.98 
plus $2 for packing and shipping per or- 
der. A box of 5 assorted bulbs is $4.45 
plus $1.45 per order. From Bradford 
Consultants, Dept. OHJ, 16 Homestead 
Ave., Collingswood, NJ 08108. 

(609) 854-1404. 
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Christmas Ornaments 


Remember all those wonderful hand- 
blown and hand-painted glass Christmas- 
tree ornaments in the shape of Santas, 
little buildings, animals, fruits, and 
toys? Well, they’re being made once 
again by the same family of German 
glass blowers in Lauscha and from the 
same moulds that produced those or- 
naments from the 1860s up until WWII. 

The ornaments are mouth blown into 
the original two-section ‘mother- 
moulds’, silvered on the inside, and in- 
dividually painted on the outside. The 
seams and other imperfections give the 
ornaments their distinctive hand-made 
appearance. Strickfaden’s, the sole U.S. 
importer of the Inge-Glas Collection, 
stocks a wide variety of these fragile 
ornaments (actually called Glass Fig- 
urals). The prices range from $1.99 to 
$8.50. Here are some of my favorites: 
chimney sweep $8.50, Santa in chimney 
$7, indian chief $2.99, wise old beer 
drinking owl $8.50, Santa in coach 
$7.50. church $2.99, and Santa in a 
parachute $2.99, For each order add 


$2, shipping and handling. 

For a free catalog and price list write 
to Strickfaden’s, 318 Bell Ave., Dept. 
OHJ, Sandusky, OH 44870. 

(419) 626-1964. 


Latrobe Stove Repair 


Here are some companies you may 
want to contact when restoring a La- 
trobe Baltimore Heater (see article on 
page 191). 


One of the oldest stove repair com- 
panies in the country, Aetna has a large 
stock of antique parts plus modern 
stove restoration and installation mate- 
rials. Aetna Stove Co., S.E. corner 2nd 
and Arch Streets, Dept. OHJ, Phila- 
delphia, PA 19106. 


Cumberland General Store is well 
known for their large catalog contain- 
ing, among other things, mica sheets, 
furnace cement, stove polish, dampers, 
flue fittings and stove pipe. For a cat- 
alog send $2.75 to Cumberland Gen- 
eral Store, Dept. OHJ, Route 3, Cross- 
ville, TN 38555. 


Bryant carries a large stock of antique 
stove parts and will ship anywhere. 
Their catalog is $10, and they will send 
you free fliers. Bryant Stove Works, 
RFD 2, P.O. Box 2048, Dept. OHJ, 
Thorndike, MA 04986. 


In business since 1901, Empire car- 
ries many parts for old stoves, and also 
has casting patterns for parts not in 
stock. Empire Stove and Furnace Co., 
Inc., Dept. OHJ, 793-797 Broadway, 
Albany, NY 12207. 


To purchase a Latrobe Stove or have 
one restored, contact, Dale Swavely at 
Dept. OHJ, 422 South Dallas St., 
Baltimore, MD 21231. 


In business since 1860, Thaler still 
stocks mica and parts for old stoves. 
They also carry a full line of stove pipe, 
cement, and other stove-installation ma- 
George J. Thaler, Inc., Dept. OHJ, 1300 
East Madison St., Baltimore, MD 21205. 


The West Barnstable Stove Shop, 
Dept. OHJ, Route 149, West Barnstable, 
MA 02668, restores antique stoves and 
sells stove parts. 
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opinion... 


emuddling of the month 


E OFTEN STRESS the effects of a single 

remuddling on an entire neighborhood. 

Not only are poorly rehabilitated 

buildings eyesores, but they can also 
make property values in their area drop. This 
month, a subscriber from Illinois tells the 
story. 


DEAR REMUDDLING EDITOR: 


PLEASE FIND ENCLOSED yet another example of 
what man can do to his own created beauty. 
What we have here is a simple yet cozy Greek 
Revival Vernacular house which was stripped of 
its beauty in two stages. 


INITIALLY, the horizontal clapboard was eee < 
replaced by vertical siding (only in front) ddled G ival in Rockford. Illinoi 
and the nouses waa “updated” With the Usia) The remuddled Greek Revival in Rockford, Illinois. 


aluminum windows. 


THE DENOUEMENT came when the house's original siding, an awning roof, stock windows, outside 
character was completely ignored by placing electrical work, a new entrance, and a cement 
over the porch a "mask" of vertical cedar stoop to accommodate a small commercial enter- 


prise. The original house is gagged by this 
new facade. 


INCLUDED ARE A VARIETY of other small Greek 
Revival houses in the area which have so far 
escaped the same treatment. 

RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED, 


Jack W. Miller, MD 
Rockford, Illinois 


dpHHAAIAUUUNLN HNNULLA AUT 
J5 


Other Greek Revival houses in the neighborhood, 
while not perfectly restored, have not fared so badly. 
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by John Mark Garrison 


UR PREVIOUS ARTICLE showed how to mix materials, con- 
struct a mould, and run mouldings on a bench. Now we're 
moving on to cornice work, the most exciting and chal- 

lenging of all plaster work. A lot of what's described 
here will be beyond the capabilities of the average home- 
owner, although the fundamental techniques are those we've 
already described. Constructing an elaborate cornice is a 
complicated job, but you shouldn't let that scare you away 
from a small-to-medium-sized project. (The hassle of find- 
ing qualified people to do the job may force you to attempt 
it yourself!) 
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Bench Work 


HE MOULD for running a cor- 
nice must be designed to 
run on two surfaces that 
form a 90-degree angle. 
A simple approach is to con- 
struct a backing box of two 
long, straight boards that are 
fastened edge to edge at right 
angles. If you're running a 
larger moulding, an angled 
piece of wood can be added to 
the inside corner of the box, 
It prevents the use of un- 
necessary amounts of plaster, 
and reduces the weight of the 
moulding. 


Mouldings On Bench 


J NNE ee 
SSS 


RUNNING a section of cornice 
on the bench lets you shape 
almost any contour; even un- 
dercuts are possible, because 
the mould runs out at either 
end of the piece. After it 
cures, plaster has amazing 
strength for its weight -- you 
will be surprised at the size 
of pieces which you can make 
and conveniently handle. 


OF COURSE, as the size of the 
piece increases, the amount of 
plaster increases -- and so 
does the working time needed 
to complete it. You may have 
gotten by before, using pure 
plaster of paris with small 
mouldings, but the larger 
pieces discussed here require 
a plaster/lime putty mix. 
(Consult the article in the 
Aug.-Sept. 1984 OHJ for the 
mixing of plaster materials.) 


YOU CAN REPAIR a damaged sec- 
tion of cornice by forming a 
replacement on the bench. 
Simply splice it in by cutting 
back the existing cornice to 
sound material and then in- 
stalling the new piece in the 
missing section. The area 
behind the cornice itself also 
needs to be cut back of any 
material that would interfere 
with the correct placement of 
the new piece, Investigate 
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this condition before con- 
structing the backing box for 
the new piece; the cornice 
already in the room was most 
likely formed in a slightly 
different fashion. 


INSTALLING A PIECE of any size 
requires more than a simple 
"gluing" with plaster; you 
have to nail or screw it to 
the wall and ceiling. As dis- 
cussed previously, this in- 
volves predrilling and careful 
nailing with finishing nails. 
Be sure that the nails find 
wood: wood lath, if that's the 
foundation material; studs or 
joists, if the backing is 
metal lath. You can't attach 
the new piece only to old (and 
potentially loose) plaster. 


THE INEVITABLE GAPS between 
the new and old sections are 
then filled with plaster. 

Pure gypsum plaster is fine 
for small-to-medium-sized 
cracks. Trim away the excess 
with a “joint rod": a 1/16-in. 
piece of steel, about 4 in. 
wide, with a good straight 
edge that measures from a few 
inches to 2 ft. in length. 

One of the ends is cut at a 
45-degree angle, so it can get 
into tight corners. If you're 
lucky, you'll get it froma 
masonry- or plastering-supply 
house; otherwise, it's easy 
enough to make your own from a 
piece of steel. Use a steel 
stiff enough not to bend easi- 
ly in your hands. (Aluminum 


or sheet-metal flashing are 
too soft.) Be sure the edge 
is perfectly straight. Joint 
rods are also called "mitre 
rods," as their main use is to 
form mitres for cornice work. 


Using The Joint Rod 


TO USE THE JOINT ROD, hold the 
straight edge against the cor- 
nice and move it up and down 
so that the rod follows the 
contour and trims away the 
excess plaster. A slight 
back-and-forth motion helps 
cut away the wet plaster and 
leaves a smooth surface, 
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WHENEVER APPLYING new plaster to existing ma- 
terial, dampen all surfaces thoroughly, either 
with a pump bottle or by throwing water onto 
the surfaces with a brush. This cuts down on 
the "suction" of the dry plaster and prevents 
the new material from drying out too fast. 


SMALL, FLEXIBLE, rubber bowls are handy for 
mixing the small amounts of plaster used for 
patching and filling. Unused plaster can be 
left to dry in the bowl and then popped out. 
They're usually available from sculpture or 
hobby stores, but if you can't find them, you 
can make a reasonable substitute by slicing 
rubber balls in half. Small spatulas of dif- 
ferent shapes can also come in handy (espe- 
cially later, when we get to the fancy stuff). 
Used for sculpting clay, they're just right 
for mixing, filling, and shaping ornaments and 
odd shapes. 


DON'T FEEL TEMPTED to construct a cornice for 
an entire room by forming it in sections on 
the bench, Each bench-made section of cornice 
can take on even slight twists or rackings in 
the wood of the backing box; you can’t expect 
all the pieces to meet each other perfectly. 
The box-formed pieces can also be distorted if 
they're laid on an unsmooth surface before 
they've fully dried. And if you could get 
them perfectly straight, they wouldn't fit any 
unusual bends in the wall or ceiling. 


Running A Cornice In Place 


F YOU'VE MASTERED the work discussed so far, 
you're ready to try the same process over 
head in place. This may seem like a hope- 
less task the first time you try it -- it 
certainly did my 
first time. However, 
after you get over 
the initial awkward- 
ness, you may find a 
medium-sized cornice 
is well within your 
capabilities. More 
ambitious readers may 
even want to take on 
something as large 
and elaborate as the 
cornice shown in the 
photos, but that's 
definitely not a 
beginner's project. Instead, let's imagine 
something a little simpler, such as the 
cornice in my turn-of-the-century apartment, 
illustrated here. 


CERTAIN FACTORS are actually in your favor 

with such a job. To begin with, you won't be 
working alone: Running a cornice in place is 
definitely a task for two people. Also, the 
basic process has only minor variations from 
the one that's already been explained. There 
are only two principal difficulties: applying 
and working the plaster overhead, and timing. 


THE FIRST of these can be mastered fairly 
quickly. The plaster must be mixed to the 
proper consistency: stiff enough to remain 
where it's plopped, but also soft enough to be 
workable. When you've gotten that, and you 


have the proper set-up, the mould is run just 
as easily as if it were on the bench. 


TIMING is somewhat harder to master, and is 
far more critical. One essential is good 
coordination between the two people on the 
job; one mixing and applying the material, the 
other running and cleaning the mould. On a 
large project, a rhythm should eventually be 
established in which there's little wasted 
motion -- and equally little rushing. Remem- 
ber, once a batch of plaster is mixed, you 
must work with it on its schedule. You can't 
pause and reflect when you're in the middle of 
running a cornice moulding. With some experi- 
ence, you'll be able to control the material 
so that your pace coincides with the pace of 
the plaster. Then, the only surprise you'll 
experience will be over how fast and comfort- 
ably the work moves, 


Mould, Lath, Base Coats 


HOWN BELOW is a mould designed to run the 
cornice illustrated above. Unlike the 
mould described in the previous article, 
this one is constructed to be guided along 
the wall by the edge of the slipper; along the 
ceiling, by the top edge of the horse. Thus, 
for most cornices, the horse angles out toward 
you, beyond the outer edge of the slipper. 
The handle is set at a corresponding rake. 
Note too that this mould includes nibs (which 
were mentioned but not included in the earlier 
mould). You'll be running this mould on plas- 
ter, and the sheet-metal nibs provide a smooth 
surface on which the mould can slide. 


Floor 
Framing 


Horse Nib 


Wall 
Nib Framing 
TO REDUCE unnecessary plaster and weight, the 
lath behind the cornice should follow the 
final profile as closely as possible. This is 
usually done by blocking out between the studs 
of the wall and the joists above, with pieces 
cut to the basic contour of the cornice, leav- 
ing about 1/2 to 1 in. for lath and plaster. 
The lath is then nailed to these blocks, as 
shown above. 


Wire Lath 


Slipper 


THE BASE COATS proceed in the same manner as 
flat work: a "scratch coat" to key into the 
lath, and a “brown coat" that serves as the 
base for the finished work, or “white coat" 
(which hete is the cornice moulding). These 
coats are most easily made of “Structo-lite" 
or one of the other ready-mixed, base-coat 
materials (basically a combination of gypsum 
plaster and lightweight aggregates). Mixing 
directions are given on the bag. 
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THE SCRATCH COAT is trowelled on with just 
enough pressure to form “keys,” small blobs of 
plaster on the back of the lath. When these 
keys harden, they become the anchor for the 
rest of the coats. Don't use too much pres- 
sure during application; you'll just be push- 
ing useless amounts of plaster through the 
wire lath. When this coat has set slightly, 
scratch it in a crisscross pattern to form a 
mechanical bond with the next coat. 


THE LATH is stiffened by the scratch coat, 
which provides uniform i 
suction for the brown Wire Lath White Coat 
coat. Once the 
scratch coat has set 
up, apply the brown 
coat over it. Form a 
level, smooth surface, 
filling in any irregu- 
larities in the 
scratch coat, The 
brown coat should be 
trowelled in along the 
curve of the cornice, 
leaving just enough 
room for 1/4 to 1/2 
in. of white coat, along with any projections 
or beads in the final moulding. 


Blocking Base Coats 


Dots & Screeds 


HE MOULDING will be run on two surfaces, 
wall and ceiling; in most cases, they'll 
correspond to the finished wall and ceiling 
surfaces. These new surfaces are called 
"screeds"; the term also refers to any sur- 
faces about 4 to 6 in. wide, which are used to 
establish a level in plastering. Screeds for 
cornice work are formed out of the same mate- 
rial as the cornice itself: a high-gauge putty 
or white coat. (“High gauge" refers to the 
high amount of plaster in the mix, usually 
about 50:50 gypsum plaster and lime putty.) 


ESTABLISH THE WALL SCREEDS FIRST. Determine 
the level of the finished wall in the corners 
of the room at a level just below the bottom 
of the cornice. Dots of high-gauge plaster 
are applied to the wall and trowelled smooth. 
These screeds must be absolutely straight, 
because they'll determine both the line of the 
cornice and the surface of the finish walls. 
Double-check corners for square; compare the 
level of the ceiling against a level line run 
arond the room. (A water-level or just a 
length of clear plastic hose filled with water 
will be quite handy.) Progressing from one 
point to another, all the way around the room, 
record level marks on all the walls. (Mixa 
little food coloring or powdered blue chalk 
from a chalk-line into the water, to make the 
level easier to see.) 


ONCE THE CORNER DOTS ARE SET, establish inter- 
mediate dots around the room, spacing them so 
that a straight edge can reach from one dot to 
the next. Form these intermediate dots by 
stretching a line between the corner dots and 
levelling to that line. For greater accuracy, 
hold the string off the corner dots by wedging 
a finish nail under it. Use the same-sized 
nail as a spacer gauge for intermediate dots. 


WHEN ALL THE DOTS ARE ESTABLISHED, enlarge 
them by building up material above or below 
each dot and pressing a "plumb dot": a dot 
about 6 in. long, pressed vertically to the 
other dots. Use a hand level and a piece of 
paper over each dot to prevent the level from 
sticking to the plaster. Form screeds to the 
dots, all the way into the corners, completing 
a band of white-coat plaster around the room, 
just at the bottom of the cornice line. 


MARK A LEVEL LINE onto this plaster band; use 
the water-level to establish levels in the 
corners, and then snap lines around the room 
with a chalk-line. Use this line for the top 
edge of the batten on which the mould will 
eventually rest; establish its height by 
holding the mould itself in place and marking 
against the bottom edge of the slipper. Hold 
the water-level against the mould to ensure it 
isn't crooked. Leave enough space between the 
top of the mould and the ceiling for the 
ceiling screed. Take particular care in the 
corners of the room: The lines marked on each 
wall must come together exactly, or it'll be 
impossible to form the mitres of the cornice. 


TAKE GOOD, CLEAR PINE STRIPS, each about 1/2 
in. thick by 1-1/2 in. wide, and nail them 
into the screed, keeping the top edge of the 
strip exactly on the line. Space the nails 
about 18 in. apart. Do this slowly and care- 
fully: When the ends of the two battens meet, 
both in the corners and along the wall, one 
better not be higher than the other! Once 
you've checked the accuracy of the wood strip, 
reinforce it with blobs of high-gauge plaster 
over the batten and against the wall. Space 
them every 12 in. or so, to keep the batten 
from moving while the cornice is being run. 


THE CEILING SCREED is formed in much the same 
manner as the wall screed. Establish dots 
around the room on the ceiling, using the 
mould itself as the gauge. Set the mould with 
the slipper resting on the cornice strip 
that's fastened to the wall. Level it with 
the water-level. A vertical batten nailed 


against the horse at right angles to the slip- 
per can be used as a guide for the level. 


rat a 
David Flaharty is seen here with the mould used to run the cornice 
in the Greek Revival room of New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 


Art. That was a pretty elaborate job, as you'll see from the photos, 
but its basic principles are the ones explained in this article. 
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AFTER THE DOTS HAVE SET, form a band of plas- 
ter, connecting the dots with a straight edge. 
The ceiling screed must be extremely straight 
and true, with no pocks or bumps, because the 
top edge of the mould has only one point of 
contact with the ceiling (whereas the length 
of the slipper can compensate for any small 
irregularities on the wall). 


Running 


OW (AT LAST!) you're ready to actually run 
the cornice. But before you do, check your 
set-up one more time. Make sure you have 
enough of your materials (lime putty, plas- 

ter, water) on hand. 

Besides water for mix- 

ing, you should have a 


separate supply for Margin \ 

cleaning tools; also a_ Trowel 

garbage pail for old x 

plaster and other hN 

junk. Your mixing Hawk 


board should be at a 
comfortable height, 
and located so the 
mixed plaster can be 
transferred easily up 
to the cornice., A 
plasterer's "hawk" and 
a standard plasterer's trowel, shown here, are 
used to handle the plaster once it's mixed. 


Plasterer’s 
Trowel 


MAKE SURE your scaffolding is comfortable and 
safe -- no wobbly planks or precarious 
perches! Your staging must be wide enough and 
solid enough for you to walk confidently on it 
while your attention is on running the mould. 
Just to be sure, first run the mould dry a 
couple of times. Check that it runs smoothly 
and straight. Strike a line on the ceiling 
screed, where the nib of the horse runs; it'll 
serve as an additional visual check that 
you're not running off course as you go. Run 
the mould once just to observe whether or not 
the top ege of the horse follows the line on 
the ceiling. If it swerves off, something's 
wrong with your layout. (If it veers outside 
the line, the cornice strip on which the 
slipper runs needs to be shifted down; if it 
veers inside, the strip must be shifted up.) 


IF EVERYTHING LOOKS GOOD, go ahead and run the 
cornice. The easiest procedure is to have one 
person mix and apply the plaster, and another 
person run the mould. Do the first applica- 
tion with the trowel, directly onto the cor- 
nice area. Run the mould over the plaster to 
cut off any high spots and to start forming 
the profile. This formation of the rough 
shape of the cornice is called “blocking out." 
As you run the mould, it will remove the large 
amounts of plaster that stick out beyond the 
finished profile. The person applying the 
plaster should stand by with the hawk and 
trowel, ready to catch these falling pieces; 
besides saving waste, this will keep the scaf- 
folding from becoming a mess. At the end of 
the run, this material can be reapplied to low 
spots, and the mould run again. 


ONCE THE PROFILE begins to take shape, you can 
start applying more plaster directly to those 
areas that need it. The plaster used for 


The cornice has been blocked out, and plasterer Steve Zychal can 
now begin troweling on the white coat. 


blocking out needs to be retarded sufficient- 
ly, so that you can have plenty of working 
time. As you apply the plaster, be sure to 
keep it off the cornice strip and screeds, so 
that the mould isn't thrown off course. Exam- 
ine those areas after each run and check that 
they're clean. Also make sure that the mould 
is kept clean of accumulating plaster. 


ONCE THE CORNICE is about 80% formed, you can 
begin "stuffing" (applying plaster directly 
to) the mould. Use either a trowel or a rub- 
ber glove, Push the plaster up against the 
front edge of the knife while the mould is 
being run; this will fill out the gaps in the 
profile and form the fine details of the cor- 
nice. To ensure enough working time, mix a 
fresh batch of plaster for stuffing. If you 
are running a long section, you'd do well to 
set aside half of one batch unmixed. 


REPEAT THE STUFFING PROCEDURE until the cor- 
nice profile takes shape. Remember to clean 
the mould well between runs, especially on the 
back of the knife where plaster builds up. 

Any small chunks of hardened plaster here will 
gouge the surface of the cornice; larger 
pieces can distort the profile and throw the 
mould off course, or even drag up and peel 
away areas of plaster behind the mould. Watch 
out for plaster build-ups on the screeds and 
the batten too. 


THE MOULD WILL RUN THE CORNICE up to within a 
few inches of the corners, but because of its 
construction it won't complete the corner of 
the room. The remaining space must be filled 
in using a joint rod. Therefore, be sure that 
plaster doesn't build up in the corners beyond 
the profile of the cornice; any material that 
does will have to be chopped away. 


AS THE CORNICE NEARS COMPLETION, touch up any 
small pocks and voids in the surface with a 
slightly looser mix. The plaster will swell 
as it sets, so keep running the mould over the 
cornice every minute or so, even if you aren't 
adding more plaster. If you wait too long 
between runs, the cornice could enlarge beyond 
the profile of the mould. 


GIVE THE CORNICE its final "polishing" by 
applying water ahead of the mould with a large 
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brush. The action of the knife and the water 
on the curing plaster should create a smooth, 
shiny appearance. 


YOU SHOULD NOW have completed your first 
section of cornice. Don't feel bad if your 
first attempt isn't perfect -- small gaps in 
the surface can be filled in and trowelled off 
later. 


Making The Mitres 


FTER THE CORNICE has been run around all 
the walls of the room, you have to use a 
joint rod to complete the corners, or mi- 
tres, of the cornice. The rod must cover 
the size of the mitre, which is the distance 
it must span. It must be six inches greater 
than that length, to ensure a bearing on the 
cornice which can guide you in projecting the 
members of the cornice into the corner. 


THE PLASTER FOR THE CORNER should be mixed in 
the same proportions as the rest of the cor- 
nice. Fill in the mitre area, roughly block- 
ing it out with a trowel. Bear part of the 


joint rod's surface against the completed cor- 
nice; complete the mitre by running it over 
this surface with a slight back-and-forth 


motion. This procedure requires a good deal 
of control to get good results. The straight 
edge of the rod must bear completely against 
the surface of the cornice at all times -- but 
don't use too much pressure, especially when 
you have fresh plaster forming the corner. 


KEEP ALTERNATING from one side of the mitre to 
the other, to ensure that the profiles line up 
and to create a sharp corner. Be careful when 
working from one side with the joint rod that 
you don't damage the adjacent section. Once 
the mitre has begun to take shape, use the 
joint rod to remove any high spots. With a 
smaller margin trowel, daub additional mate- 
rial onto any areas requiring more plaster. 
Fill small voids in the profile by brushing on 
a mix of loose plaster. (This avoids damaging 
the newly shaped sections with a trowel.) 
Carefully level these small areas with the 
joint rod. 


THE FINAL SHAPING of the point where two walls 
meet is done by hand, with a small sculpting 
tool that's shaped like a miniature mason's 
trowel. You need a good eye and a steady hand 
to create sharp profiles and a straight cor- 
ner. The final touch is a clear, crisp joint: 
It's traditional to scribe a line in the cor- 
ner exactly where the two profiles meet. Use 
a trowel guided on a straight edge held at a 
45-degree angle away from the wall. £ 


That’s Steve’s hand in the rubber glove, stuff- 
ing the mould which David Flaharty is pushing. 
The mould is moving from right to left in this 
photo — note the roughness of some of the cor- 
nice on Steve's side. (It’s not too bad looking, 
as the cornice is nearly complete at this point.) 
In both this photo and the one below, you can 
see the blobs of plaster used to reinforce the 
batten against the wall. 


David, pushing the mould away from the cam- 
era, has just about completed running the cor- 
nice. That gaping section of wire lath visible at 
the far right is one of the mitres that still have 
to be closed up. What’s special about this par- 
ticular mitre is that it’s one of the two points 
where the chimney breast extends out of the 
wall, and not just one of the room’s corners. 
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The running of the cornice has been completed, 
and now Steve can get to work on the mitre. In 
this photo, the top section of the moulding has 
already been blocked out; the lower part, right 
by Steve’s hand, hasn’t yet been started. 


With the completion of the return of this chim- 
ney breast, the entire cornice is finished. As the 
photo attests, it’s virtually impossible to detect 
where the mould left off and where the crafts- 
man shaped the plaster himself. 


Of course, there’s always something else to do, 
even after the job has been completed. In this 
case, the something extra involves casting sec- 
tions of plaster ornament and attaching them 
to the cornice with wet plaster. 
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ESPITE THE COMMERCIALISM associated 
with it these days, Christmas is still 
an old-fashioned holiday. As December 
nears, we remember -- and anticipate -- 
the sights and smells of Christmas as we've 
always known it: snow, abundant evergreens, 
the aroma of homemade gingerbread and roasting 
turkeys. We carry on our family celebrations 
with fervor, often without realizing that the 
same traditions may have been practiced over a 
hundred years ago! 


CHRISTMAS HAS BEEN CELEBRATED in Europe -- 
especially Germany -- for well over four 
hundred years. The holiday and ali its 
trimmings became popular in England during the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Prince Albert, the 
royal consort, is credited with bringing the 
first tree to England from his native Germany. 
Once Christmas reached the height of its pop- 
ularity in England, it didn't take long for 
the custom to reach America. 


HERE AT THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL, we're lucky 
enough to have an extensive library of books 
from or about the last century. We've put 
together a Christmas sampler from these pub- 
lications to help give you the flavor of and 
perhaps some insight into Christmas as it was 
celebrated a long time ago. 


T WAS CHRISTMAS EVE! From many a church 
tower the bells were chiming with a musical 
monotone, bearing far away into the echoes 
the tidings of the anniversary. The moon was 
clear and bright; the snow lay in white hard 
masses over roads and walks, and the merry 
jingle of the sleighbells sounded on the 
\ night dir. Large houses, illuminated in 
\ every room, were filled with revelers; 
stores were crowded with busy customers; 
trees laden with the wonderful fruit that 
grows only once a year upon them, were 
delighting merry eyes; everywhere were 
mirth and gladness. 


from CHRISTMAS EVE 

by S. Annie Frost, 
Godey’s Lady's Book, 

1867 


eo Christmas 
Comes But Once 
A Year. - « A Christmas Sampler 


compiled by Sarah McNamara 


merry company of children assembled round 

that pretty German toy, a Christmas tree. 
The tree was planted in the middle of a great 
round table, and towered high above their 
heads. It was brilliantly lighted by a multi- 
tude of little tapers, and everywhere sparkled 
and glittered with bright objects. 


Jeers BEEN LOOKING ON, this evening, at a 


Charles Dickens, 1850 


A Homemade Cornucopia 


O MAKE PAPER CONES, cut squares in white 
T or coloured paper. Fold the square in 

half, like Fig. 1 and cut off the piece 
at the top, making the two sides equal. When 
opened it will resemble Fig. 2. Gum it as far 
as the dotted line, and join it. Be sure to 
join it so that there is not a hole at the 
point. If it is made of white paper, cut some 
strips of red, or green, and of gold paper. 
Edge it with gold, and paste strips of red, 
green, and gold round it spirally at inter- 
vals. If the the cone is made of coloured 
paper, use gold, white, and some contrasting 
hue. Fig. 3 illustrates it. Fill with sweets 
and toys and hang from the Christmas tree. 


from CASSELL'S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE, 1800s 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


Dressing The Home For Christmas 


T TAKES BUT A LITTLE GREEN to give the house 
[: holiday air, if that be well arranged. 
Fortunate those who have long plants of Ivy 
grown in pots, as they have a capital material 
at hand, and one vastly better than any made- 
up wreaths. A few evergreen trees of small 
size and neat habit in the hall, or on the 
stair-landings, go a great way towards decor- 
ating the house. Hemlocks, Junipers, Spruces, 
etc., are often cut and put in place for this 
purpose .. . There are two or more kinds of 
club-moss (Lycopodium) to be found in the 
woods, especially northward. These are known 
also as Ground-Pines and Bouquet Green. All 
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these are excellent for making small wreaths 
=- the dealers call them "ropings" -- as they 
do not drop, and they hold their color well. 
The running club-mosses have long, slender, 
prostrate stems, that will allow them to be 
joined directly into wreaths . . . Of course, 
those who are fortunate as to have fresh 
flowers can use them in decorating, but bright 
berries and fruits seem more appropriate to ` 
the season, and some may still be found, un- 
less the birds have been too busy among them. 
Substitutes for berries may be made in various 
ways. Cranberries can be arranged in bunches 
with little trouble. Each berry is strung on 
fine wire the ends of which are then doubled 
and twisted together, and six or eight of the 
berries are thus tied into a small bunch. 

Peas and beans, softened by boiling, can be 
put on wire in the same manner, and given a 
scarlet coat by dipping in sealing-wax dis- 
solved in alcohol, before making into bunches. 


from OUR HOMES: HOW TO BEAUTIFY THEM, by O. 
Judd Co., 1887 


The Christmas Menu 


HE TURKEY WAS USUALLY STUFFED with a com- 
T bination of sausage and chestnuts, which 

was the family favorite over sage and 
oyster dressing. Since frozen vegetables had 
not yet become a part of our lives, the veg- 
etables were home-canned string beans, peas 
and tomatoes seasoned with fresh onions and 
croutons. In my family, sauerkraut was not 
served with turkey, but there were always side 
dishes of coleslaw, pickles, homemade bread 
and biscuits, 
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FRESH FRUIT WAS 

not readily available, 
cider was the beverage for 
a Christian child's Christmas na 
dinner. Desserts were an impor- 
tant part of this feast and were 
plentiful, Christmas rated a plum 
pudding; New Year's got a mince pie. 
Between meals, fruitcakes, which had 
been curing since autumn, and included 
at least four varieties, were available 
to all. 


IN LATER YEARS, the Christmas menu was 
changed to include filet mignon with mush- 
rooms and wine, followed by fresh ham and 
vegetables, mince pie with champagne, and 
fruitcakes with liqueurs. But in those early 
days, nothing alcoholic was served. 


from KEEPING CHRISTMAS, AN EDWARDIAN AGE 
MEMOIR, by William F. Stricker 


The Dear Old Tree 
BY LUELLA WILSON SMITH 
I here's a Brits blossoms 
dear old tree, bright are small 
an evergreen candles white 


lree, nd its fruit is 
nd it blossoms dolls and toys 
once a year. €ind they all are 


free for both 


you and me 
iver good little 
irls © boys 

g y y! 


Tis loaded 
with fruit from 
fop to root, 

And it brings to 
all good cheer 


Best Christmas Plum Pudding 


NE POUND OF RAISINS, one pound of cur- 

rants, one pound of bread crumbs, half 

a pound of suet chopped fine, eight 
eggs, one quart of milk, one teacupful of 
sugar, one nutmeg, quarter of a pound of 
candied citron, quarter of a candied 
lemon cut in strips, salt and other 
spices to taste; boil slowly for 
four hours, and eat with rich 
sauce. 


from MRS. PORTER'S COOKBOOK 
AND HOMEMAKER'S COMPANION, 
1891 


The entire OHJ staff wishes Fe. 
you a very merry Christmas! "e ® 
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Building A Bric 


k 


by Doug Turetsky 


N AMERICAN LORE, the hearth is the center of 
[ine home. Family and friends would gather 

around it, attracted by the warmth and the 
almost irresistible allure of the burning 
fire. What also drew people to the hearth was 
the aroma of breads, cakes, and pies cooking 
in the brick bake oven. 


THE BAKE OVEN -- sometimes called a “beehive 
oven" because of its domed shape -- can be 
traced back to ancient Rome. The early bake 
ovens were free-standing, outdoor structures 
built of mud plaster. By the time of the 
American Colonies, ovens were part of the cen- 
tral masonry core of the house, and brick-mak- 
ing had become an industry. Construction with 
bricks reduced the chance of fire and improved 
the heat retention of the ovens. 


TODAY, it's not so easy to learn about build- 
ing or restoring brick bake ovens. They were 
so common from the 1650s through the 1850s, 
that people had little reason to record infor- 
mation on their structure and use. In each 
home the oven was somewhat unique, varying 
with the materials used and the idiosyncracies 
of the homeowner and mason. But what made all 
these ovens similar were the flat hearth, 
coursed brick walls, rectangular or arched 
opening, and of course, the domed roof. 


BY THE MID-19TH CENTURY, the brick bake oven 
began to decline in the face of safer and more 
efficient cast-iron stoves. Today, however, 
there's a resurgence of interest in the brick 
oven, not only for historical and aesthetic 
reasons, but also because many cooks believe 
that the taste and texture of foods baked in 
an old-fashioned brick oven cannot be equaled. 


Planning Your Bake Oven 


HE BRICK BAKE OVEN is a relatively simple 
T structure. When renovating or restoring a 

house, a mason can easily incorporate it in 
the fireplace complex. There is no one single 
plan for building a bake oven, and so the 
mason and homeowner have several options to 
consider when they plan this project. 


WHERE TO PLACE THE OVEN is the first decision, 
and it involves considerations of both history 
and safety. Ovens placed in the rear wall of 
a kitchen fireplace are the simplest to build 
because they don't require a separate flue or 
ash pit. But these are also the most danger- 
ous ovens to use: Unless the fireplace opening 
is unusually wide, the cook may have to reach 
across a fire that's burning in the hearth. 
Rear ovens generally aren't found in houses 
built after 1750, (Before 1750, burning was 
the second most common cause of death among 
women.) If the oven is located inside the 
hearth, you'll need a large chimney core, and 
that can influence the placement of other 
fireplaces and flues in the house. 


FIREPLACE CONSTRUCTION evolved with the 18th 
century. The opening became smaller and less 
cave-like, and bake ovens thus shifted to one 
of the fireplace jambs. This type of oven is 


This granite lintel, steady on house jacks supported by timber crib- 
bing, is for a fireplace built in the Samuel Richardson house. The 
chain fall, which raised the stone into place, provides added security 
until the right-hand jamb is built up to the underside of the lintel, 
and the mortar has cured. At right, you can see the completed ash 
pit and the finished floor of the brick bake oven. 
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All photos by Henry E. Peach, Old Sturbridge Village 


safer to use but more challenging to build. 

It needs its own flue, and may require later 
innovations such as a damper and a hinged door 
with a cast-iron frame. Ovens placed in the 
fireplace jamb generally had an ash pit 
directly underneath. Besides being histori- 
cally accurate, an ash pit in the oven design 
saves bricks and gives you a handy place to 
deposit smoldering ash when the oven's in use, 


CONSIDER SEVERAL FACTORS when determining the 
dimensions of the oven. Its opening must be 
relatively small (to reduce heat loss), but 
large enough so the oven can be used conve- 
niently. Generally, openings ranged from 14 
to 16 in. wide by 10 to 16 in. high. The 
exact size of your opening will be determined 
largely by the type of lintel or arch used. 

To reduce heat loss, the opening must be more 
wide than tall. When choosing the size of the 
oven for a 19th-century house, you may want to 
consider the stock sizes of cast-iron frames 
for the oven opening; custom-made frames can 
be very costly. For earlier houses, stone or 
iron lintels are appropriate. 


THE SHAPE of the oven hearth and the height of 
the oven can also vary, depending upon the 
cook's (and/or the mason's) predilections. A 
hearth floor can be round, angled to one side, 
or oval and very deep. When positioning an 
oven, consider whether the cook is right- or 
left-handed. Base the height of the hearth 
from the ground on what's comfortable for the 
cook. Depending on the design you choose, the 
size of a bake oven is approximately 26 to 30 
in. wide by 26 to 40 in. deep. You'll want to 
keep the oven as short as possible: the less 
space in which the heat can rise, the greater 
the intensity of heat at the oven hearth. The 
hearth is usually some 30 in. above the floor. 


NCE YOU'VE COMPLETED PLANS for the design 
Oars positioning of the oven, investigate 

bricks and mortar. Opinions differ on 
their proper compositions, but the common wis- 


Above: After the mortar cured, the timber cribbing was removed; 
the lintel now is in place, spanning the firebox jambs. (Note the 
second lintel over the ash pit.) A soldier course of bricks lays out 
the floor plan for the bake oven. 

Right: The bake oven’s arch and dome have been completed, and 
the dome’s brickwork surface parged with mortar. 
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dom is that the hardness of the brick should 
match the hardness of the mortar (because the 
brick and mortar must expand and contract at 
the same rate when the oven heats and cools). 


PRIOR TO the late l9th century, most of the 
brick produced was soft. Earlier kilns could 
not keep the hot, steady fire needed to make 
hard brick -- only the bricks close to the 
heat source of the kiln assumed the heavy, 
dense quality of hard brick. Consequently, 
hard brick was more expensive. It could also 
withstand weathering better than soft brick, 
and so its use was reserved for exterior walls 
and chimneys. Interior walls and fireplaces 


(and bake ovens) were constructed with the 
cheaper, more readily available soft brick. 
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Left: Here’s a view looking down from the second floor. The narrow opening at the center 
of the photo is the damper for the chimney flue. The course of bricks parallel to the damper 
and to its right are in place all the way across the granite lintel. Looking up that course, you 
can see the first section of tile liner for the bake oven’s flue. 

Right: The mortar has set sufficiently, and mason Bud Kupiec can now rake out the sand 
that supported the construction and curing of the bake oven’s dome. 


SOME PRESERVATIONISTS and masons believe that 
soft brick may have been used in bake ovens 
because it retains heat better than hard brick 
does. The oven's temperature extremes may 
deteriorate soft brick more quickly than hard 
brick, but the efficiency for cooking is a 
reasonable compensation. 


SOME OVENS, including those built as late as 
the 19th century, were mortared with clay. 
Although it can remain remarkably durable, 
clay can be a fire hazard when used as a mor- 
tar. Many a colonial home burned down when 
fire ate through weak joints and ignited 
wooden partitions. 


LIME/SAND MORTAR was another common pre-20th 
century bonding material. (New Englanders 
used it almost exclusively.) A soft mortar, 
it took several years to harden completely, 
and it deteriorated faster than the brick did. 
As with any mortar, the proportions of lime, 
sand, and water varied according to local cus- 
tom and individual preference, but it always 
had a light color. Preservationists often 
recommend adding some lime to modern mortar 
mixtures to recreate this coloring. If you 
adjust your mortar color, remember that it 
also depends on the color of the sand you use. 


ANYONE RESTORING A BRICK OVEN must use a mor- 
tar with a composition comparable to that of 
the mortar already present. Using today's 
hard cements in conjunction with soft bricks 
and existing soft mortar will usually cause 
cracking, because their thermal properties are 
incompatible. Their unequal expansion and 
contraction will also cause the edges and 
corners of the old brick to spall and flake. 
(If you've never done any masonry work before, 
you may want to hire a mason to construct the 
oven. This article is meant to give pointers 


specifically about bake ovens; this isn't the 
place to go into mortar mixing or brick work.) 


constructing any type of brick oven are 

generally the same. The oven hearth is 
composed of bricks and should be supported by 
at least one flat stone embedded in the mason- 
ry complex below the oven. Don't use hardwood 
planks; wood on the hearth floor is a fire 
hazard. You can also support the brick hearth 
by laying a reinforced concrete pad, which 
will be hidden from view. You'll need to 
build a wooden form and assemble a grid made 
of corrugated steel rods. Use a mixture rich 
in portland cement to make the concrete. 


A FTER THE PRELIMINARY PLANNING, methods of 


SET THE BRICKS for the oven hearth in parallel 
rows, facing from the rear wall toward the 
oven opening. This makes it easier to rake 
out hot coals, and helps prevent pots of food 
from catching on corners and overturning when 
you push them in or out of the oven. 


AFTER YOU'VE LAID THE HEARTH, begin building 
the oven walls. Make the walls at least two 
bricks wide and alternate the joints. This 
helps retain heat and strengthens the struc- 
ture; it also protects against fire burning 
through the joints. For the most effective 
heat radiation, keep the interior surfaces of 
the oven smooth and even. Use as little mor- 
tar as possible between the inner joints -- 
mortar will crack and crumble from thermal 
changes faster than brick will. 


THE MOST COMPLICATED PART of building the oven 
is forming the domed roof. It too should be 
constructed with at least a double thickness 
of brick. The degree of curve in the dome 
depends upon how many courses of the wall are 
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A pie’s-eye view: This is the inside of the com- 
pleted brick bake oven. 


laid before beginning the dome. Here again 
there are many variations. Two of the most 
common designs begin the dome on either the 
third or the seventh brick course. But other 
local variations are just as historically 
accurate. The height of the oven can be the 
same with any of these designs. The differ- 
ence will be in the slope of the interior 
walls. The key to building any bake oven 
dome, though, is rolling the brick. 


ROLLING, like corbelling, eliminates jagged 
edges and creates a smooth domed surface. It 
involves laying a brick lengthwise and tipping 
it inwards. Mortar the brick's outer edge 
more heavily than the inner -- apply just 
enough on the inner edge for a tight bond. 

The roll will become more pronounced as each 
course is built. Determine the degree of roll 
by completing one course before beginning the 
next. Low vertical walls and a gently rolled 
dome create a squat oven; the easiest, most 
structurally sound oven to build. 


IF YOU'RE A BEGINNING MASON, consider using a 
mould to hold the shape of the dome until the 
mortar sets, It'll help you form the dome and 
prevent its collapsing from an improper mortar 
mixture. Many historians believe moulds were 
traditionally used in making bake-oven domes. 

One of the easiest moulds is formed by packing 
wet sand against the bricks. The masons who 

built the communal ovens in the Moravian set- 
tlement at Winston-Salem, N. C., built a huge 
mounded dome of damp sand and laid the bricks 
in courses to conform to the dome. Once all 

the courses were completed and the cap was in 
place, they let the oven stand until the bond- 
ing set and then shoveled out the dried sand. 


TO INCREASE HEAT RETENTION, cover the com- 
pleted walls and dome with some additional 
insulation. An insulation method used by some 
early masons was to cover the outer walls and 
dome with sand, and then plaster with another 
layer of clay or cement. 


THE OVEN FACING can be built while working on 
the walls and dome, or after they've been com- 
pleted. Make sure to leave enough room for 

the flue, which should be located in front of 
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Slide 
Damper 


Oven Door & Dampers 


and above the oven opening. (An oven built 
into one of the fireplace walls can share the 
fireplace's flue.) The oven flue should con- 
nect with the fireplace flue at about the 
height of the room's ceiling. Line the flue 
with standard chimney-flue tiles. Although 
not period practice, it's a very good idea to 
leave room for inserting a standard-size dam- 
per. A swing-type damper must be mortared 
into the brickwork; a sliding damper requires 
a hole for its handle, in either the brick 
facing or the cast-iron door frame. 


AN ARCH OR LINTEL at the front of the oven 
above the opening will help support the weight 
of the masonry complex. Many masons prefer a 
lintel, but an arch is also historically cor- 
rect. Brick oven arches can be messy looking, 
because a mason must make very wide mortar 
joints to span the relatively small opening of 
the oven. A lintel -- either iron or stone -- 
should span the oven opening on both sides by 
several inches and be mortared into place. 


LEAVE ROOM IN THE FACING for the type of oven 
door you plan to use. The cast-iron frame for 
a hinged door must be mortared into the brick- 
work. The slots for a portable door can be 
made in two ways. A slot about 1 in. deep and 
slightly taller than the oven opening can be 
left between the facing bricks and those at a 
right angle to the jambs. The door can be 
angled in and out of this slot. The other 
method is to build a 1/2-in. edge projecting 
around the opening. The door can be propped 
up with a metal bar extending from its handle. 


UILDING A BRICK BAKE OVEN offers many 
Bet ions in style and design. It requires 

creativity and a willingness to experiment. 
Using your bake oven also offers many possi- 
bilities -- and involves learning a whole new 
way of cooking. Your discoveries just may 
produce aromas that will pull your family and 
friends around the hearth. 


SPECIAL THANKS to John Curtis of Old Sturbridge Village, 
for his help in the preparation of this article. All 

photographs courtesy of Old Sturbridge Village; Henry E. 
Peach, photographer. x 
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@he Gothic Revival 


by James C. Massey and Shirley Maxwell 


Revival, which carried with it a richly 
descriptive vocabulary forged in a 
venerable liturgical and literary past. The 
general term embraces a variety of specific 
"Gothic" styles, from pointed to perpendicu- 
lar. In the 1850s “Modern Gothic" or "Rural 
Gothic" were the commonly used style terms. 
The variant "Gothick" refers to an earlier 
decorative manifestation, more survival than 
revival, Virtually every ornament and struc- 
tural part found in the elaborate architectur- 
al fabric of the Gothic Revival has its own 
highly specialized name, most often derived 
from an example found in the medieval church. 


irae MERICA'S remarkable mid-19th-century ar- 
A chitectural cause celebre was the Gothic 


The style blended two separate architectural 
trends: a revived Christian symbolism, best 
seen in the church designs of England's pio- 
neering Gothic Revivalist, A.W.N. Pugin; and 
secular Picturesque Romanticism, freely inter- 
preted for the American home builder in the 


Reading The Old House 


The Gothic Revival: Everyman’s Castle 


SOURCE: BUTE COTTAGE, FROM MRS. L.C. TUTHILL, HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE... (1848) 


PENDENTIVE DECORATED BARGEBOARD 
HIGH GABLE ROOF 


GABLED DORMER 


CORBEL TABLE 
ENTRANCE PORCH 


villas and country "cottages" of A.J. Downing 
and A.J. Jackson. The romantic novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, with their brooding castle 
settings, helped popularize it, as did the 
architectural pattern books that translated it 
into relatively modest rural and suburban res- 
idences. In its residential form, it was 
essentially a rural style, promoting the lib- 
eration of America's emerging middle class 
from the spatial constraints of tightly clus- 
tered city rowhouses. 


N THE MID-19TH CENTURY American Gothic 
| Revival houses exhibited "picturesque," 
E asymmetrical massing and varied building 

heights, steeply gabled rooflines, 
pointed arches of many types, and elaborate 
ornamentation in the Gothic mode -- trefoils, 
quatrefoils, cinquefoils, pendentives, trac- 
ery, and clustered columns. Despite the 
structural origins of the true Gothic, the 
Gothic Revival was a consciously decorative 
phenomenon, inspired by the omnipresent 
pointed arch. 


OF THE SEVERAL TYPES of pointed arch popular 
with the Victorians, the lancet is the most 
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POINTED ARCH 


SKEW (OLD TERM) 
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STONEWORK 
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TRIPLE BAY WINDOW 
WITH HOOD MOULD 
AND GOTHIC TRACERY 


BATTLEMENTS 
MACHIOLATIONS 


FOUR-STOREY 
TOWER 


FOUR-CENTER OR 
TUDOR ARCH 


THREE-BAY 
ENTRY PORCH 


SOURCE: GOTHIC VILLA, FROM DANIEL H. JACQUES, THE HOUSE... (1859) 


vertical, its height clearly greater than its 
breadth. The equilateral arch, as its name 
suggests, is based on an equilateral triangle 
and is almost as high as it is wide, whereas 
the drop arch is rather broader than it is 
high. Also frequently used were the Tudor (or 
four-centered) arch, a low segmental curve 
with a peak at the center, and the ogee arch 
with S-curved sides. 


IN KEEPING with the Victorian penchant for 
combining modern convenience with picturesque 
effect, the functional bays, oriels, towers, 
porte-cocheres, and entrance porches sported 
purely symbolic battlements, turrets, and bar- 
tizans. Types and terms became increasingly 
differentiated. What we call the ‘porch’ 
today may then have been a verandah, piazza, 
or ombra. (In the 19th century the term porch 
referred only to an entry porch, covered or 
enclosed.) 


MEDIEVAL-STYLE CASEMENT WINDOWS, in which the 
sash swings out rather than sliding up, 
enjoyed a renewed popularity. They were often 
embellished with elaborate tracery in stone or 
wood and framed within pointed arches. 
Pointed-arch hood moulds or labels replaced 
straight or round-arched lintels above win- 
dows. Small stationary windows in trefoil, 
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quatrefoil, or cinquefoil shapes channeled 
light through three-, four-, or five-lobed 
openings. 


The Wooden Gothic 


HE AMERICANS quickly concluded that wood 

[was as suitable a building material for 

|Gothic designs as stone or masonry, and 

_}the upright lines of board-and-batten 

construction enhanced many a Gothic cottage. 
Jigsaw-cut wooden vergeboards (or bargeboards) 
dripping pendentive (hanging) hanging ornament 
became almost synonymous with Rural Gothic 
cottages. (Carpenter Gothic is a 20th-century 
term for such houses.) 


FURTHER READING: 
A.J. Downing, The Architecture Of Country Houses, 1850. 


Calder Loth and Julius Trousdale Sadler, Jr., The Only 
Proper Style: Gothic Architecture In America, 1975. 


William H. Pierson, Jr., American Buildings And Their 
Architects: Technology And The Picturesque, The Cor- 
porate And Early Gothic Styles, 1980. ii 
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Restoration Products + 1ərry jones 


Plating & Polishing 


We recently received a letter from 
Tom Link of Washburn, N.D. He told 
the kind of story we really like — one 
with a happy ending. “For the past 
three years I’ve been trying to find a 
company that will renickel the bath- 
room fixtures of my 1897 house. I first 
approached motorcycle shops. They 
said, ‘Sorry, we only do motorcycle 
parts.’ I wrote to OHJ, and you sug- 
gested I contact plating companies in a 
larger city. I wrote to several, and their 
prices were astronomical. Finally, I 
found a company in North Dakota to 
do the plating for me: Reliable Plating 
& Welding. They did excellent work at 
a fair price — the lowest quote the oth- 
er companies gave me for one piece 
was $50; Reliable did it for $10! I 
would highly recommend Reliable to 
any restorers.” 

I contacted Reliable, and learned that 
the firm does chrome, copper, nickel, 
and brass plating. They also polish, 
weld, and sandblast rusty metal parts. 
They’ve stripped, polished, and renick- 
eled bathroom fixtures as well as an- 
tique stove and range parts. They can 
even polish and/or replate antique light 
fixture parts. For a rough price quote, 
send SASE, a photo of the objects that 
need polishing or replating, and a 
description of what you want done. 
Write Reliable Plating & Welding, Cole- 
harbor, ND 58531. (701) 442-3118. 


Cast-Iron Stove Doors 


The Brick Stove Works of Washing- 
ton, Maine, designs and builds masonry 
wood-burning cookstoves, firestoves, 
Dutch beehive ovens, and Rumford fire- 
places, They can design efficient mason- 
ry stoves for existing structures as well 
as for new ones. Canadian Soapstone is 
also available either raw or custom- 
carved and polished for use as stove and 
counter tops. 


Decorative cast-iron stove-loading or 
cleanout doors have been hard items to 
come by. The Brick Stove Works cur- 
rently offers two types described as 
Early American designs: the Oak Leaf 
and Classic Relief. These Brik-Doors are 
machine cast in Maine and have inside 
frame dimensions of 8 x 10 in. and out- 
side frame dimensions of 10 x 12 in. 
They weigh 13 lbs. and sell for $60, 
complete with installation instructions. 


The Brick Stove Works also produces 
a cast-iron Circular Thimble that can be 
used as a 6-inch stovepipe entry into 
chimneys or can be built into firestoves 
as a viewport or cleanout. It has a 
secure locking system with easy access 
and sells for $48. 

Write for a free brochure or send $2 
for a complete information packet on 
masonry stoves from The Brick Stove 
Works, Dept. OHJ, P.O. Box 374, Stick- 
ney Corner, Washington, Maine 04574. 
(207) 845-2440. 


Coal & Wood Range 


I don’t know whether you would call 
the Enterprise Monarch Range a repro- 
duction or not, since it’s manufactured 
by the Enterprise Foundry Co. of New 
Brunswick, Canada, who has been 
making stoves and ranges continuously 
since 1872. It would take an antique- 
stove expert to tell it from an original, 
turn-of-the-century model. The first 
one I saw, I almost mistook for a re- 
stored original, but the tempered glass 
viewing panel on the oven door gave it 
away. 

The beautifully crafted range has a 
machined cooktop with black porcelain 
enamel on the rest of the body. All of 
the intricate and decorative trim on the 
range, right down to the foldable warm- 
ing trivets (with the ‘E’ logo on the 
splashguard) are nickel-plated, just like 
the old ones. The roast-size oven and 
the ash removal drawer are porcelain 
enameled for easy cleaning. 

The wood- or coal-burning, cast-iron 
firebox with rocking grates measures 17 
in. x 10 in. x 24 in. and has a grate-level 


poker door for coal clinkers, Atop the 
range is a warming closet featuring a bal- 
anced swing-up door and a 33-in. towel 
bar. An easy-to-install, optional 10-gal. 
warm-water reservoir (pictured on the 
right of the range) is available. 

The range is not only exceedingly 
decorative but designed for a lifetime of 
use; with the reservoir, the range weighs 
in at a rock-solid 625 lbs. The Enter- 
prise Monarch with reservoir sells for 
$2250, the range alone is $2095 not in- 
cluding shipping. Even if you’re not in 
the market for a range you should still 
order Lehman’s Non-Electric, ‘Good 
Neighbor ’ Heritage Catalog. There is an 
amazing collection of general-store type 
merchandise, much of which I have 
never seen anywhere else, pictured in 
the $2 catalog. Contact Lehman Hard- 
ware & Appliances, Inc., Box 41, Dept. 
OHJ, Kidron, OH 44636. 

(216) 857-5441. 
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1985 
WOODWORKING 
TOOLS 


Garret Wade Company has just intro- 
duced its new 1985 Master Catalog con- 
taining more than 2500 fine hand tools 
on 212 pages. Not only is it loaded 
with hard-to-find old-style tools, but 
each chapter contains informative intro- 
ductions which provide valuable facts 
on tool construction and use. 

The catalog is $3 from Garret Wade 
Co., Dept. OHJ, 161 Ave. of The Amer- 
icas, New York, NY 10013. 

(212) 807-1155. 


Pigeon-Control Netting 


ProSoCo, Inc., maker of masonry 
cleaning products, has just introduced 
a knotted and tied netting for protec- 
tion against pigeons and their damag- 
ing droppings. Conservare Pigeon Con- 
trol mesh netting is designed to be an- 
chored and stretched over areas where 
pigeons like to stand and roost. Water 
tables, cornices, ornamental masonry, 
and statuary can be permanently pro- 
tected without harming either the 
building or the birds. 

The lightweight, UV stable, plastic 
netting is anchored with stainless steel 
pins set into the masonry. It weighs 
about 4 lbs. per 1,000 square feet. 
The pricing varies with the amount 
purchased, but for less than 1,000 
square feet it costs about $.60 per 
square foot (including shipping and 
handling). 

To find out more contact ProSoCo, 
Inc., Dept. OHJ, P.O. Box 1578, Kan- 
sas City, KS 66117. (913) 281-2700. 


SS 


New Wood-Graining Kit 


The biggest problem for novice wood 
grainers hasn’t been a lack of proper 
tools, but the lack of step-by-step 
primers to show how it’s done. But 
now, American Wood Graining Products 
has made the whole process a lot 
simpler with the introduction of their 
Nature’s Touch Basic Wood Graining 
Kit for Oak. 

What I like best about the new kit is 
the 16-page booklet which begins with a 
glossary of graining terms, lists supplies 
needed, surface preparation, base color 
painting, secondary graining, primary 
graining, applying shadowing and ton- 
ing, general techniques, graining raised 
panels and mouldings, and finish coats 
and touch-ups. The booklet is well- 


illustrated with easy to understand, 
step-by-step color and black and white 
photos. The text is very easy to follow 
and is loaded with good tips to help you 
do a better job. 


The kits sell for $29.95 and come 
with: a rubber graining tool, four grain- 
ing combs, graining booklet, a pint of 
base color, work sheets, a pint of grain- 
ing liquid, a 1/2 pint of shadow and ton- 
ing liquid, 1/2 oz. of red tinting color, 
and 1/2 oz. of brown tinting color. You 
have to specify brown or light brown. 

The Graining Liquid supplied with 
these kits has been specially formulated 
for wood graining, and it makes the job 
a lot easier, especially for the novice. 


If you have the patience and are will- 
ing to practice, American Wood Grain- 
ing has the kit to get you started. Write 
for a free brochure from: Ann Jordan, 
Dept. OHJ, P.O. Box 380084, Denver, 
CO 80238. (303) 399-3474. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 


American Wood Heat Cookery is a 
newly revised and enlarged guide to 
cooking on a wood-heat stove. Normal- 
ly a cookbook is a little out of our 
realm, but I think anyone who uses a 
wood-burning stove or has even a pass- 
ing interest in Americana will be fasci- 
nated by this book. 

The author, Margaret Byrd Adams, 
has collected 284 original wood-stove 
recipes that were brought to this coun- 
try by immigrants. What I found most 
enjoyable were the historical, and un- 
usually amusing, anecdotes that pre- 
ceded each dish — how it developed, 
and when and how it was first intro- 
duced in America: Thresher’s Chicken, 
Seed Cake, Smoky Mountain Corn 
Bread, Pine Bark Fish Stew, War Cake, 
and one of my favorites, Texas Chili. 

Not being an experienced cook on any 
sort of stove, I was relieved not to find 
any of that ‘pinch of this’ and ‘add to 
taste’ stuff. Everything is spelled out in 
standard measurements. Plus, all of the 
dishes can be prepared on conventional 
ranges. 

Besides tasty recipes, one of the real 
values of this book is the wealth of 
technical information it supplies. 
There are tips on using wood stoves, ap- 
propriate cookware, cooking and baking 
methods, stove care, chimney cleaning 
and chimney fires, wood usage, and 
even a listing of stove-paraphernalia 
suppliers. 

To order the 252-page book, send 
$7.95, plus $1.50 for shipping and 
handling to Pacific Search Press, Dept. 
OHJ, 222 Dexter Ave. North, Seattle, 
WA 98109. 
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GO TO 
SHPO í- 


Here we conclude our list of the 
State Historic Preservation Offices. 
If you want to know more about 
what your SHPO can do for you, 
consult our article in the August- 
September 1984 OHJ, 


OREGON 

David Talbot, State Pks. Superintendent 
Historic Preservation Office 

State Parks & Recreation 

525 Trade Street, S.E. 

Salem, OR 97310 

(503) 378-5019 


Technical Assistance 
David Powers 378-5002 


National Register 
Elizabeth W. Potter 378-5001 


Tax Incentives / Grants 
Kimberly Lakin 378-6858 
Karen Zisman 

Review & Compliance 

Dr. Leland Gilsen 378-5023 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr. Larry E. Tise 

Penn. Historical & Museum Commission 
PO Box 1026 

Harrisburg, PA 17120 

(717) 783-4363 


Technical & Tax Assistance 
Barry*Loveland 


National Register 
Greg Ramsey 783-8946 


Review & Compliance 
Dr. Barry Kent 
Publications: Preservation Quarterly, free 


Other services: museum store 


PUERTO RICO 

Dr. Arleen Pabon de Rocafort, SHPO 
SHPO Office 

La Fortaleza, Box 82 

San Juan, PR 00901 

(809) 721-3012 


Review & Compliance 
Armando Morales 
Grants 

Jose Rivera 
Archeolog 

Karen Anderson 


YOUR 


State Historic ) 
eservation Office 


RHODE ISLAND 

Frederick C. Williamson, Director 

R. I. Historic Preservation Commission 
150 Benefit Street 

Providence, RI 02903 

(401) 277-2678 


Technical & Tax Assistance 
Andrea Nadel 

National Register 

Pamela Kennedy 

Review & Compliance 
Virginia Fitch 

Grants 

Patricia Kenyon 
Archeology 

Paul Robinson 


Publications: federal program brochures; 


state preservation reports 
Other services: preservation slide shows 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charles E. Lee, Director 

S.C. Dept. of Archives & History 
Historical Programs Section 
1430 Senate Street 

Columbia, SC 29211 

(803) 758-5816 


Technical Assistance 
Janet Lamb 

National Register 
Mary Watson Edmunds 


Tax Incentives 

Glenn Keyes 

John Wel 

Tax Incentives / Grants 
Nancy C. Meriwether 
Review & Compliance 
Nancy Brock 

Grants 

F. Langdon Edmunds 
Susan McGahee 


Publications: South Carolina State 
Gazette (quarterly), free 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Dr. Julius Fishburn, SHPO 
Historic Preservation Center 
Office of Cultural Preservation 
800 N. Illinois Street 

Pierre, SD 57501 

(605) 677-5314 


National Register 

Melanie Betz 

National Register / Grants 
Carolyn Torma 

Tax Incentives / Grants 
James Wilson 

Review & Compliance 

Dr. Peter Miller 


Grants 
Paul Putz 


Publications: Historic Sites of 
South Dakota 


TENNESSEE 

Charles A. Howell, III, Commissioner 
Tennessee Department of Conservation 
701 Broadway 

Nashville, TN 37219 

(615) 742-6747 


National Register 
Lloyd Ostby 742-6723 


Tax Incentives / Grants 
Richard Tune 742-6724 


Review & Compliance 
Peggy Froeschuer 742-6720 


Main Street Program 
Ann Toplovich 742-6742 


Publications: Courier newsletter 
(3 times per year), free 


TEXAS 

Curtis Tunnell, Executive Director 
Texas Historical Commission 

PO Box 12276 — Capitol Station 
Austin, TX 78711 

(512) 475-3094 


Technical & Tax Assistance 
Stan Graves 


National Register 
Peter Maxson 


Tax Assistance / Grants 
Joe Oppermann 


Review & Compliance 

Dan Elswick 

LaVerne Herrington 475-3057 
Review & Compliance / Archeology 
Robert Mallouf 475-6328 


Publications: Medallion Newspaper; 
Main Street Information Letter 


UTAH 

Melvin T. Smith; Director 
Utah State Historical Society 
300 Rio Grande 

Salt Lake City, UT 84101 
(801) 533-5755 


Technical & Tax Assistance 
Wilson Martin 533-7039 
National Register 

Kent Powell 533-6017 


Publications: federal program brochures; 
Utah Historical Quarterly; Histor 
Highlights Newsletter; Beehive History 


Other services: museum; library; photo 
archives; book store & gift shop 


VERMONT 

Milton A. Eaton, Secretary 

Agency of Devel. & Community Affairs 
Pavilion Office Building 

Montpelier, VT 05602 

(802) 828-3226 
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Barbara Murphy of the Utah State Historic Preservation Office 
demonstrates her paint-stripping prowess. 


Technical & Tax Assistance 
Jane Lendway 

National Register 

Nancy Boone 

Review & Compliance 
Giovanna Peebles 

Grants 

Richard Stickney 


Publications: Historic Preservation in 


Vermont (free booklet); Historic Build- 


ings & The Economic Tax Act of 1981 
(free booklet); historic sites pamphlets, 
statewide survey published county by 
county 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Roy E. Adams, SHPO 

Virgin Islands Planning Office 
PO Box 2606 

St. Thomas, VI 00801 

(809) 774-7859 


National Register 
Barbara Hagan-Smith 
Archeology 
Elizabeth Righter 
Education 

Myron D. Jackson 


VIRGINIA 


H. Bryan Mitchell, Executive Director 
Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission 
221 Governor Street 

Richmond, VA 23219 

(804) 786-3143 


Technical & Tax Assistance / Grants 
Dianne Pierce 

National Register 

Robert Carter 

Calder Loth 

Margaret T. Peters 

Review & Compliance 

C. Vernon March, III 


Archeology 
Alain C. Outlaw 
Archives 

Susan Alexander 


Publications: Notes On Virginia 
(twice yearly) 


WASHINGTON 

Jacob E. Thomas, SHPO 

111 West 21st Avenue, KL-11 
Olympia, WA 98504 

(206) 753-4011 


National Register 

Mark Brack 753-7436 

Tax Incentives / Grants 
David M. Hansen 753-4117 
Review & Compliance 
Robert Whitlam 753-4405 
Main Street Program 

David Jacob 753-7442 


Publications: Historic Sites brochure 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Norman L. Fagan, Commissioner 
Department of Culture & History 
State Capitol Complex 
Charleston, WV 25305 

(304) 348-0220 


Technical & Tax Assistance / Grants 
Michael Gioulis 348-0240 

National Register 

Rodney S. Collins 348-0240 

Michael Pauley 

Archeology 

James Bloenker 348-0230 

Ann Wainstein 

Publications: Grants & Services booklet; 
West Virginia Historical Resources Sur- 
vey Handbook; tax & National Register 
booklets; Covered Bridges pamphlet; 
Culture & History Newsletter 

Other services: Main Street film avail 
able; gift shop 


WISCONSIN 

Jeff Dean, Director 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
816 State Street 

Madison, WI 53706 

(608) 262-1339 


National Register / Review & Compliance 
Debbie Cravens 262-2732 

Richard Dexter 

Tax Incentives / Grants 

John Lorentz 262-2971 

Larry Reed 

James Sewell 

Publications: National Register infor- 
mation packets; Wisconsin Preservation 
Newsletter 

Other services: bookstore; workshops; 
lectures; conferences 


WYOMING 

Alvin F. Bastron, P.E., Director 
Wyoming Recreation Commission 
1920 Thomes Street 

Cheyenne, WY 82002 

(307) 777-9695 


Technical Assistance 
Sharon Bollinger 777-6312 
Mark G. Junge 

National Register 

Eileen Starr 777-6301 

Tax Incentives 

Herbert Dawson 777-6316 
Grants 

Robert Renteria 777-7695 
Archeology 

Thomas Marceau 777-6696 


Publications: State Parks Historic Monu- 
ments & Marker Programs brochures 
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O, RAPUNZEL HAS NOT MOVED TO KANSAS CITY, 

Missouri. Although many of us dream of 

living in a "fairy tale" house -- a Queen 
Anne with towers, turrets, and lots of ginger- 
bread -- most of us are content to accept and 
work with the styles of our old houses, as 
plain as they may be. Unfortunately, the own- 
er of this house just couldn't control him- 
self. 


ACCORDING TO MARK REYNOLDS of Royal Oak, 
Michigan, this house is typical of midtown 
Kansas City and is known in Western Missouri 
as a "Kansas City Shirtwaist." The shingles, 
siding, windows, and masonry are all original 
and typical of post-Victorian homes, If the 
house had been built with a tower, it would 


not have looked like this. The current owner 
made the mistake of adding the tower without 
the benefit of an architect. The tower itself 
is disproportionate to the rest of the house 
and is poorly connected to the porch. The win- 
dows, too, are out of scale. 


IF THE OWNER HAD LEFT well enough alone, this 
house, with some painting and cleaning, could 
have looked as it did when it was built early 
in the century. Now, major roof work will have 
to be done to return it to its original ap- 
pearance, Since the tower is for decorative 
purposes only (it's not large enough to be 
used as living space), we hope the owner will 
reconsider this "Grimm" remuddling. -- SJM 
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If you love old houses, 


you should subscribe to 
The Old-~House Journal! 


HE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL is the only taai devoted 

exclusively to the restoration, maintenance, and decoration 

of pre-1939 houses. Our plainly written articles show you 

i practical and economical ways to turn that old house ‘with a 
lot of potential’ into the house of your dreams. 

The Journal is written and edited by people who have 
restored old houses themselves. We’ve learned how to balance history with 
convenience, lasting quality with a budget. Our first-hand articles explain the 
do-it-yourself procedures that assure good workmanship while they save you 
money. You'll do the job at a reasonable cost, and avoid expenses and head- 
aches in the long run. And even if you hire contractors to do the work, you'll 
know what they’re up to — and learn to prevent costly mistakes. 

The Journal is about sensitive rehabilitation. It’s not about gut-and-strip 
remodelling — we call it REMUDDLING — that destroys forever the house’s 
antique charm . . , and its tangible evidence of the past. 

The Journal isn’t all preservation nuts and bolts. We also feature articles 
about period interiors, landscaping, and the history of various house styles. 
Our unprecedented series on post-Victorian, early-20th-century house styles 
has received nationwide attention and spawned a soon-to-be-published book. 
And then there are The Old-House Journal’s regular features: free classified 
ads for current subscribers; Ask OHJ — our Q & A column; Restorer’s Note- 
book — time-saving and money-saving hints from readers who’ve learned it 
the hard way; Restoration Products — our survey of the most recent and 
worthwhile products and services for your old-house needs. Over the years, 
our readership demand has actually been able to persuade manufacturers to 
reintroduce such long-neglected items as push-button light switches and Lin- 
crusta-Walton wallcovering (a Victorian imitation of leather). 

This Yearbook is only one volume of The OHJ Restoration Encyclope- 
dia. And while the information collected from our back issues never goes out 
of date, we continue to break new ground. Preservation methods improve, 
new products are introduced. An ongoing subscription to The Old-House 

Journal magazine is your best way to stay current. We 
think you'll be delighted and fascinated by our unique 
publication. For only $18, you can receive a one-year 
subscription — and become a part of The Old-House 
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It was easy to find the right stuff 
back then... 


Back when your house was built, 
it was easy to find Lincrusta Wal- 
on wallpaper, ornamental iron- 
ork, and all those other goodies 
you need to complete your restora- 
ion work. All you had to do back 
en was go to the neighborhood 
building supply — or look for an 
ad in the back of a magazine. 
What was common then is near- 
ly impossible now. Yet Lincrusta 
Walton is still available — as are 
ost of the other touches that 
make your house special. It’s just 
a matter of locating them when 
you need them. And that’s an of- 
ten frustrating, usually unproduc- 
tive waste of time. 
That is, unless you have a copy 
of The Old-House Journal 


Catalog. It’s the only source of 
information on searching out the 
small companies that are re- 
producing period house parts. 
And, from the mail we’ve gotten, 
it’s saved subscribers plenty of 
time and frustration. (It may have 
also saved a few marriages, we 
suspect.) 

The new Catalog contains list- 
ings for over 1,400 companies 
offering more than 10,000 products 
and services. Three indexes and 
two directories, in a new, easy- 
to-use format, make this year’s 
Catalog even better than before. 

Let The Old-House Journal 
Catalog be your guide to finding 
the materials and services you 
need. Order your copy today! 


Th 69A Seventh Avenue 
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periodical in America for old-house people. Filled with money-saving, 
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The OHJ Yearbooks 
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services for pre-1939 houses. 
The OHJ Buyer’s Guide Cata- 
log is fully cross-referenced & 
indexed for easy use, so I can 
find whatever I need to repair, 
restore, or decorate my old 
house. ($11.95 ppd. for cur- 


rent OHJ subscribers; $14.95 ppd. for non-subscribers.) 


Acoustical Tiles, Removing ...........-- Jun 108 
Adhesive Removal, Acoustical Tile........ Jun 108 
Advisory Council On Historic Preservation (G) Jun 103 
Aesthetic Movement, History Of ...... Aug/Sep 144 
Air Valves, Radiator — Reviving (RN)....... Mar 43 
Allergies, Mold (RN) .....--..-++--+06% Jul 126 
Anaglypta(P).....- 2-5 2--ccceerecces Jul 128 
AmMesten, J. a ss 5s Ke Oe OS BAG ....dan/Feb 2 
Anglo-Japanese Decor .....-.-++-- Aug/Sep 144 
(See also Aesthetic Movement) 

Antique Stove Assn. (RN). ..-..-----+5> Oct 189 
Arbors — See Pergolas 

Architectural Styles Guide (P)..........--+- Jul 128 


Art Movement — See Aesthetic Movement 
Audsley, George & Maurice — Wallpapers (P) . Jun 107 


Bake Ovens, Brick — Designers & Parts (P) . . . Dee 228 


Bake Ovens, Brick — History & Construction . Dec 222 
Baltimore Heaters, Repairing. .........-- Nov 191 
BALUSTERS: 
Concrete — Repairing. ...-.-....-++- Nov 202 
Porch — Loose (RN) .......-.0+s000% May 88 
See also Porch Spindles 
Bar Backs, Kit (P)................... -May 86 
Basement Stairs, Rebuilding ...........--- Jul 117 


Basements, Wet — Drain Systems For . . . Aug/Sep 150 


Bathroom Furnishings, Victorian (illus.) ..... Mar 46 
Bathroom Hardware, Brass (P).........-.-. Jul 127 
Bathroom Tile, Cleaning & Grouting. ....... Mar 45 
Bathroom Fittings, China (P)............. May 87 
Bathtubs, Claw-foot (P) ............ Aug/Sep 157 
Bathtubs, Claw-foot — Plumbing Fittings (P) . . Mar 51 
Bathtub Near A Window (RN). .....--..-. Mar 48 
Bathtubs, Cleaning (RN). ......--.--55- Oct 179 
Beam Repair Basics... ..- 1-26-60 eee Oct 175 
Bed & Breakfast Directory (B)..........-.-. Jul 126 
Beehive Ovens — Designers & Parts (P).... . . Dec 228 
Beehive Ovens — History & Construction. . . . Dee 222 
Bell Tower Roof — Framing .........-..- Mar 35 
Bell Tower Roof — Sheathing ...........-- Apr 58 
Benchwork -- For Running Plaster 
Comices i. siissessces .... Aug/Sep 136 
Dec 214 
Bevelled Glass (P) .....-- 02s ee eee ereee Apr 68 
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Bird Control (FP)... iwi ce ce cscs . Dee 229 
Blinds, Washing (RN)... ..---- +++ +e0e> Oct 179 
Block, Concrete — In House Construction . . . Oct 165 
Block, Ornamental Concrete — Repairing. . . . Nov 201 
Boards, Salvaged — Cleaning & Drying (RN). . Nov 205 
Roota Period @). oc seve ecccccaes Aug/Sep 156 
Boxing Paint For Mixing..........---- Jan/Feb 8 
Bradbury, Bruce .........---++++: Aug/Sep 144 
Brass Buying Tips .......----++++-+++% Apr 57 
Brass Finishes, Types.......--.+---+++5 Apr 57 
Brass Polish (PR)... sanere aa denen eons Apr 68 

Aug/Sep 156, 157 
Brass, Polishing. .....--+-----eeerreres Apr 55 
Brass, Stripping Plating From (RN)... . . Aug/Sep 163 
Brass, Stripping Paint From...........--- Apr 55 


Brick Bake Ovens — Designers & Parts (P) . . . Dee 228 
Brick Bake Ovens — History & Construction. . 
Bricks, Stripping Paint From (RN)......- - Oct 179 
Brickwork — Rolling For Dome Construction. Dec 225 
Brushes, Paint — See Paint Brushes 

Bungalow Style — Editorial ......... Aug/Sep 132 
Bungalow Style — Old-House Living . . . . Aug/Sep 133 


Bungalows, Pergolas For........-.------ Apr 53 
Burden, Jane (Jane Morris). .......- - Aug/Sep 147 
Busy Bodies (P)........-+-- Jun 108, Aug/Sep 156 
Calcimine Paint, Removing (RN).........- Nov 200 
Candles, Electric — Brass (P)...........+ Nov 210 
Canvas, Wall — To Cover Cracked Plaster... . . Jul 124 
Capitals, Column — See Also Columns 

Capitals, Columns — Ordering .......-.---- May 83 
Cards, Historic House (P).......-..-- Jan/Feb 32 
Carpenter Magazine. .......-+-0++e5005 Mar 37 
Carpets, Straw — Source... ......55+-5- Jun 105 
Cast Iron, Stripping Paint From (RN) . Jul 126, Mar 43 
Caulk In Small Tubes (P) ....-....-----% Jul 128 
Ceiling Paper (P)...-..---- eee eee eeeee May 87 
Ceilings, Stripping Calcimine From (RN). . . . Nov 200 
Cellar Stairs — Construction ............+ Jul 117 
Cellars, Wet — Draining. ...-..-....... Aug/Sep 150 
Cement Block — History & House Styles . . . . Oct 165 
Ceramic House Portraits (P)..........- Jan/Feb 32 
Ceramics, Odors In (RN). ..-- - - Jan/Feb 27, Apr 54 
Certification Rules — For Rehabilitation . . . . Jun 101 
China, Bathroom Fittings (P)............-- May87 


China — Mouse Urine Odors In. . . Apr. 54, Jan/Feb 27 
Christmas, Descriptions Of — Old Sources . . . Dec 220 
Christmas Tree Ornaments (P)...........- Nov 211 
Christmas Tree Ornaments, Paper — Making . . Dec 220 
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n TT i) soca ce iar Kaa sesso ves Jan/Feb 7 
Chrome Plating, Removing (RN) ...... Aug/Sep 163 
Circular Tower Roof — Framing. .......... Mar 35 
Circular Tower Roof — Sheathing.......... Apr 58 
Cistern Pump — Source (RN). ........--- Nov 205 
Clapboards — See Also Siding, Wood 

Clapboards, Repairing & Replacing......... May 78 
Cleaning Painted Surfaces........... Aug/Sep 142 
Clear Wood Finishes (P)......-..+++++: Jun 106 
Clendenen, LaDel .. 6.5.8 seein dun 93 
Clothes Dryer Used As Humidifier (P). . . . Jan/Feb 31 
Coal Range, Kitchen (P)..... 2... 605065 Dec 228 


Colonial House Restored — Old-House Living . Oct 167 


Colonial Revival — A Post-Victorian Style . . . .May 73 
Color Matching, Paint.........-...... Jan/Feb 7 
Color Placement, Paint.......---.++--+5 Mar 40 
cg eee eer oe ie Jan/Feb 9 
Colors — Aesthetic Movement ........ Aug/Sep 148 
Colors, Paint — How To Mix ,.........-- Jan/Feb 8 
Colors, Paint — Matching .........65+5 Jan/Feb 7 
Columns — See Also Capitals, Column 
Columns, Exterior — Installation .......... Jun 96 
Columns, Exterior — Ordering. .........-- May 83 
Columns, Exterior — Sources For.......... May 82 
Columns, Exterior — Types... .--....+++:s May 83 
Columns, Exterior Wood — Painting........ Jun 99 
Comic Strips — See Fred & Martha Comics 
Compass For Scribing To Irregular 

Gantates (RN): s; 6s et cs cwasoeewes Nov 200 
Complementary Colors (G)..........--- Jan/Feb 7 
Concrete Block — History & House Styles . . . Oct 165 
Concrete Block, Ornamental — Repairing. . . . Nov 201 
Copper Shingles (P). ....... -0...5 Jan/Feb 31 
Copper Tubs, Restoring (RN) . -.-....- . . Nov 205 
Cornice Mouldings — Color Placement On . . . . Mar 41 
Cornices, Painting Galvanized ......... Jan/Feb 10 
Cornices, Plaster — Installing. ........ Aug/Sep 141 
Cornices, Plaster — Running On Bench . . Aug/Sep 136 
Cornices, Plaster — Running In Place... .... Dec 213 
Cotton, J. Randall............-. Oct 165, Nov 200 
Cracks, Hairline — Repairing In Plaster (RN). . .May 88 
Craftsman Magazine. ......-.--0000008> Apr 53 
Craftsman Style Pergolas. ...........+++- Apr 53 
Crane, Walter — Dado By .......-..- Aug/Sep 147 
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(B) = Book Review or Literature Listing 


(P) = Product Listing 


(G) = Glossary Listing 


(RN) = Short Item (Restorer’s Notebook, 
Ask OHJ, etc.) 


Dampers — For Bake Ovens............. Dec 225 
Decorating Supplies Catalog (P).......... Jun 106 
Dental Picks For Stripping Paint (P)... . . Jan/Feb 32 
Desks, Roll-Top — Kit (P)............... May 86 
Detection Mirrors (Busy Bodies) (P)....... Jun 108 
Diedrich, Kate — Comics By ...... . Jun 92, Jul 112 


Aug/Sep 132 
Dirt Removal — From Painted Surfaces . . Aug/Sep 142 
DOCUMENTATION FOR CREATIVE 
RESTORATION OF OLD HOUSES: 


Bathrooms, Victorian (illus.)........... Mar 46 

POPEMGS A 555 60. 5 E 5-0 06-3 Jan/Feb 20 
Documenting Restoration With Photos — 

eee IES Re ee eer ere! May 72 
Doors, Panel — Color Placement On ....... . Mar 42 
Doors, Exterior — Reproduction (P)....... . Jul 128 
Doors, Panel — Reproduction (P)......... Oct 188 
Doors, Screen — Restoring .............. Jul 122 
Double-Hung Windows — Holding Rope In Sash 

CURES AEE EEE Bins pw AN E Mar 43 
Drain Systems For Wet Basements ..... Aug/Sep 150 
Drinking Fountain, Cast Iron (P). ........ Oct 189 
Drywall Tile Backer Board (P)............ Apr 69 
Drywall Mesh Tape, Self-Stick (P)....... Jan/Feb 31 
Dust Corners For Stairs (P). ... . Jan/Feb 30, Oct 188 
Easements, Facade..........-.....00. Jun 102 
EDITORIALS: 

Pe at PL eeeee ree cr eres Nov 192 

Bungalows — Call For Case Histories. . Aug/Sep 132 

Photograph Your Restoration ......... .May 72 

Remembering Harry................ Oct 166 
Electric Brass Candlesticks (P)...........Nov 210 
Electric Light Switches, Pushbutton (P).... . Nov 211 
Electrical Wire — Repairing Insulation (RN). . Jun 100 
Embossed Wallcoverings (P).............. Jul 128 
Epoxies For Wood Repair (P) ......... Jan/Feb 30 
Etched Glass — Patterns For (RN) ......... Jul 126 
Fans, Ceiling — Low-Profile (P) .......... Jun 107 
Fans, Ceiling — Support For (P)......... . dun 107 
Faucets, Brass — Antique (P)...... . Mar 51, Jul 127 
Feather Dusters (P)...................Mar5l 
Federal Preservation Regulations .......... Jun 91 
FMM S T oo ot oon cade Vewakess May 86 
Finishes, Exterior Wood — Clear (P)...... . Jun 106 
Finishes, Clear — Selecting ............. Nov 197 
Finishes, Clear — Wax For Reviving (P)..... . Apr 68 
Firebacks, Cast Iron (P)............... Oct 188 
a E os i opie ch stds ose cat Oct 177 


Fireplaces — Building Brick Bake Ovens For. . Dec 222 
Fixtures, Metal — Cleaning & Replating (P) . . Dec 228 
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Flags, Historic Replicas (P)......... . Aug/Sep 158 
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Flashing — For Exterior Columns...,...... Jun 97 
Floor, Pine — Finishes For (RN)... .. . . Aug/Sep 163 
Floor Plans — Measuring For............ Oct 172 
FLOOR REPAIRS: 

Fixing Squeaks (RN)................ Mar 48 

PU LOA, oon en deinen acl ces Jan/Feb 28 

Unwarping Wood Floors (RN). ........ Jun 100 
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Foundation Seepage — Cures... ..... . Aug/Sep 150 


Fountain, Drinking — Cast Iron (P). ....... Oct 189 
Fred & Martha Comics . . Jun 92, Jul 112, Aug/Sep132 


Freeman, John Crosby .... Jan/Feb 10, Aug/Sep 167 
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aC RON. OROREN T r o May 86 
Furniture — Summer Slipcovers For... .. . . Jun 104 
Furniture, Garden — Wood (P)...-........ Jul 127 


Gallier House, New Orleans — Summerizing . . Jun 104 


Galvanized Metal, Painting ........... Jan/Feb 10 
Game — 18th-Century Village (P)......... Nov 211 
Garden Furniture, Wood. ............... Jul 127 
Garrison, John Mark ....... Aug/Sep 136, Dee 213 
Gilding Methods & Supplies (P).......... Jun 107 
Glass, Etched — Patterns (RN). ........... Jul 126 
Glass, Window — Scraping Paint From (RN). . .May 88 
Gold Leaf Techniques (P).............. Jun 107 
Gothic Revival — Illustrated ............ Dec 226 
Grained Surfaces, Touching Up .......... Jun 100 
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Ice Dams, Water Shield For (P) ....... Aug/Sep 157 
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Masonry — Brick Bake Oven Construction . . . Dee 222 
Massey, James C. 
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Measured Drawings — 

Techniques For Dimensions........... Oct 172 
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Mouldings, Plaster — Installing. ....... Aug/Sep 141 


Mouldings, Plaster — Running . Aug/Sep 136, Dec 213 
Mouse Urine — 


Combatting Odor ........- Jan/Feb 27, Apr 54 
Moving Houses... .......-0000eee00005 Jun 93 
Murals, Wall oii cic cc cere renee ceuney Jul 113 
Nail Holders, Homemade (RN). ....... - Jan/Feb 33 
Nails, Resin-Coated (RN) ..........55+- Jun 100 
National Historic Landmarks............- Jun 103 
National Register & Federal Regulations . . . . Jun 103 
National Register — Placement... .... . Aug/Sep 159 
Neo-Colonial Style — History...........-.- May 73 
Neo-Colonial Style — Ilustrated..........- May 77 
Nestrals GG)... ccc cs ces ee en isaansa Jan/Feb 7 
l 555-3 65.005 65,55 HERO COREE TEET Jun 103 
Nickel Plating Service (P) ...........+-- Dec 228 
Notches In Beams — Right & Wrong... . . . . Oct 178 
Note Cards, Historic House (P)......... Jan/Feb 32 
Oak Shingles — History & Source ......... Oct 184 
Oil Paintings, Cleaning (RN) ............4- Mar 43 
OLD-HOUSE LIVING: 

Victorian in Massachusetts .......... Jan/Feb 3 

Surviving Restoration. ........-....-- May 80 

Victorian in Anaheim, California ........ Jun 93 

Mural Mania in California. ...........- Jul 113 

A California Bungalow..........- Aug/Sep 133 

A Connecticut Colonial & Its Family. . . . - Oct 167 

A Nebraska Greek Revival...........- Nov 193 


KEY 
(B) = Book Review or Literature Listing 
(P) = Product Listing 
(G) = Glossary Listing 


(RN) = Short Item (Restorer’s Notebook, 
Ask OHJ, etc.) 
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Old Sturbridge Village — 


Bake Oven Construction............- Dec 222 
Opaque Stains — Survey ..... 6-66 eeee Jul 112 
Ornaments, Christmas (P)...........-.. Nov 211 
Oven Doors, Cast-Iron — 

For Colonial Bake Ovens (P).......-.. Dec 228 


Ovens, Brick Bake — Designers & Parts (P) . . . Dec 228 
Ovens, Brick Bake — History & Construction . Dec 222 


Paint Brushes, Cleaning (RN). . . . Jan/Feb 33, May 88 


Paint Brushes, Decorative (P)............ Jun 106 
Paint Colors, Architectural Placement Of... . . Mar 40 
Paint Colors, Matching.........-c50% Jan/Feb 7 
Paint Colors, Mixing — Tips........--...- Jan/Feb 8 


Paint, Interior — Renewing 


Paint Stripping — Calcimine (RN)... ...- - - Nov 200 
Paint Stripping — From Brass.........--.-.- Apr 55 
Paint Stripping — From Bricks (RN). ..... - Oct 179 
Paint Stripping — From Metal Hardware (RN). . Mar 43 
Paint Stripping — From Plaster. ....-.... ~~. Jul 125 
Paint Stripping — From Radiators (RN)... . . ~ Jul 126 
Paint Stripping — Lime Finish (RN) ....... Jun 108 
Paint Stripping — With Dental Picks (P). . . Jan/Feb 32 
Paint Stripping — With Heat Gun (RN) ... . . Jun 100 
Paint Stripping — With Heat Plate... .. - - Jan/Feb 12 
Painted Surfaces, Washing........... Aug/Sep 142 
Painting, Exterior — Galvanized Metal. . . . Jan/Feb 10 
Painting, Exterior — New Clapboards ....... May 79 
Painting, Exterior — 

Spray Vs. Brush (RN),......-..-- Aug/Sep 163 
Painting, Exterior — Wood Columns....... . Jun 99 
Painting, Interior — Tools For (P)........ - Jun 106 
Paintings, Oil — Cleaning (RN). ........... Mar 43 
Paperhangers Guild (P).........----.--- Jun 106 
Parquet Floors, Restoring............- Jan/Feb 28 
Pergolas — History & Design ............- Apr 53 
Pest Control — Squirrels (RN). ......-.--.-.- May 85 
Photo Documentation ......--.....--.+- May 72 
Pianos — Removing Finish (RN). ......-.-.-- Mar 48 
Picket Fences, Colonial (P).............- May 86 
Pickled Finish For Wood (RN). ....-.-.--.-- Nov 205 
Picture Frames, Gilded — Restoring (P)... . . Jun 107 
Picture Hanging, Moulding Hooks For (P) . Jan/Feb 32 
Pigeon Control (FP)... ccceescccccese Dec 229 
Pillars — See Also Columns 
PUUGE, ROM sx ois cs we es cee weer weg Nov 191 
Pitchboard For Stair Layout............. Jul 118 
Piton; MIRE 64 cs cscs Ces on es ees Aug/Sep 136 
Plaster Mouldings — 

Benchwork...........5. Aug/Sep 136, Dec 214 
Plaster Mouldings, Running. ......--..-.- Dec 213 
Plaster Ornament, Installing. ......... Aug/Sep 141 
Plaster Omament, Making. . . . Aug/Sep 136, Dec 213 
Plaster Ornament — Paint Removal. ........ dul 111 
Plaster — Repairing Hairline Cracks (RN)... . - May 88 
Plaster Walls, Stripping Paint From. ........ Jul 124 
Plastering — 

Screed Work For Running Cornices. . . . . . Dec 216 
Plastering Techniques — 

Running Mouldings... . . . Aug/Sep 136, Dec 213 
Plastering Tooli. oi cses i crssesecees Dec 217 
Plating, Chrome — Removing (RN)... . . Aug/Sep 163 
Polish, Metal (P) -> 2. ee cscs cess Aug/Sep 156 
Polychrome, Interior — Principles..........- Mar 40 
Poore, Jonathan . . . Mar 35, Apr 58, Jul 117, Oct 172 
Porch Balusters, Repairing (RN)..-........ May 88 
Porch Columns — See Also Columns, Exterior 
Porch Floors, Rebuilding (RN). .... =... .-- Mar 48 
Porch Roofs, Repairing..............+ Jan/Feb 1 
Porches, Victorian — Designs... ...~-.. Jan/Feb 20 
n M. (PF)... ccc esc cesars Jan/Feb 32 
POST-VICTORIAN HOUSES: 

And Concrete Block. ............-.: Oct 165 

Neo-Colonial Style..........-+---++-- May 73 

i Ly PEPEEREE SES EE CEE Jan/Feb 14 
Poultice For Cleaning Painted Surfaces . . Aug/Sep 143 
Prairie Style — History.........-..-. Jan/Feb 14 
Prairie Style, Influences Of ......-.....- Jan/Feb 19 
Preservation Assistance Division... .......- Jun 103 
Preservation Grants, OHJ — Winners... .. . Jan/Feb 2 
Preservation Society — Starting ...-... - - - Jan/Feb 3 
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Preservatives, Wood — 


On Interior Beams (RN)...----.--- Jan/Feb 27 
Primary Colors (G) .....---++eeee505 Jan/Feb 7 
Profile, Moulding — Scribing Methods . . . Aug/Sep 138 
Pushbutton Electric Switches (P)......... Nov 211 
Queen Anne Style (illus) ...-...........- Mar 49 
Queen Anne Towers — Building... . . Mar 35, Apr 58 
i Sh A eee ee ee ee ee Jun 106 
Radiator Vents — Renewing (RN)..........- Mar 43 
Radiators — Moving On Casters (RN) ...... Oct 179 
Radiators — Stripping Paint From (RN)... .. . Jul 126 
Radios, Vintage — Replicas (P)........ Aug/Sep 156 
Rafter Ends, Pergola — Designs ..........- Apr 67 
Rafters For Circular Tower Roof.......... Mar 35 
Rafters, Porch Roof — Repairing ........ Jan/Feb 1 
Range, Coal & Wood (P).... 2... 66 e ue Dec 228 
Recipes — Traditional Americana (P). ...... Dec 229 
REFINISHING STRIPPED WOOD: 

Balustere IRN). s cc cece ek bee on Jan/Feb 33 

Selecting Clear Finishes ..........+-- Nov 197 


Regulations, Federal Tax — For Rehabilitation . Jun 91 
REMUDDLING OF THE MONTH: 


Aluminum Siding In Oregon .......... Jun 110 
Architect's Statement In Chicago... .. . - Oct 190 
Mangled Greek Revival In Rockford, IL. . . Nov 212 
Multi-Family House In Connecticut ..... . May 80 
Penthouse In Massachusetts. ..........- Apr 70 
Picture Window In West Virginia ........ Mar 52 
Queen Anne International In Utah . . . Aug/Sep 164 
Satellite Dishes In Wisconsin ........... Jul 130 
Solar Addition In Wisconsin ........ Jan/Feb 34 
Tower Trouble In Missouri ...........- Dec 232 
Renovation — Emotionally Surviving. ..... . . May 80 
RESTORATION DESIGN FILE: 
Circular Tower Framing ..........---+ Mar 39 
Circular Tower Sheathing. ........-... Apr 60 
RESTORE — Preservation Organization. . . . Jan/Feb 2 
Roof Leaks — In Terra Cotta Tiles (RN) ..... May 85 
Roof, Metal Pan — Soldering. .......... Jan/Feb 1 
Roof, Porch — Rebuilding. ............ Jan/Feb 1 
Roof Shingles, Copper (P)............ Jan/Feb 31 
Roof Shingles, Oak — History & Source... . . Oct 184 
ROOFS, CIRCULAR TOWER: 
FAMINE Was: 5 e598 55 6 eee ow oases Mar 35 
pe eee ee eee ee Apr 58 
Round Surfaces, Scraping (RN).......--- Nov 200 
Router — Used For Stair Strings.........-. - Jul 119 
Sanding In Nooks & Crannies (RN)... ....- Nov 200 
Sanding Round Objects (RN). ......... Jan/Feb 33 
Sandpaper — Cleaning (RN)...........--. Mar 48 
Sates, i o ac nce cig teeseeses Jan/Feb 3 
Sash Rope Retainers (RN). .........---++- Mar 43 
(eee eee is Apr 69 
Sette, DOMMES. 2.0 osc csc esdivicsssas May 80 
Scrapers For Round Surfaces (RN). ....... Nov 200 
Screen Doors, Post-Victorian — Repairing . . . Jul 122 


Screws, Drywall — Multiple Uses (RN)...... . Mar 43 
Seribing A Moulding Profile.......... Aug/Sep 138 
Seribing To An Irregular Surface (RN)... .. . Nov 200 
Sears Concrete Block Machines .......... Oct 165 
Second Empire Style — See Mansard Style 

Secondary Colors (G)...........22.5- Jan/Feb 7 
Secretary Of Interior Guidelines. ......... Jun 103 
Seeds, Wildflower (P)........-.......:. Oct 189 
CUO A EPEE cess set salads sy Jan/Feb 7 
Shades, Window — Old Style (P)........... Mar 50 
Sheetmetal, Painting ............... Jan/Feb 10 
Shingles, Copper (P).............005 Jan/Feb 31 
Shingles, Oak — History & Source. ........ Oct 184 
Shoes, High-Top (P)............... Aug/Sep 156 
Shower Fixtures, Antique (P)............ Mar 51 
Shower Next To A Window (RN).......... Mar 48 
SHPO -- See State Historic Preservation Offices 
Shutters, Washing (RN) ............... Oct 179 
Siding, Wood Clapboard — 

Repairing & Replacing............... May 78 
at fe, ee re Aug/Sep 156 
Sinks, Cigemite CRN) «4 s.s:25:0 seer ea ENA Oct 179 
Sisters — In Beam Repair .............. Oct 177 
Bee NN. 656s esas RENT ee Jun 104 
Soapstone For Stove & Countertops (P).. . . . Dec 228 
Soldering Metal Roofs .............. Jan/Feb 24 
Splice Joints For Beams............... Oct 178 
Squeaking Floors — Repair (RN) .......... Mar 48 
Squirrel Control (RN) ................. May 85 
Stains In Wood, Removing (RN)........... May 85 
Stains, Opaque = Survey ............... Jul 112 
Stair Dust Corners (P) ........ Jan/Feb 30, Oct 188 
Stairs, Basement — Rebuilding........... . Jul 117 
State Historic Preservation Offices — 

And Federal Regulations............. Jun 103 

lg Re ee Aug/Sep 159 


Lists Of: Alabama Through Maryland . Aug/Sep 160 
Massachusetts Through Oklahoma Oct 186 


Oregon Through Wyoming ... . . Dec 230 
Steel Wool Alternative (RN) .......... Jan/Feb 33 
Steiner, Frances — On Prairie Style... .. . Jan/Feb 14 
Stencilling, Quick-Dry (RN) .......... Jan/Feb 33 
Stncilling, Stick-On (P)................ May 87 
Shontile = Hawes (Pye seis scesces May 87 
Stickley, Gustav — And Concrete Block. ... . Oct 165 
Stickley, Gustav — On Pergolas ........... Apr 53 
Storm Doors — Disadvantages ............ Jul 122 
Stove, Coal & Wood (P) ............... Dec 228 
Stove Repair — Baltimore Heater... ..... . Nov 191 
Stove Repair — Parts & Service (P)........ Nov 211 
Stove Tops, Soapstone (P).............. Dec 228 
Straw Matting — Sources............... Jun 105 
Stripping Paint — See Paint Stripping 
Stripping Tools — Dental Picks (P)..... . Jan/Feb 32 
Stripping Tools — Heat Gun (RN). ......... Jul 125 
Stripping Tools — Heat Plate.......... Jan/Feb 12 
Summerizing The Victorian House ...... . . Jun 104 
dG ERE ET Ce Le Eee Mar 50 
iy Dee eae eee ere Jul 128 


References are to 


Month and Page of issue 


Tape, Adhesive — For Cracks (P) ....... Jan/Feb 30 
Tape Measure — For Measured Drawings . . . . Oct 172 
Tarnish Removal From Brass............. Apr 55 
Tax Credits For Renovation .. . Jun 91, Aug/Sep 159 


Tea Sets, Suffragette (P)............. Jan/Feb 32 
Technical Assistance, Sources Of — 
See State Historic Preservation Offices 


BUONO is ss sinh co) 5 cle ne xan Mar 50 
Terne-Metal Roofing, Installing ......... Jan/Feb 1 
Terra-Cotta Roofing, Leaks In (RN)........ May 85 
AS A iin ccs ia cca ds ias Jan/Feb 7 
Tertiary Colors ~ Aesthetic Movement . . Aug/Sep 148 
Texture Paint, Removing (RN)... .... . Aug/Sep 163 
Tile — See Also Acoustical Tile; Grout 

Tile, Bathroom — Backer Board (P)........ . Apr 69 
Tile, Bathroom — Cleaning & Grouting ..... . Mar 44 
RO O Aia EO 55 -alk oe weak £REN Jul 128 
nn l O T s 0:50.00 E 884 be cee Mar 50 
Tile, Roofing — Leaks In (RN)............ May 85 
WONTON BONES Ws 65 565 55 kc scanates Mar 51 
Tinned Tubs, Restoring (RN). ........... Nov 205 
CRs s4:55 sos c8Ss es vawew sa ens Jan/Feb 7 
Toilet Tanks, Leaky (RN).............. Jun 108 
SON VER CD) 625.266 oa Sie esas. eee Jan/Feb 7 
Tie: HOM): tatane Dec 229 
TERETE Peres Dec 217 
Touch-Up Painting................ Aug/Sep 143 
Towers, Circular — Roof Framing......... . Mar 35 
Towers, Circular — Roof Sheathing. ........ Apr 58 
Trellises — See Pergolas 

Trans Forts, Antiowe (PF)... 0s AAT Oct 189 
Tubs, Copper — Restoring (RN).......... Nov 205 
Unmuddling — Case History ......... Aug/Sep 133 


Urine Odors On China — 


| ee er Jan/Feb 27, Apr 54 
Venting — For Exterior Columns.......... Jun 97 
Vents, Alc = Reviving ORM)... ccc cscccens Mar 43 


Victorian Exteriors — Circular Towers. Mar 35, Apr 58 
Victorian Exteriors, Restoring... . Jan/Feb 3, Jun 93 


Victorian Interiors — Bathrooms .......... Mar 46 
Vietorian Interiors, Decorating. .. . Jan/Feb 3, Jun 93 
Victorian Interiors, Summerizing ..... . . . . Jun 104 
VICTORIAN STYLES: 

Aesthetic Movement ............ Aug/Sep 144 

Ge ee eee Dec 226 

iT, Seer ene Pater eno Aug/Sep 131 
WE: TIED 6x00 6.642 %.00 854 Mar 36, Jul 117 
Waldemar, Harry — Remembering........ . Oct 166 
Wallcoverings, Embossed (P).............4 Jul 128 
Wallpaper For Ceilings (P)..............- May 87 
Wallpaper Hangers Guild (P)............ Jun 106 
Wallpaper, Neo-Grec (P)............... Jun 107 
Wallpaper Removal — Steam (RN)... . . Aug/Sep 163 
fob, ae ee ee Jun 106 
Walls, Plaster — Stripping Paint From ...... . Jul 124 
Washing Painted Surfaces ........... Aug/Sep 142 
Washington, George — Memorabilia... .... . Jul 113 
Water Beds — Supporting (RN) ........... Jul 126 
LEO AEO NL S e A Dec 216 
Wax, Finish Reviving (P)................ Apr 68 
WER NOE ists 6064 e hee eee Jan/Feb 7 
NOR SUVS TOLER) cossrvccscssvedesse Jul 128 
Widtiower Seeds F< occ.eecssicsueceys Oct 189 
Window Glass, Scraping Paint Off (RN)... . . . May 88 
Window Shades, Cloth (P)............... Mar 50 
Winterthur Museum Board Game (P). ...... Nov 211 
Wire, Electrical — Insulating (RN)... ...... dun 100 
i ka, eee Jun 106 
Wood Finishes, Clear — Selecting. ........ Nov 197 
Wood Preservatives On Beams (RN) .... . Jan/Feb 27 
Wood, Stained — Cleaning (RN)... ....... . May 85 
Woodstove Directory (P)............... Nov 210 


Wright, Frank Lloyd — Prairie Style Of . . . Jan/Feb 14 
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